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Introduction 
Howard Louthan and Graeme Murdock 
The Reformation in Central Europe 


According to tradition on 31 October 1517 Martin Luther attached a copy of a 
Latin text of 95 theses on the power and efficacy of indulgences to the door of 
All Saints’ church in Wittenberg. This event is often identified as marking the 
beginning of the Reformation. Understanding of the character and impact of 
the Reformation continues to evolve. The Reformation is analysed in different 
ways in this volume as a series of inter-related spiritual, social, cultural, and 
political processes that affected Catholic, Protestant, and Orthodox Europe. 
These processes had their origins in late medieval religious life and in the 
reception of a humanist agenda of reform. Established religious authority was 
challenged by those committed to what they conceived to be more authentic 
versions of Christianity, inspired by the Bible and the practices of the early 
Church. For some, the cause of reform led to a break from existing Roman 
institutions while others sought renewal and revival within those institutions. 
This era of reform brought greater religious diversity to the Continent than had 
previously been experienced and transformed the practice of religion in com- 
munities across Europe. 

If religion can be conceived of as a chain of memory then the Reformation 
period was an era of rupture, of re-imagination, and of re-connection with the 
Christian past, and of re-configuration of religion itself. Who was Jesus? How 
could a believer be assured of salvation? What role should priests play in the 
life of the Church? What was the point of participating in sacraments and ritu- 
als? Should people try to read and understand the Bible for themselves, or, 
should they listen to the Pope, to their monarch, to their lord, to their priest, to 
their father, or to their neighbours and friends? As the rich and powerful, and 
the poor and lowly, considered these issues or were instructed in how to answer 
such questions, distinct religious identities emerged and overlapped with 
existing social and ethno-linguistic identities. Confessional cultures developed 
around rival churches that received support from those in positions of political 
and social authority. In some areas these processes tended to bolster the posi- 
tion of dynastic rulers but elsewhere strengthened the ambitions of nobles 
and urban elites. The Reformation was a battleground of religious ideas, using 
a range of forms of communication, and a struggle for political and social 
power. Churches and clergy sought the support of monarchs, nobles, and 
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urban magistrates for projects to instruct the faithful in orthodox doctrine 
through words and images, and to discipline those who disobeyed their reli- 
gious and moral demands. While the views of ordinary Christians are often 
beyond our reach, it is clear that many were not simply passive recipients of 
officially-sanctioned beliefs, and women and men reacted in a variety of ways 
to the demands of clergy and secular lords that they adhere to orthodoxy and 
behave according to strict moral norms. 

Whether processes of reform are dated from early ı6th-century Saxony or 
from early 15th-century Bohemia, it seems clear that Central Europe was a key 
environment for the Reformation. The volume of The Cambridge History of 
Christianity on the Reformation follows previous works of reference on the his- 
tory of early modern religion by opening with chapters on Luther and the 
spread of Protestantism in German-speaking lands. The same volume reflects 
current historiographical perspectives with chapters dedicated to the expan- 
sion of Christianity in the Americas, South Asia, and East Asia.! While such 
broader coverage is certainly a salutary development, this turn to global his- 
tory has ironically reinforced a dominant Western/ Mediterranean perspective 
of Europe. Though scholarship on Reformation Europe has slowly crept east- 
ward since 1989, the examination of Central Europe has been uneven, and 
older nationalist and confessional narratives remain difficult to dislodge. There 
is undeniably a need for a guide to the scholarship of this region, especially for 
an Anglophone audience. We must begin, though, with some consideration of 
the question of geography. 

There has been a lengthy and perhaps unproductive debate about the pre- 
cise limits and extent of Central Europe. The concept of Central Europe has 
a past of its own in different linguistic and political traditions. If we take as 
a starting position the door of All Saints’ church in Wittenberg, then this volume 
invites readers to travel east to the lands of Poland, Ducal and Royal Prussia, 
Lithuania, and Ruthenia; south-east to the lands of the Bohemian crown, and 
onwards to the lands of the medieval kingdom of Hungary to communities 
living under the authority of the Ottoman sultan; and south through German- 
speaking lands of the Empire to the Austrian provinces. We investigate here 
the history of the Reformation in territories from the Baltic to the Adriatic 
through the lands of modern Lithuania, Poland, Belarus, Ukraine, the Czech 
Republic, Germany, Slovakia, Austria, Slovenia, Croatia, Serbia, Hungary, Moldova, 
and Romania. 


1 Ronnie Po-chia Hsia, ed., The Cambridge History of Christianity, Volume 6. Reform and 
Expansion 1500-1660 (Cambridge, 2007). 
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This is a far broader view of Central Europe than one normally encounters 
in textbooks on the Reformation. A range of competing terms are sometimes 
used to describe all or parts of the region under consideration here: East-Central 
Europe, Eastern Europe, and South-Eastern Europe. Our usage of Central Europe 
is intended to be inclusive and to afford an expansive view across a complex 
political and confessional landscape. While we do not intend to assert particu- 
lar or exclusive characteristics for the Reformation in Central Europe by com- 
parison with other parts of Europe, in one respect the region’s experience was 
distinctive in its degree of religious diversity. The words of the 17th-century 
Englishman Edwin Sandys were no exaggeration in this regard. After his travels 
across the Continent, Sandys commented with some amazement concerning 
the bewildering heterogeneity of religious expression in late 16th-century 
Poland; “If someone loses his religion, he should find it there; if not, he can be 
sure that it has disappeared from the world.”? 

This handbook offers a thick description of the varied Christian cultures of 
this region and considers Central Europe as an arena of diversity and exchange. 
At times, points of contrast are more obvious than points of comparison within 
the region. At times, there are instructive similarities in developments in dif- 
ferent territories and churches. There are also remarkable echoes to be found 
across the time period considered here from the 15th to the 18th centuries. To 
take one example, the act of burning is raised in a number of chapters. Jan Hus 
was burned at the stake on 6 July 1415 in Constance. In April 1521 papal nuncio 
Zacharias Ferreri had to make do with overseeing a public burning of a puppet 
or image of Luther along with Lutheran texts at Torun (Thorn), the birthplace 
of Copernicus. Meanwhile Luther had copies of the papal bull threatening him 
with excommunication specially printed in order to be burned before the city 
gate of Wittenberg. Calvinists burned statues and other objects of Catholic 
devotion in iconoclastic disturbances. There were more incidents of book- 
burning down to a final example in 1714 when Catholics in the Silesian town of 
Cieszyn (Teschen) publicly burned boxes of Lutheran books on the birthday 
of the local Catholic ruler and to the applause of watching Jesuits. 

We present here an account of the Reformation that may be unfamiliar to 
those accustomed to narratives dominated by an inter-German dialogue or those 
in which English-speakers are given unwarranted significance. By extending 
our view of the Reformation to Central Europe, we encounter individuals such 
as Poland’s renegade Catholic priest Stanistaw Orzechowski (1513-1566) who in 


2 From Edwin Sandys, A Relation of the State of Religion (London, 1605) as cited in Paweł Kras, 
“Religious Tolerance in the Jagiellonian Policy during the Age of the Reformation,’ in Die 
Jagiellonen, eds. Dietmar Popp and Robert Suckale (Nuremberg, 2002), p. 131. 
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certain ways confounds traditional understandings of 16th-century religion. 
In February 1551 Orzechowski married the daughter of the influential bur- 
grave of Cracow who was rumoured to have Protestant leanings. This event 
touched off a firestorm in the church. The bishop put the troublesome priest 
on trial and excommunicated him that spring. Undaunted and buoyed by the 
support of the nobility, Orzechowski after his marriage continued his cam- 
paign against the bishop. In a Luther-like moment of defiance, he nailed a 
proclamation to his church door denouncing Sodom and pronouncing that 
no power on earth could drag him away from his beloved bride. Orzechowski 
eventually turned his sights against Rome itself. He denounced the Papacy in 
a series of blistering attacks that matches some of the most vitriolic invective 
of the Reformation era. What are we to make of this feisty priest? Were these 
the rumblings of a new Polish Luther? From the church-door incident to the 
public celebration of clerical marriage, the similarities are hard to deny. 
Twenty years earlier, Orzechowski had actually studied in Wittenberg where 
he certainly mastered Luther’s lessons of confessional polemic. In these mid-16th 
century rants against the Papacy and clerical celibacy, however, Orzechowski 
was not appealing to Protestantism but to the tradition of his mother’s family, 
Orthodoxy. His mother’s father was an Orthodox priest, and time and again 
the proud grandson would make good use of his heritage in a more general 
campaign to transform Poland’s Catholic church. Orzechowski is thus an 
important reminder of the complicated nature of Central Europe's religious 
landscape. 

There are also distinctive rulers such as the prince of Transylvania, Janos 
Zsigmond Szapolyai (Zäpolyai), whose religious sympathies shifted towards 
Antitrinitarianism by the time of his death. During Szapolyai’s reign, the 
Transylvanian diet came to the startling decision in 1568 that “ministers should 
everywhere preach and proclaim the Gospel according to their understanding of 
it^? There are other religious settlements that further complicate traditional 
Reformation narratives. The first multi-confessional agreement was not between 
Lutherans and Catholics at Augsburg in 1555 but between Utraquists and 
Catholics at the Bohemian town of Kutna Hora in 1485. Then there are the cities. 
The spires and domes of the four Christian cathedrals of Lviv (Lwow), Catholic, 
Orthodox, Greek Catholic, and Armenian, dazzled visitors to this bustling com- 
mercial hub in what is now Ukraine. Away to the north in Lithuania a 16th- 
century German merchant who passed through Vilnius (Wilno), the capital of 
the Grand Duchy, noted with marked astonishment the existence of six different 


3 Sandor Szilagyi, ed., Comitialia Regni Transylvaniae. Erdélyi Országgyűlési Emlékek, 21 vols. 
(Budapest, 1875-1898), vol. 2 (1877), pp. 302-303, 343. 
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Christian communities not to mention the city’s Jews and Muslims.* If we replace 
a London-Paris-Rome axis with Cracow-Prague-Buda, the contours and charac- 
ter of Reformation Europe appear quite differently indeed. 

This is difficult terrain to map for a number of reasons that our authors 
highlight throughout the volume. Apart from the obvious demands of working 
in Europe’s most religiously diverse environment, there are a variety of other 
challenges that confront the researcher. Long before the appearance of Martin 
Luther, Central Europe had its own set of well-established reform traditions. 
Conciliarism, Utraquism and Erasmianism all had a significant impact shaping 
and reshaping the religious landscape in the 15th and early 16th centuries. The 
situation is even more complicated when we set these currents on top of an 
already vibrant local religious culture. Cracow in the 15th century saw the 
development of at least half a dozen new saints’ cults. Then there are the chal- 
lenges of specific religious traditions. The Orthodox are a particularly complex 
community. Linguistic barriers, historiographical problems, and the seismic 
political dislocations of the 20th century have hobbled research and have pre- 
vented scholars from presenting a more comprehensive view of this church 
and its relationship with the Reformation. Consider also the Utraquists, a 
church that emerged in the 15th century only to disappear completely in the 
17th century. Disagreements continue today on the exact nature of early mod- 
ern Utraquism. Were they proto-Lutherans, or did they represent a very differ- 
ent current of reform? There are other complications that need to be accounted 
for as well. The most radical of the Antitrinitarians, its non-adorantist branch 
which believed Christ should not be worshipped, faced substantial persecu- 
tion. So much of this group’s literature was destroyed that scholars have only 
been able to recreate the rough lineaments of their beliefs through the slow, 
arduous, and demanding task of piecing partial sources together.® 


This Volume® 


This volume seeks to capture the flowering of these reform movements and 
the connections and contrasts between the social and political environments 


4 David Frick, Kith, Kin, and Neighbors. Communities and Confessions in Seventeenth-Century 
Wilno (Ithaca, 2013), p. 1. 

5 The Manuscripts of the Unitarian College of Cluj/ Kolozsvár in the Library of the Academy Cluj- 
Napoca, 2 vols., eds. Elemér Lakö, Mihaly Balazs et al. (Szeged, 1997). 

6 The editors would like to thank Jose Alvarez, Dylan Fay, Mariafe Pazos, Katalin Rac, Jan Volek, 
and Natalie Ziller for their assistance in the preparation of this volume. 
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of Central Europe. We attempt to provide a fuller and richer understanding of 
early modern Christianity by analysing the variety of responses to calls for 
reform of the Church. The volume considers the emergence of different 
Protestant churches and charts the revival of the Catholic cause in many parts 
of the region. In some cases we offer coverage of subjects often excluded from 
treatments ofthe Reformation. We devote, for example, a chapter to Orthodox 
communities. We provide fuller consideration to the development of Anti- 
trinitarianism, which scholars have often examined in truncated fashion skip- 
ping over its complicated origins in Central Europe to begin their discussion in 
17th-century England. 

Chapters in this volume reflect on different approaches to writing the his- 
tory of the Reformation, discussing for example the legacy of confessional and 
nationalist perspectives. Authors engage with recent trends in Reformation 
historiography, discussing the role of printed texts in communication, consid- 
ering the importance of the urban environment, exploring the character of 
religious identities, and analysing the development of churches as institutions 
and the extent of collaboration between churches and states. Authors provide 
a variety of perspectives on their understanding of processes of reform, with 
different views for example on the autonomous significance of ideas and the- 
ology. Some chapters are more focused on the development of churches, while 
others treat reform as a broader political, social, and cultural movement. 
Differences of style, emphasis, and methodology in part reflect the diverse 
backgrounds of contributors to this volume. 

Throughout the volume the ideas and practices of Hussites, Brethren, 
Anabaptists, Antitrinitarians, Lutherans, Calvinists, Orthodox, Catholics, and 
Greek Catholics are contextualized within different political and social set- 
tings. It is no coincidence that this pluralistic world developed in the supra- 
national polities of Central Europe. The decentralized lands of the Habsburgs, 
Jagiellonians, and Ottomans provided the political space to allow the social 
and intellectual exchange necessary for the development of such a religious 
culture. For that reason we consider the Reformation in Central Europe both 
within the context of distinct polities and also from a trans-national perspec- 
tive. In this region, as elsewhere in Europe, the history of religion has very 
often been written within the confines of state boundaries and affected by par- 
ticular traditions of national historiographies. This volume works against these 
currents by introducing comparative perspectives in order to bring fresh 
insight to existing understandings of the Reformation across Central Europe 
and also to emphasize how urgently further research is needed in many areas. 

This volume aims to provide the reader with a clear sense of the character 
and impact of the Reformation in Central Europe. We begin with a section on 
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“Contexts and Confessions”. Four chapters establish the geographic contexts of 
reform processes in Poland and Lithuania, in the lands ofthe Bohemian crown, 
in the Austrian lands, and in the territories of the Hungarian kingdom. A sec- 
ond group of chapters in this first section focuses attention on particular con- 
fessional contexts and introduces key agents of reform including humanists as 
well as Protestant, Antitrinitarian, Catholic, and Orthodox clergy. These chap- 
ters offer insight into the world of Central European humanism and of reform 
movements led by clergy across the region. Chapters on Protestant and 
Catholic clergy focus on influential or representative figures from a range of 
different territories. 

The volume's second section, “Communities and Communication’, is orga- 
nized thematically and investigates a series of related topics. We introduce this 
section with an account of one of the most important themes of Reformation 
historiography in the last generation — social control and moral discipline. 
How did groups form identities and police their boundaries? How did they 
enforce discipline on wayward members? This broad consideration of social 
control sets the stage for a closer examination of different settings of reform as 
we consider towns, courts, and the domains of powerful nobles. We then inves- 
tigate the means by which reform ideas spread across Central Europe. Education, 
printed literature, and images all played a significant role in this process. 
Finally, we close with a chapter exploring the interrelated dynamics of reli- 
gious communities in Central Europe. While communities were seeking to 
define themselves, they were simultaneously learning to live with other reli- 
gious groups. What pragmatic strategies did they develop to manage the diver- 
sity of this multi-polar world? How did practices and understandings of 
tolerance and intolerance shape and influence Reformation Central Europe? 

In the second section some chapters are composed of contributions by two 
authors who develop case studies from different parts of the region, for exam- 
ple discussing the role of Bibles and printed books in communicating mes- 
sages of reform in Bohemia and Hungary. Some chapters in this section provide 
detailed analysis of a specific aspect of the Reformation in one area but also 
offer insight into comparative processes elsewhere (for example chapters on 
education in Poland, the Habsburg court, Bohemian nobles, and German 
towns). In other chapters authors treat the region as a whole, with some focus 
on areas of particular interest to exemplify broader themes and arguments 
concerning the long-term impact of the Reformation (chapters on social disci- 
pline and religious tolerance). As a whole, the volume is intended to provide 
guidance to the very complicated religious topography of Central Europe. We 
recognize that there are a number of relevant topics that lack sufficient cover- 
age. In a handbook dedicated to Central Europe's Christian traditions, we do 
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not directly examine two significant populations, Jews and Muslims. There are 
other omissions that reflect the current state of research. Gender, for example, 
has received limited attention. We do not provide a separate analysis of the 
Catholic orders that contributed in such important ways to Rome's resurgence 
in the region or a thorough stand-alone examination of Anabaptism. Though 
we recognize these shortcomings, we also see them as opportunities for schol- 
ars today. There are tremendous possibilities for individuals willing to learn 
languages and work across nationalist historiographies. It is our hope that this 
volume will serve as a guide to a region that remains unexplored in so many 
different ways but which must take a central place in any analysis of Europe’s 
Reformation. 


PART 1 


Contexts and Confessions 


CHAPTER 1 


The Lands of the Bohemian Crown: Conflict, 


Coexistence, and the Quest for the True Church 


Phillip Haberkern 
Introduction 


A generation ago, the historians Frantisek Graus and Scott Hendrix identified 
the century after the Great Schism (1378-1417) as a decisive period in the redef- 
inition of the “vera ecclesia"! For both scholars, the Schism had produced a 
crisis in ecclesiology that was only resolved in the 16th century, although myr- 
iad humanists, conciliarists, and even heretics attempted to formulate an alter- 
native to the papal model of ecclesiastical authority and identity that had 
failed so epically in the late 14th century. More recently, Susan Schreiner and 
Brad Gregory have made the search for certainty about the identity of the true 
Church central to their accounts of the 16th-century reformations and their 
long-term impacts.” Particularly in Schreiner's account, early Protestant deni- 
als of the Papacy's authority and denunciations of the institutional Church as 
the unwitting dupe of the papal Antichrist elicited an unprecedented number 
of attacks on, defenses of, and reflections concerning the nature of the Church.3 
And while this conclusion is superficially unsurprising, this emphasis on eccle- 
siology alongside theology is a salutary effort to draw contemporary scholar- 
ship's attention back to the near obsession of the early modern period with the 
church-qua-institution and debates over membership within it. 

Although the temporal emphases of these authors differ, their conclusions 
are complementary rather than contradictory. At the heart of all their research 
is the insight that the Catholic church's institutional hegemony in Europe was 
effectively challenged and ultimately broken in the 15th and 16th centuries. 
This chapter will examine how this slow process of re-examination and rejection 


1 Frantisek Graus, "The Crisis of the Middle Ages and the Hussites,” in The Reformation in 
Medieval Perspective, ed. S. Ozment (Chicago, 1971), pp. 76-103. Scott Hendrix, “In Quest of 
the Vera Ecclesia: the Crises of Late Medieval Ecclesiology,’ Viator 7 (1976), 347-378. 

2 Susan Schreiner, Are You Alone Wise? The Search for Certainty in the Early Modern Era 
(New York, 2011). Brad Gregory, The Unintended Reformation: How a Religious Revolution 
Secularized Society (Cambridge, MA, 2012), especially Chapter 2. 

3 Schreiner Are You Alone Wise, pp. 138-207. 
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played out in the context of the Czech lands. In many ways, Bohemia and Moravia 
were precocious when it came to ecclesiological speculation and conflict, as 
these territories witnessed the promulgation of a number of competing defini- 
tions of the church as a political, social, and moral body from the mid-14th 
century on.^ In the hands of university-trained theologians, it was an invisible 
body of those individuals predestined for eternal salvation by divine decree. 
For popular preachers, it was a concrete social body set apart by its moral rec- 
titude and sacramental piety. For the revolutionary leaders whose fervor and 
military expertise paralyzed Central Europe during the 1420s, it was the com- 
munity of “faithful Czechs” who had been given a messianic mission to renew 
the universal Church. For both the Czech nobility and the leading burghers of 
Prague, it was an institution that was meant to work hand in glove with politi- 
cal leaders in order to establish a stable, distinctively Czech brand of reformed 
Christianity. And for a small band of the laity disenchanted with the violence 
and compromise endemic in a church coopted by secular powers, it was a sepa- 
ratist, voluntary community that sought to cultivate the Christian life apart from 
the entanglements of the world. 

These discordant definitions remained live options throughout the course 
of the Czech Reformation, and this tension makes this kingdom an ideal labo- 
ratory for considering the centrality of questions about the nature of the 
Church throughout the era of the Reformation. Focusing on ecclesiology, in 
terms of both theological speculation and attempts at actualizing religious ide- 
als in living practice, can also enable contemporary scholars to move beyond 
traditional interpretive schemas that have tended to see the Czech religious 
reformers of the later Middle Ages and early modern period as either champi- 
ons of democratic, modern nationalism,? or protean socialists who formed the 


4 Anote on terminology: the Czech kingdom in the medieval and early modern periods com- 
prised the territories of Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and Upper and Lower Lusatia, with the 
elected King of Bohemia being the highest political authority in the land. Given this political 
primacy, Bohemia will be used throughout this chapter as a synecdoche for the entire Czech 
kingdom. In the period under consideration here, the kingdom was primarily ruled by three 
dynasties: the Luxembourgs (r. 1310-1437), the Jagiellonians (r. 1471-1526), and the Habsburgs 
(r. 1526-1918). Between the reign of the Luxembourgs and Jagiellonians, the kingdom was 
briefly ruled by Albert 11 of Austria (d. 1439), his son Ladislas, called Posthumous (d. 1457), 
and Jiří of Poděbrady (d. 1471), the sole Czech to reign. For a more complete overview of the 
political makeup of the Czech kingdom see Winfried Eberhard, "Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Austria," in The Early Reformation in Europe, ed. A. Pettegree (New York, 1992), pp. 23-48. 

5 This view was characteristic of 19th-century scholars who considered the Hussite period a 
golden age of Czech history and a potential model for their own drive for independence from 
Habsburg imperial authority. The most influential of these scholars was undoubtedly Frantisek 
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vanguard of a European revolutionary movement.® Granted, there were moments 
during the Czech Reformation when its leaders invoked an image of Bohemia 
as Israel redivivus, a chosen nation distinguished as much by its language as its 
election by God to renew the universal Church.’ There were also, of course, truly 
revolutionary elements within the Czech Reformation, particularly those that 
manifested themselves at the new commune of Tabor in 1419/20 and sought to 
overturn the hierarchical structures of medieval society in the name of Christian 
egalitarianism.® But the impulse to equate the desired ends of the Czech 
Reformation entirely with either of these is both patently anachronistic and 
distressingly myopic, as it ignores the primarily religious goal - the reform or 
reconstruction of God’s Church on Earth - that the leaders of the Czech 
Reformation explicitly set for themselves. 

Alternatively, a focus on ecclesiology allows the full scope of the Czech 
Reformation to come into view. From the earliest attempt by the preacher 


Palacky, whose five volume Geschichte von Böhmen (Prague, 1836-1867) exemplified this 
interpretation. On the importance of Palacky and the long-term impact of his scholarship on 
modern Czech nationalism see Frederick Heymann, “The Hussite Movement in the 
Historiography of the Czech Awakening,” in The Czech Renascence of the Nineteenth Century, 
eds. Peter Brock and H. Skilling (Toronto, 1970), pp. 224-238; and Peter Morée, “Jan Hus as a 
Threat to the German Future in Central Europe,’ Bohemian Reformation and Religious 
Practice [BRRP] 4 (2002), 295-307. Palacky’s lasting influence is also evident in Zdeněk David, 
Realism, Tolerance, and Liberalism in the Czech National Awakening: Legacies of the Bohemian 
Reformation (Washington, DC, 2010). 

6 This interpretation was characteristic of much Czech and East German scholarship under 
the Communist regimes of the 20th century and was exemplified in the work of scholars such 
as Josef Macek, whose Husitské revolucní Hnutí (Prague, 1952) is a classic expression of this 
analytical bent. For an overview of Marxist historiography and its impact on scholarship after 
the Velvet Revolution see Ernst Werner, Die hussitische Revolution: Revolutionsbegriff und 
Revolutionsergebnis im Spiegel marxistischer, insonderheit tschechoslovakischer Forschungen 
(Berlin, 1989); and Pavel Kolář and Michal Kopeček, “A Difficult Quest for New Narratives: 
Czech Historiography after 1989,’ in Narratives Unbound: Historical Studies in Post-Communist 
Eastern Europe, eds. S. Antohi et al. (New York, 2007), pp. 173-248. 

7 Ontheformation of national identity in the Czech Reformation see Rudolf Urbánek, “Cesky 
mesianismus ve své době hrdinské,” in idem, Z husitského věku: výbor historických úvah a stu- 
dii (Prague, 1957), pp. 7-28; František Šmahel, “The Idea of the ‘Nation in Hussite Bohemia,” 
R. Samsour, trans., Historica 16 (1969), 143-247, and 17 (1970), 93-197; and Vladimir Urbánek, 
“Patria Lost and Chosen People: The Case of the Seventeenth-Century Bohemian Protestant 
Exiles,’ in Whose Love of Which Country?, eds. Balázs Trencsényi and Marton Zäskaliczky 
(Leiden, 2010), pp. 587-609. 

8 On the radicalism of Tabor see Howard Kaminsky, “Chiliasm and the Hussite Revolution,” 
Church History 26 (1957), 43-71; and Josef Macek, “Die böhmische und die deutsche radikale 
Reformation bis zum Jahre 1525,’ Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte 2 (1974), 5-29. 
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Milíč of Kroměříž (d. 1374) to establish an ideal Christian community 
within Prague called Jerusalem, through the eloquent statements of the 
preacher and university leader Jan Hus (d. 1415) on the nature of the Church 
and the establishment of Täbor, the first generations of the Czech 
Reformation witnessed multiple efforts to create visible, local embodi- 
ments of the idealised “body of Christ" (I Cor. 12).9 In the following decade, 
these efforts expanded to encompass an imagined community of the mes- 
sianic Czech nation, only to be replaced in the 1430s by a more concrete 
vision of how a national church, called the Utraquist church after its 
administration of the Eucharist in both kinds (sub utraque specie) to the 
laity could be created and sustained. Almost from its inception, this 
national church existed alongside, and often in conflict with, both a sub- 
stantial Catholic minority and the pacifist, sectarian offshoot of the 
Utraquists known as the Unity of Brethren (founded in 1457).!° The con- 
tinual existence of these competing church bodies led to the creation of 
the first legally bi-confessional state in Christian Europe in 1485, and the 
16th century witnessed further religious diversification within the Czech 
lands, as Lutheran, Anabaptist, and Reformed communities took root. 

All of these groups espoused different means of defining and delineating 
the Church, and their uneasy coexistence necessitated either the search for 
common ground or the removal of ecclesial alternatives. The former impulse 
resulted in the production of the Bohemian Confession of 1575, one of the great, 
irenic statements of faith from the early modern period; the latter, when com- 
bined with the assertion of Habsburg imperial and royal authority in 1620, 
sought to eradicate the changes wrought by the Czech Reformation. Over the 
entire span of that Reformation, though, from the mid-ı4th century until the 
onset of the Thirty Years' War, it was the tension between these imperatives 
that revealed the essential nature of the Czech Reformation as a series of over- 
lapping and contested religious agendas, enacted in a confined cultural and 
linguistic sphere, whose central point of intersection was their competing defi- 
nitions of the Church and divergent mandates for how it ought to exist within 
the wider world. 


9 Concerning the development of Mili¢’s Jerusalem see David Mengel, “From Venice to 
Jerusalem and Beyond: Milíó of Kroměříž and the Topography of Prostitution in 
Fourteenth-century Prague," Speculum 79 (2004), 407—442. On the foundation of Tábor 
see Howard Kaminsky, A History of the Hussite Revolution (Berkeley, 1967), pp. 265-280. 

10  OntheUnity see most recently Craig Atwood, The Theology of the Czech Brethren from Hus 
to Comenius (University Park, PA, 2009). The Unity established a separate community in 
Kunvald (eastern Bohemia) in 1457. They created a separate priesthood in 1467. 
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At the heart of the original reform message preached in Prague during the 
reign of King Charles rv (r. 1348-1378) was the belief that Christians needed to 
cultivate a more intensive personal piety focused on the preached word and 
the Eucharist as spurs to a regenerated moral life. Originally proclaimed by the 
Austrian preacher Konrad Waldhauser (d. 1364), the Czech canon turned pop- 
ular preacher Mili¢ of Kroměříž (d. 1374), and his hagiographer, the Parisian 
master Matěj of Janov (d. 1394), this vision of a more intentional Christian life 
took on an eschatological tone. For Mili¢ and Matěj in particular, the consump- 
tion of word and host served as essential “prophylactics” against the power of 
the Antichrist, whose advent the preachers saw as imminent." In fact, their 
entire reform programme rested on an apocalyptically-tinged worldview that 
considered both the secular and ecclesiastical authorities to have been com- 
promised by the followers of Antichrist, but believed that small communities 
of true Christians could sustain each other throughout the dawning end times. 

It was Mili¢ who first sought to construct such an alternate religious body in 
Prague that would encourage the practice of true Christianity and administer 
the sacraments to a body of repentant and apocalyptically-aware believers. 
Milié called his community Jerusalem, and it was primarily a quasi-monastic 
foundation of former prostitutes built within the former red light district of 
Prague.!? It was also a space where a socially-mixed congregation could hear 
apocalyptically-charged sermons and take communion together. Jerusalem 
did not long survive its founder's death in 1374, but it represented what would 
become a common feature of the Bohemian Reformation: the creation of 
spaces and communities that sought to actualize the Christian tenets preached 
by religious reformers. Significantly, the vacuum left by the closure of Jerusalem 
was quickly filled by the 1391 foundation of the Bethlehem Chapel, a worship 
space devoted to vernacular preaching. Although Bethlehem initially lacked 
the sacramental focus of Jerusalem, it provided a place where people from all 
walks of Prague society — including university students, merchants, and even 


11 Thomas Fudge, “The Night of Antichrist: Popular Culture, Judgment, and Revolution in 
Fifteenth- Century Prague," Communio Viatorum 37 (1995), 33-45. Peter Morée, Preaching 
in Fourteenth-century Bohemia: The Life and Ideas of Milicius de Chremsir (d. 1374) and his 
Significance in the Historiography of Bohemia (Slavkov, 1999). 

12 On Jerusalem see Mengel, "From Venice to Jerusalem" and Olivier Marin, Larchevéque, le 
maítre et le dévot: Genéses du mouvement réformateur pragois, Années 1360—1419 (Paris, 2005). 

13 Otakar Odložilík, "The Bethlehem Chapel in Prague: Remarks on its Foundation Charter,’ 
in Studien zur älteren Geschichte Osteuropas, ed. G. Stökl (Cologne, 1956), pp. 125-141. 
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members of the court — could assemble as an idealised embodiment of the 
ecclesial body of Christ. Both Jerusalem and Bethlehem served as experi- 
ments in the reorganization of Christian communal life in Prague, and both 
were memorialized and mythologized throughout the course of the Czech 
Reformation.!* And while they ought not be retroactively understood as cra- 
dles (pun intended) of a revolutionary religious ideology in nuce, the founda- 
tion of these institutions suggests that the theology preached by men like Milíé 
and Matěj had begun to sink roots in the physical and social fabric of Prague. 

Both Jerusalem and Bethlehem attested to the desire of religious leaders 
and their followers to embody their ideals in visible communities. In the last 
decade ofthe 14th century, the necessity of such innovations gained a powerful 
philosophical pedigree, as the writings of the Oxford professor John Wyclif 
(d. 1384) began to circulate among the theological faculty of the university in 
Prague. Wyclif's controversial ideas made their way to Prague via a stream of 
students who followed Queen Anne of Bohemia to England for her wedding to 
King Richard 11 in 1382. These students proved to be a vector for the dissemina- 
tion of Wyclif's hyper-Augustinian critique of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
which bestowed religious authority only on those who had been predestined 
for salvation by God's eternal decree and demonstrated their status through 
exemplary living.!5 For Wyclif, the vast majority of the church's leaders did not 
meet these criteria, and the secular authorities ought to depose them and 
replace them with religious leaders who possessed the requisite moral author- 
ity. The problem with this scheme for top-down ecclesiastical reform was that 
secular leaders rarely exhibited the marks of salvation themselves. Society 
therefore lacked any visible authorities who could competently wield either of 
the two swords.!6 

Wyclif’s hope was therefore reserved for holy preachers who would expose 
the failings of the ecclesiastical hierarchy and whose appearance would herald 
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the onset of the eschaton. This accorded with Matéj’s vision of preachers filled 
with “the spirit and power of Elijah” who would renew the Church, but Wyclif 
couched his laments in a sophisticated philosophical idiom. As such, his cri- 
tique influenced many students training at Charles University and served as a 
catalyst for the synthesis of Waldhauser, Milíc, and Matéj’s teachings with the 
experience of community in places such as Jerusalem and Bethlehem to create 
a volatile medium for reform. The most famous of the priests who came out of 
this milieu was undoubtedly Jan Hus (c. 1370-1415), a student from southern 
Bohemia who had matriculated at Charles University by 1390.!” Hus certainly 
read Wyclif during his studies, and the Czech priest adopted much of Wyclif’s 
critical vocabulary vis-a-vis the church hierarchy. He also served as the chief 
preacher at Bethlehem Chapel from 1402 until 1412, thus placing him at the 
nexus of the major streams of reform in Prague. From that pulpit, Hus preached 
perhaps 3,500 sermons over the next decade, and in both this role and as the 
rector of the university he exercised an unparalleled (if indirect) influence 
over public opinion in Prague.!? Indeed, throughout the first decade of the 15th 
century Hus's various ministries and public roles allowed him to further the 
reformist agenda that he had absorbed over the formative decades of his edu- 
cation and early career. 

At heart, Hus was a moralist. In Ivana DolejSova’s words, Hus's chief goal was 
to spur his listeners to adopt the “vita Christi” out of love for the “lex Christi"? 
For Hus, conformity to the example of Christ could serve as evidence of an indi- 
vidual's membership in the hidden Church of the elect. This focus on the moral 
life thus offset the anxiety that could emerge out of the uncertainty of one's 
soteriological status. Hus held the clergy to an even higher moral standard than 
he did his lay audience. Thus, in a synodal sermon delivered to the clergy of the 
Prague archdiocese in 1407, Hus spoke acerbically about the clergy's greed, lust, 
and inattention to their preaching office. Hus's sharp critique — he referred to his 
clerical colleagues as “dumb dogs" and the heirs of Antichrist — drew the ire of 
the archbishop and touched off a half-decade of conflict between Hus and his 
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superiors.?? This struggle ultimately led to Hus’s excommunication in 1410, his 
subsequent exile from Prague in 1412, and his decision to defend his positions 
publically at Constance in 1414.7! It also caused Hus to foresee the potential 
eventuality of his martyrdom, and to interpret the opposition he faced from the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy as evidence for the diabolical subversion of the Church 
that had been previously diagnosed by Milíc and Matěj. 

The consequences of Hus's ongoing struggle with church leaders were 
expressed most clearly in his magnum opus, De Ecclesia (1413).?? This densely- 
argued treatise was a systematic comparison between the true and false 
churches, in which the former was marked by its sacramental piety, support for 
preaching, the morality of its members, and its willingness to suffer for its 
faith. The latter, however, was embodied in its hypocritical leadership, which 
loved pomp, desired worldly recognition, and attacked those who sought to 
reform it. For Hus, as for Wyclif, clerical office conveyed neither holiness nor 
authority on its occupant. Rather, the occupant could either bring shame or 
honour to his office through his conscientious fulfillment of his duties. Hus 
was explicit in applying this logic even to the Papacy, and he asserted that a 
wicked Pope would be the chief servant of the Antichrist on earth.?? And 
although Hus partially offset this anti-papal blast by arguing that neither could 
anyone do as much good as a truly holy Pope, his critique of the foundations of 
ecclesiastical authority could not go unchallenged. 

This challenge was delivered at the ecumenical Council of Constance, which 
convened under the aegis of the Holy Roman Emperor Sigismund (r. 1414-1437) 
in 1414. The emperor invited Hus to attend the council under a safe conduct in 
order to justify his teachings, and Hus accepted the invitation. Hus's correspon- 
dence from this time suggests that he had mixed feelings about his journey. On 
the one hand, he hoped that the council would accept his call for the moral 
reform of the clergy, witnessed by his preparation of an incendiary sermon to 
be preached at the council.?^ On the other hand, however, Hus knew that it was 
more likely that he would have to answer for his critique of the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy. The latter impulse proved to be correct, as Hus was arrested upon his 
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arrival in Constance and imprisoned for several months before undergoing a 
public trial for heresy and being burned at the stake on 6 July 1415. Hus was 
ultimately condemned for denying the doctrine of transubstantiation and 
rejecting ecclesiastical authority. The falsity of the first charge only confirmed 
for Hus’s Czech followers that the institutional church had become “Antichrist’s 
school’, a conclusion that was heightened by the circulation of a hagiographic 
passio for Hus among his followers.?? The Czechs’ growing anti-conciliarism 
was also strengthened by the council’s condemnation of the administration of 
the Eucharist in both kinds to the laity in June 1415, a practice that had been 
revived in Prague during the previous autumn. The inspiration for this renewal 
of the earliest Church’s sacramental practice had been the priest Jakoubek of 
Stribro, who assumed the leadership of the Bohemian reform movement dur- 
ing Hus's exile.?6 The recrudescence of communion in both kinds also signaled 
the growing place of the primitive Church in the mental landscape of the Czech 
reformers. Just as their Eucharistic practice echoed that of the apostolic 
Christian communities, the renewed presence of martyrs among the Czech 
faithful linked them to the heroic age of the apostles. 

The idea that the Czech reformers were the true heirs of the apostolic Church 
depended upon an explicit contrast between the religion espoused in Bohemia 
and that proclaimed by the newly (re)unified papal church at Constance. In 
Prague and its environs, religious life was marked by fervent preaching and the 
frequent administration of communion in both kinds. It was also characterized 
by open hostility to the ecclesiastical and secular leaders who resisted these 
purified practices and supported indulgences and other officially-sanctioned 
church practices. At this moment of radicalization, the leaders of reform drew 
on both the philosophical and eschatological languages that earlier reformers 
had left as their legacies, as well as the institutional practices that they had 
established as alternatives to those of the diabolically corrupted church. These 
early innovations — or revivals, as the reformers understood them - proved 
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remarkably durable and distinctive throughout the course of the Czech 
Reformation; the creation of discrete religious communities around charismatic 
preachers and a heightened sacramental piety also served as a lasting founda- 
tion for the establishment and organization of an alternate ecclesiological order 
within the Czech lands. 


The Elaboration of Czech Reform: Faithful, Chosen Czechs 


In the spring of 1419, the radical preacher Jan Zelivsky (d. 1422) delivered a ser- 
mon in which he assured his audience: “You now know, in what way the word of 
the Lord has been established through all of Bohemia and Moravia, and how the 
princes of priests accuse her [i.e. the kingdom], speaking slander to the kings 
and princes.”?7 Želivský went further in other sermons that year, arguing that 
God had blessed the Czechs with the restoration of true Christianity, and that 
the nation had therefore been tasked to fight against the Antichrist and his 
earthly allies, who were led by Emperor Sigismund.?? Although this radical 
preacher, who led a revolt against King Wenceslas 1v (r. 1378-1419) in 1419 and 
was eventually killed on the orders of the Prague town council, was exception- 
ally vehement in his proclamation of the Czechs' divine mission, his identifica- 
tion of them as an elect nation was by no means unique. Indeed, a number of 
Bohemian religious leaders adopted an ideology of *national messianism" in the 
1410s and 1420s, placing themselves in direct opposition to a successful and 
wealthy German minority that had flourished in Bohemia and Moravia since 
the previous century?? Certainly tensions between the two communities had 
bubbled to the surface during a controversy over the constitution of the univer- 
sity in 1409 and throughout the career of the peripatetic scholar and agitator 
Jerome of Prague, who was executed at Constance in 1416.30 By the 1420s, how- 
ever, the notion of a linguistically- and religiously-defined Czech *natio" that 
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lived in a state of conflict with their German neighbours and the Catholic 
church had become a cornerstone of the ideological framework for the Hussite 
movement. 

This ideological superstructure rested on a firm political basis. Since Hus’s 
captivity and execution, Czech religious reformers enjoyed extensive support 
from the Bohemian and Moravian nobility, 452 of whom affıxed their sealsto a 
letter protesting against Hus’s execution in 1416 and later formed a “Hussite 
League” that was pledged to mutual self-defence.*! Indeed, in the years imme- 
diately following Hus’s death, the League and the University of Prague func- 
tioned as the leading agents for patronizing continuing reform and training 
priests who were “adherents of Master Hus”. Although the university masters 
were often hesitant vis-à-vis more radical preachers like Želivský, the collective 
faculty’s seal of approval on practices such as communion in both kinds served 
as a counterweight to increasing royal hostility to the reformers, which peaked 
with King Wenceslas’s efforts in 1419 to eliminate the administration of com- 
munion in both kinds in Prague.?? This attempted imposition of royal will only 
spurred Zelivsky’s uprising which led to Wenceslas’s death from an apoplectic 
fit. Thus, at the close of the 1410s there was an intensifying conflict in the Czech 
lands between two increasingly well-defined parties: one, led by the nobility 
and inspired by popular preachers and university masters, that imagined the 
Czech nation as a sort of Israel redivivus;?? and a second, led by Emperor 
Sigismund (who was Wenceslas’s brother and heir), dedicated to the promo- 
tion of royal and papal power in Bohemia and Moravia and the reintegration of 
the Czechs into the universal Church and Holy Roman Empire. 

There were other players in this emergent drama. For even as Zelivsky was 
identifying Sigismund as the apocalyptic dragon in his sermons, preachers in 
the countryside were promoting a chiliastic vision of the imminent eschaton. 
Although their predictions of Christ’s return in 1420 went unfulfilled, these 
preachers did inspire the formation of a new commune outside of Prague that 
espoused a puritanical religious system and communalist economic and social 
organization. Called Tabor, this community exercised a powerful influence on 
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its contemporaries. Although it only ever incorporated a small portion of the 
Czech population, Tabor’s militancy and rejection of the established social 
order embodied the deeply subversive potential of the Hussite movement.’* 
Tabor also supplied the muscle that allowed for the realization of that poten- 
tial through its military brotherhood, which was under the leadership of the 
one-eyed general, Jan Zizka (d. 1424). These “warriors of God" were the back- 
bone of the Czech armies that repulsed five crusades summoned against the 
Hussites throughout the 1420s.?5 Those holy wars, the first of which was declared 
by Pope Martin v in 1420 and ended with the spectacular, failed siege of Prague 
by Emperor Sigismund, repeatedly confirmed the Czechs’ military superiority.?6 
They also granted legitimacy to the Taborites' alternative social model over 
and against that of the nobles and university masters in Prague, while affırm- 
ing the claims of both parties about the Czechs' status as an elect nation that 
enjoyed divine favour and protection. 

The 1420s can thus be best understood as a decade of conflicting impulses. 
On the one hand, the moral stringency and egalitarianism of the Taborites' 
vision of society stood in opposition to the more politically and theologically 
conservative reformist agenda of the Prague party. The growing divergence 
between these visions of society was a significant centrifugal force within the 
Czech lands. On the other hand, however, external attacks from Sigismund and 
the Papacy repeatedly forced the Hussites to put aside their difference and 
band together to defend their kingdom and "God's law"37 The Czech under- 
standing of this divine law was enshrined in a canonical form in the so-called 
Four Articles of 1420. The Articles proclaimed the necessity of communion in 
both kinds and the free preaching of the Gospel, as well as forbidding the 
church from having any civil dominion and empowering the secular authorities 
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to suppress public sin.38 They also, along with the veneration of Jan Hus, con- 
stituted a centripetal force in the Bohemian Reformation, providing a com- 
mon platform from which the Taborites and Praguers could defend their 
nation against its opponents. The Four Articles drew on Hus’s moralism and 
the Wyclifite critique of ecclesiastical power; they also maintained the 14th- 
century focus on the preached word and Eucharist as vehicles for reform, 
while also granting communion in both kinds a normative status. Most signifi- 
cantly, though, the Articles came to represent an ideal and tradition to which 
later Czech church leaders could appeal as a touchstone for their ecclesiologi- 
cal formulations. 

The binding authority of the Four Articles came into question, somewhat 
ironically, as a consequence of the Hussites’ total victory over the last cru- 
sade called against them in 1431. The humiliating outcome of that campaign, 
along with the nearly contemporaneous death of Pope Martin v and the con- 
vocation of the Council of Basel, provided a new cadre of Catholic leaders 
with an opportunity to bring the Hussites back to obedience through nego- 
tiation rather than force. The Hussites were thus invited to Basel in October 
1431 and arrived in January 1433, fully intending to win the council over to 
their vision of ecclesiastical reform. Prior to their arrival, the Hussite delega- 
tion had received assurances that only biblical teachings, and not church 
tradition, could serve as the standard for judgement in the impending 
debates over Hussite practice.?? What the council fathers quickly realized, 
though, was that the Hussites were wracked by internal dissension, with the 
administration of communion in both kinds serving as the sole unifying 
point of doctrine among them. As such, by permitting utraquism, the coun- 
cil fathers gained key concessions from the majority of the Czech delegates 
who, exhausted by a decade of war, were willing to negotiate on the other 
three of the Four Articles in order to gain rapprochement with the universal 
Church.*° The Taborites, however, refused to accept any compromise, which 
led to a Hussite civil war that ended only in May 1434, when the Taborite 
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army was defeated by a coalition of moderate Hussite and Catholic lords at 
Lipany. With the defeat of the Taborite forces, the road to a full reunification 
with Rome was clear. 

The terms of the peace were encapsulated in the Basel Compactata, a 
treaty that recognized the legitimacy of the Czech Utraquist church, which 
could administer communion in both kinds but would otherwise conform to 
the liturgical practice of the Catholic church. Ratified on the twenty-first 
anniversary of Hus’s execution (6 July 1436) and accompanied by a parallel 
political settlement that accepted Emperor Sigismund as the king of Bohemia, 
the Compactata represented a tenuous, but livable, compromise between Prague 
and Rome.*! The liquidation of the radical Hussite armies and acceptance of 
the Compactata has also represented, at least historiographically, an absolute 
end to the period of revolutionary experimentation that characterized the 
Hussite movement in the 1410s and 1420s, as well as a betrayal of the spirit of 
national independence that had animated the Czech Reformation until 
Basel. This perception has led to the nearly exclusive focus of contemporary 
scholars on the period of the Hussite Revolution (1415-1436), to the detri- 
ment of serious studies on the development of the Utraquist church, which 
is too often characterized as a “tamed” Catholic offshoot that lacked both 
theological coherence and the dynamism of its revolutionary forebears and 
16th-century successors.*? To relegate the Utraquist church to the status of a 
forerunner or marginalize it as an ossified relic of Hus’s reform, however, is to 
ignore the remarkable accomplishment of the Utraquists in gaining recogni- 
tion from the Council of Basel and the Papacy in order to carve out a space 
for its own legitimate existence. It was precisely the acceptance of Rome’s 
offer of peace, and the protection from external threats that it afforded, that 
allowed the Czech lands to undergo a century of ecclesiological experimen- 
tation and establish a living and legal toleration for distinctive forms of reli- 
gious practice. 
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The Organization of Czech Reform: Creating the Utraquist Church 


When the Compactata was accepted in 1436, it was understood that Sigismund 
would support the election of a Utraquist archbishop of Prague. The man cho- 
sen for that position was Jan Rokycana (d. 1471), who was the preacher at Our 
Lady Before Tyn in Prague and had defended the validity of communion in 
both kinds at Basel.^? And although Rokycana was never formally recognized 
by the Pope as archbishop, he did serve as one of the primary architects of the 
Czech national church that emerged out of Basel. Rokycana’s chief ally in the 
establishment of this church was Jiří of Poděbrady (r. 1458-1471), a Utraquist 
nobleman who became the sole Utraquist to reign as the king of Bohemia.** 
Fora generation, these two men demonstrated how the leaders of the Utraquist 
church and the Czech nobility could work in concert to sustain a national 
reform movement, thus solidifying the alliance that had been born in the wake 
of Hus’s death. Overall, the Utraquist church that developed under the leader- 
ship of this partnership can be characterized as traditional, in the sense that it 
maintained many of the liturgical and sacramental practices of the Catholic 
church; as confessional, in the sense that political and ecclesiastical identity 
were essentially coterminous; and as essentially national, in both the geo- 
graphic scope of its reform activity and its maintenance of the distinctively 
Czech practices of administering communion in both kinds and venerating 
Jan Hus as a saint. 

The formation of this church was not an easy process. In fact, the politi- 
cal ascent of Podébrady occurred even as Roman representatives in Prague 
attempted to revoke the Compactata. This invalidation was first attempted in 
1448, when a papal legate stole the original document from Prague; it was 
finalized in 1462, when Pope Pius 11 abrogated the Compactata due to the 
Czechs’ supposed insistence on the necessity of communion in both kinds for 
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salvation.^6 Despite Pius's decree, the Compactata remained in force within 
the Czech lands for another century. Within the larger international commu- 
nity, however, the Papacy's revocation effectively marked the Czechs as here- 
tics, a perception that the Hungarian king Matthias Corvinus used to justify his 
attempt to claim the Bohemian throne by means of a “holy” war against Jiří of 
Poděbrady in 1468.47 In response to this foreign threat, a manifesto circulated 
early in 1469 that was addressed to all “lovers of God's truth and descendants of 
our Czech nation", who would act "to preserve and save the holy truth, that is, 
the holy chalice...and the common good of the Czech and Moravian lands”.*8 
This document recalled texts that had been produced in the1420s as a response 
to the crusades against the Hussites, and its contents explicitly promoted an 
awareness of Czech identity that emphasized its continuing, exclusive posses- 
sion of divine truth and the necessity of defending its collective identity. The 
manifesto cited the example of Moses, Joshua, Judith, and the Maccabees in 
arguing that "the Lord God permits his elect to be exposed to trials, but he does 
not suffer them to succumb”.*9 It would seem that the language of the Bohe- 
mians' divine election did not disappear with the rise of the Utraquist church; 
rather, that distinctive idiom was expanded to encompass a kingdom whose 
ruler and church were under assault from a new Holofernes or Antiochus 
Epiphanes. Israel redivivus, indeed. 

Despite Corvinus's papally-endorsed campaigns and the deaths of King Jiří 
and Jan Rokycana in 1471, the Utraquist church survived. And as the 15th cen- 
tury came to a close, it had achieved a potentially surprising level of political 
security and institutional stability. The main cause for the Utraquists' security 
was the continued support of the Czech nobility, despite the ascension of the 
Polish Catholic King Vladislav Jagiellon (r. 1471-1516) to the Czech throne upon 
Podébrady's death. Utraquism also continued to flourish among the citizens of 
Prague, who even rose up against Vladislav in 1483 in order to resist his efforts 
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pravdy,” in Husitské manifesty, ed. Amedeo Molnar (Prague, 1980), pp. 229-240. 
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to limit the practice of Utraquism within the Bohemian capital.5° Following 
this revolt, the king was forced to negotiate the Peace of Kutna Hora; this 1485 
truce legally sanctioned the Utraquist and Catholic churches within the Czech 
kingdom, thus making it the first legally bi-confessional state in Europe.*! The 
Kutna Hora agreement also recognized the individual subject's right to dissent 
from his lord’s religious adherence, thus going considerably beyond the prin- 
ciple of cuius regio, eius religio that would underwrite the Peace of Augsburg in 
1555- Overall, the Peace of Kutna Hora guaranteed the Utraquist church’s exis- 
tence within the Czech lands and formally acknowledged Bohemia and 
Moravia’s unusual status as lands wherein a majority of the aristocracy, eccle- 
siastical hierarchy, and population belonged to a different church than their 
monarch. 

The delicate balance of power instituted by the Peace of Kutna Hora proved 
to be surprisingly durable. It was not until the more assertive Habsburg dynasty 
assumed the throne in 1526 and the Utraquist nobility became involved in 
the political and military conflicts attendant to the German Reformation in the 
1540s that the status quo of the Peace was seriously undermined. The Utraquist 
church flourished within this relatively peaceful milieu, working under the 
oversight of a consistory of senior religious leaders and an associated body of 
secular defensores; the consistory, which had been in existence since the 1410s, 
had limited coercive powers, and was directed by an administrator rather than 
a bishop.?? Under its leadership, Utraquist religious leaders devoted their cre- 
ative energies to the production of artwork, vernacular hymns, and liturgical 
texts that celebrated the Czech past and the distinctive foci of Utraquist piety: 
the communion chalice and St Jan Hus.?? The prioritization of these points of 
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distinction was essential precisely because so much else in Utraquist belief 
and practice was essentially Catholic. Indeed, the Utraquists celebrated the 
traditional seven sacraments, preached the necessity of good works, main- 
tained the cult of saints, and mandated that their priests be properly ordained 
by Catholic bishops in order to protect the principle of apostolic succession.5+ 
And while these continuities with traditional theology and practice have 
exposed the Utraquist church to scholarly accusations of theological “nebu- 
losity”, they should not mask the Utraquists’ willingness to create distinctive 
institutional forms and devotional practices that affirmed their existence as a 
decidedly national church that existed outside of papal hegemony.°® 

It is not only contemporary historians who have taken the Utraquist 
church to task for its willingness to compromise. Within the Czech lands 
themselves, a small, pacifist offshoot from the Utraquists also positioned 
itself against the mainstream by mandating the church’s absolute with- 
drawal from political entanglements. This sect, called the Unity of Brethren 
(Jednota bratrska/ Unitas Fratrum), formed its first community in the vil- 
lage of Kunvald in 1457 or 1458. It took inspiration from the vernacular 
theologian Petr Chel£icky (c. 1380-c. 1458), who had debated with both the 
Taborites and mainline Hussite leaders concerning the impossibility of 
just war, the apostolic poverty of the clergy, and the necessary separation 
of church and state from the 1420s on.56 The Unity adopted these ideas 
wholesale, and went even further in applying an apostolic logic to their 
fledgling community. Just as the earliest Church had existed outside of the 
political orbit of Rome, they argued that the contemporary Christian com- 
munity should reject the inevitable corruption that came from any collab- 
oration with secular powers.5” The Unity also favored a communalist economic 
ethic, imposed strict moral oversight among its members, and even established 
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its own priesthood in 1467, given the paucity of clergy who met the group’s 
stringent moral requirements and were willing to live outside of the estab- 
lished church's networks of patronage.°® In taking this step, the Unity 
offered a new vision of what a church could and should be, and thereby 
denied the Utraquists’ claim that the Davidic or Maccabean monarchy was 
the ideal model for late medieval Bohemian society. Rather, the Unity 
turned to the earliest apostolic community described in Acts as a template 
for their own movement, and thus advanced a supersessionist claim to rep- 
resent a truly Christian, new Israel contra the hopelessly compromised state 
church of the Czech lands.°? Given their rejection of medieval political 
and religious norms, the Unity experienced persecution from its founda- 
tion and was excluded from the terms of the Peace of Kutna Hora. The 
Unity was specifically outlawed in 1503 and 1508 by King Vladislav, but 
nonetheless gained powerful aristocratic patrons who allowed its produc- 
tive and peaceful communities to flourish on their lands.9? And although it 
only ever comprised a small minority of the Czech population, the Unity 
remained as an outspoken critic of the worldly, politically entangled Utraquist 
and Catholic churches. 

By the end of the 15th century, the Czech lands had given rise to both an 
indigenous, institutional church and a withdrawing, sectarian alternative. 
It had also seen the appearance and decline of a radical, militant com- 
mune and multiple urban uprisings inspired by apocalyptic preaching. 
These innovations and revivals had been consistently justified by appeals 
to biblical language, although the referents were essentially different. For 
the mainstream Utraquists, the Israelite nation of David, Josiah, or the 
Maccabees was a fitting model; for the Unity of Brethren, the persecuted 
Christian minority of Acts served as a model and archetype. And alongside 
both was a substantial Catholic minority in the Czech lands that looked to 
the king in Prague and the Pope in Rome for its leadership. Despite con- 
temporary scholarly views of Bohemia after Basel, then, this variegated 
landscape of theological debate and ecclesiological experimentation was 
far from sterile. Rather, it was a zone that witnessed dialogue, competition, 
and overt conflict between groups who all claimed to be the visible repre- 
sentations of the true Christian community. 
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The main spurs for continued debate among these competing churches in the 
following century came from outside the Czech lands, and two external influ- 
ences were primary. The first of these was the outbreak of the German and 
Swiss Reformations during the 1510s and 1520s, which many scholars have 
interpreted as fatal to the Czech Reformation as an independent entity. After 
all, how could an isolated and theologically irresolute Utraquist church resist 
the charismatic and intellectual lure of the great reformers? Recent research 
has demonstrated, however, that any perception of a widespread Lutheran (in 
the 1520s) and subsequent Calvinist (in the 1570s) absorption of the indigenous 
Czech churches into their spheres of influence is a mirage.9! Further, an analy- 
sis of Luther's earliest responses to the writings of Hus around 1520 and 
embrace of the Unity as allies for religious reform in the 1530s reveals that the 
Saxon reformer himself both viewed the Czechs as possessing their own distin- 
guished reform genealogy and accorded that lineage considerably more respect 
than he did to other contemporary reformers.9? Indeed, the starting point for 
any evaluation of the Czech Reformation's second century must begin with 
recognition that the Utraquists and Unity dealt with the German and Swiss 
reformers as equals, rather than marginal figures seeking necessary guidance 
from the new centres of reform.63 

That said, it is clear that the Lutheran Reformation had significant influence 
on Czech churches. Indeed, beginning in the 1520s many of Luther's works were 
translated into Czech and published in large print runs; a steady stream of 
Czech students undertook study at Wittenberg, most notably among the lead- 
ers of the Unity; and a party, often referred to as the Neo-Utraquists, arose 
within the Utraquist leadership that sought to integrate Luther's theological 
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insights into their tradition.6* And while Zdeněk David has recently questioned 
whether such a defined group ever existed, citing a lack of distinctive Neo- 
Utraquist texts, it seems clear that many among the Utraquists were invested in 
establishing ties between themselves and the new Protestant movements.® In 
doing so, these 16th-century leaders were building on the Utaquist tradition of 
self-reflection and adaptation that had begun with the church's foundation in 
the 1430 while returning to a more expansive vision of the church as a poten- 
tially universal body with a common theological core that had characterized 
the Hussite movement. It is also clear, however, that the Utraquists and the 
Unity refused to relinquish either their most distinctive practices, such as the 
celebration of the cult of St Jan Hus, or the traditional teachings, including their 
insistence on the necessity of good works, clerical celibacy, and, among the 
Utraquists, the sacrificial theology of the Mass, that were inimical to 16th- 
century Protestants.66 The survival of these beliefs and practices therefore indi- 
cated that the Czech Reformation would maintain its idiosyncratic markers of 
identity contra Wittenberg and Geneva as well as Rome. 

The Czechs' qualified acceptance of 16th-century Protestants as colleagues 
in religious reform was shaded with overtly political tones after the ascension 
of the Habsburg Ferdinand 1 of Austria (r. 1526-1564) to the Bohemian throne.®” 
After decades of benign neglect under the Jagiellonian dynasty, the presence of 
a more assertive, staunchly Catholic monarch provided the second impetus for 
religious change and conflict in the Czech lands. First and foremost, a strong 
king threatened the de facto *monarchy of the Estates" which had prevailed in 
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the Czech lands since the late 1400s.68 Any challenge to the nobility’s political 
dominance was also bound to have profound religious ramifications, as the 
nobles’ relative autonomy had allowed them to patronize, protect, and even 
assume leadership roles among the Utraquists, the Unity, and the new evangeli- 
cal movements growing in the Czech lands.9? This autonomy was irrevocably 
undermined in 1547, however, when a group of Czech nobles and the leaders of 
the Czech cities half-heartedly supported the German Protestant princes in the 
Schmalkaldic War against Ferdinand’s brother, the Emperor Charles v (r. 1519- 
1556). The Czechs’ indecisive actions both helped to doom the Protestant war 
effort and guaranteed royal reprisals that initially targeted the Unity and urban 
Estates as the monarchy's primary opponents." And while Bohemia’s semi- 
independent legal status with the Holy Roman Empire and the precedent of 
the Compactata and Peace of Kutná Hora allowed the Czechs to avoid the 
impositions of the 1555 Peace of Augsburg, which dictated that territories 
within the Empire adhere to their sovereign's religious confession, Ferdinand 
decisively supported the growth of Catholic institutions within his domains."! 
Indeed, Ferdinand's decisions to establish a Jesuit college in Prague in 1556 
and fill the archiepiscopal vacancy in Prague with a Catholic incumbent, 
Antonín Brus of Mohelnice, in 1561 clearly attested to his perception that 
these pillars of Counter-Reformation Catholicism were necessary for restor- 
ing proper order to his Czech domains.” 
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Even as the Catholic party under Habsburg leadership gained greater 
strength in the Czech kingdom, the non-Catholic ecclesiastical landscape was 
becoming more complicated. Within Moravia, Anabaptist communities had 
found protection on anumber of nobles’ estates, and the Unity had established 
ties with Calvinist communities and universities from the southern German 
lands.’3 The presence of these churches, along with the continued growth of 
Lutheran communities throughout the borderlands between Germany and 
Bohemia, as well as Silesia, attested to the existence of a plurality of churches 
that the terms of the Peace of Kutna Hora simply could not comprehend.” As 
such, over the course of the 1560s the Czech Protestant churches promulgated 
a series of irenic statements directed towards creating a common theological 
platform upon which an anti-Habsburg political programme could be con- 
structed.”> The non-Catholics also pushed for the legal abrogation of the 
Compactata in 1567, a move designed to formally acknowledge the existence 
and legitimacy of the Unity and the Czech branches of international Protestant 
churches."6 These initial efforts at establishing a united front against the rising 
tide of Czech Catholicism culminated in the presentation of the Bohemian 
Confession to King Maximilian 11 (r. 1564-1576) in May 1575. This document was 
theologically grounded in the Lutheran Augsburg Confession of 1530, but also 
incorporated key ideas culled from the earliest Hussite confessional texts 
(including the Four Articles) and an organizational scheme drawn from the 
Unity’s 16th-century confessions.” The Confession therefore contained a thor- 
oughly Lutheran articulation of justification by faith alongside one article 
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defending the necessity of good works and another (quoting directly from one 
of Hus’s late treatises) undercutting the church’s claim to bind and loose.7? In 
many respects, then, this document should be understood as a textual embodi- 
ment of the essential contours of the Czech Reformation, as it combined dis- 
tinctive Czech practices and traditions with outside influences in a negotiated 
process that delineated an ecclesiastical body encompassing features of tradi- 
tional Christian practice, evangelical theology, and a political vision of the 
Czech kingdom as a land uniquely capable of sustaining the existence of this 
true Church. 

Although Maximilian, unlike Ferdinand, held the Catholic church at arm’s 
length throughout his reign, he died without confirming the Confession as the 
legal charter for the Protestant communities within his domains. Indeed, the 
formal acceptance of the text by a Habsburg monarch would have to wait until 
1609, when his eldest son, Rudolf 11 (r. 1576-1611), issued the so-called Letter of 
Majesty recognizing the legitimacy of the Czech Protestant churches in 
exchange for their support against his brother, Matthias, in their conflict over 
the Habsburg throne.”? With this formal recognition, the Czech ecclesiological 
landscape reached its full capacity. The nationalist Utraquists, the resurgent 
Catholics, the newly — and finally — acknowledged Unity, and the emergent 
Lutheran and Reformed parties: all of these churches were given equal legal 
footing within the Czech lands. The Letter of Majesty thus brought the logic of 
coexistence first expressed in the Compactata and the Peace of Kutna Hora to 
its conclusion. 

That logic was, however, rendered obsolete almost as soon as it was expressed. 
Only two years after its promulgation, the law of the Letter of Majesty was 
threatened by external military intervention; the 1610s were marked by escalat- 
ing political conflict between Catholic and Protestant nobles at the Habsburg 
court, and the proliferation of religious propaganda tinged with apocalyptic 
rhetoric only heightened the tension caused by these religio-political strug- 
gles.8° This volatile situation famously and catastrophically combusted with 
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the Prague defenestration of 1618, the ensuing election of the Calvinist Elector 
Palatine, Frederick v, to the Czech throne, and the consequent, disastrous 
defeat of the Protestant Czechs by the Habsburg Ferdinand 11 (r. 1620-1637) at 
the Battle of White Mountain in 1620.9! In the wake of the Habsburg victory, the 
long, careful process of ecclesiastical negotiation and redefinition that had 
taken place over the previous two centuries was largely undone; through a 
canny combination of punitive measures against opposition leaders, the coop- 
tation of many elites through the promise of lands and opportunities at court, 
and the deployment of a full range of the Catholic church’s pedagogical and 
persuasive resources, Ferdinand returned nearly all of the Czech kingdom to 
Roman obedience within a generation.?? And thus Ferdinand's resoundingly 
successful re-Catholicization of Bohemia, with its transformation of the Czech 
lands into a nation of uniform piety and fervor, might ironically be seen as the 
ultimate realization of the “Israelite” vision of the Czech nation first espoused 
by the founders of its Reformation. 


Conclusion: Towards a Revision of Czech Reform 


Despite the typical presentation of Ferdinand’s Bohemia in contemporary 
scholarship as a nation reduced to orthodoxy at the edge of a sword, it seems 
that the 17th century actually witnessed the re-channeling and transformation 
of the dynamism that characterized the Czech Reformation, rather than its 
outright suppression.®3 Devotion to new native saints, the proliferation of local 
pilgrimages and educational institutions, and the composition of sacred histo- 
ries characterized 17th-century Czech religious practice. And although this 
piety had been forcibly cast in a Catholic mould immediately after White 
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Mountain, persuasion was just as important as power in shaping this new, col- 
lective religious identity. Perhaps, then, just as neither the suppression of radi- 
cal Hussitism in the 1430s nor the introduction of Protestant ideology in the 
1520s signaled the end of the Czech Reformation, so too have reports of the 
death of Czech religious reform in the 1620s been greatly exaggerated. 

And yet, the image of the tragic death of the Czech Reformation remains. 
It had sunk deep roots, to be sure, among the people who were exiled from 
the Czech lands in the wake of White Mountain, and the most influential of 
its early proponents was undoubtedly John Comenius (Jan Amos Komensky) 
(d. 1670), the educator, humanist, and last bishop of the Czech Unity of 
Brethren.8* Comenius left the Czech lands in 1627, compelled by a royal 
order that demanded conversion to Catholicism or exile, and he spent the 
remainder of his life moving from one European state to the next. It is no 
surprise, then, that Comenius consistently employed Israelite imagery to 
describe his plight, and that of his coreligionists, but shifted the biblical ref- 
erent from the ascendant kingdom of David to the generation of Moses wan- 
dering in the wilderness or the Judean remnant held captive in Babylonia.85 
In making this rhetorical move, Comenius maintained the Czechs’ status as 
a chosen people, but argued that they had been cast down by God because 
they had come to take their election for granted.96 This image of the fallen, 
outcast Czechs has persisted in scholarly imagination because it fits nicely 
within both the nationalist paradigm of Czech history that saw the imposi- 
tion of Catholicism as part and parcel of the imperial suppression of Czech 
identity, and the Marxist interpretation of history that saw the egalitarian 
aspirations of the Hussite revolution finally crushed by an alliance between 
elite landholders and the imperial throne. Within both of these ideological 
superstructures, a lachrymose narrative of the Czech Reformation helped to 
explain how the destiny of their respective protagonists had been deferred, 
but not destroyed. 


84 Biographies of Comenius are legion. The standard work remains Milada Blekastad, 
Comenius: Versuch eines Umrisses von Leben, Werk und Schicksal des Jan Amos Komensky 
(Oslo, 1969). See also Atwood, The Theology of the Czech Brethren, Chapters 12 and 13. 

85 Urbánek, “Patria Lost,’ p. 594. 

86 Comenius made this case most clearly in his Historia persecutionum ecclesiae Bohemicae 
(Amsterdam, 1648), which was published as a sort of Czech-specific appendix to the 
Protestant martyrologies of the previous centuries by John Foxe and Matthias Flacius 
Illyricus. 
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Within the last generation, however, the tendency to read backwards from 
White Mountain to the beginning of religious reform in the 14th and 15th cen- 
tury in order to diagnose the crucial moments of compromise and surrender 
that allowed the Habsburg victory to occur has finally begun to fade. As new 
interpretive lenses and explanatory tools have been brought to bear on the 
Czech Reformation, the grand narratives of dialectical materialism and the 
emergence of the modern nation state have ceded ground to attempts to 
understand the development of Czech reform within its late medieval and 
early modern contexts. This contextual drive has been most fruitful when it 
produces nuanced comparisons between the Czech experience of reform and 
those of other regions and nations, whether in terms of religious tolerance, 
confessionalization, or the outbreak of the Catholic Reformation. Much more 
work remains to be done, however, particularly regarding the role of print 
culture in the dissemination of Czech reform ideas and the effect that indi- 
vidual leaders’ personal relationships, institutional affiliations, and epistolary 
networks had on linking the Czech Reformation with the wider world of 
European religious reform.®’ This chapter has focused on the debates over the 
nature of the church that characterized the Czech Reformation precisely 
because those conflicts foreshadowed those that would overtake the rest of 
Europe in the 16th century, thus marking ecclesiology as an ideal arena for 
seeing the relevance, and even centrality, of the Czech Reformation within 
the broader expanse of early modern history. An analysis of the various ways 
that religious communities sought to establish and institutionalize them- 
selves as avatars of the one true Church also allows us to avoid both trium- 
phalist and tragic historical narratives, and focus instead on the unforeseen 
but fruitful outcomes that emerged when rival churches were forced to con- 
front each other time and again. The parameters of these ongoing encounters 
were certainly set by politics; it was the strength of the nobility and urban 
governments, along with the typical weakness of Bohemian kings that allowed 
for the development of a highly diverse ecclesiastical landscape within the 
Czech lands. But the substance of the exchange between churches, each 
claiming to be unique, left a legacy of moral, metaphysical, political, and even 
apocalyptic vocabularies for defining that body of Christians called the 
Church that became central to 16th- and 17th-century debates. 


87 A model for this sort of investigation has been provided by Daniel Hobbins in his 
Authorship and Publicity Before Print: Jean Gerson and the Transformation of Late Medieval 
Learning (Philadelphia, 2009). 
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CHAPTER 2 
The Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth 

Maciej Ptaszynski 

Introduction 


The heterogeneous nature of the Reformation in the Polish-Lithuanian 
Commonwealth precludes an unequivocal characterization of the movement. 
The Polish and Lithuanian Reformation has been closely connected with the 
nobility. Wincenty Zakrzewski described “the growth of the self-consciousness 
of noblemen’ as the decisive factor in confessional transformation. Gottfried 
Schramm described the change as a classic “case of the Reformation against 
the ruler”. For Schramm, the anti-clericalism of the nobility was the most 
important common feature shared by members of, and sympathizers with, the 
movement. Others such as Janusz Tazbir argued that the Reformation lacked 
any deeper religious convictions; it remained simply “an intellectual adventure 
of the nobility”. Jolanta Dworzaczkowa claimed that the weakness of towns 
was a major reason for the defeat of the Reformation. According to Maria 
Bogucka, “the quietism typical of agrarian societies” was responsible for the 
weakness of the movement.! 

The Polish Reformation can be also described as a specific example of the 
“late Reformation’, characterized by its heterogeneity as well as by an intensive 
cultural transfer. The movement was strongly influenced by humanist and 
Erasmian traditions. Therefore, the process of confessional self-definition was 
protracted, complex, and heteromorphic. As typical “late reformers’, some 
Poles and Lithuanians transitioned smoothly from sympathy for Philipp 
Melanchthon and Philippism towards Calvinism and to Antitrinitarianism. 

For scholars, the main problems posed by the nature of the Polish Refor- 
mation are the reasons behind its popularity and enormous success in the 
middle of the century but then its apparent failure some fifty years later. This 
chapter will review three important issues connected to the Reformation; its 
initial reception in Poland, the development of Protestant churches and com- 
munities, and the relationship between these new confessions and the state- 
building process. 


1 An overview of research is discussed in Michael G. Müller, “Reformationsforschung in Polen,’ 
Archiv für Reformationsgeschichte 100 (2009), 139-154. 
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THE POLISH-LITHUANIAN COMMONWEALTH 4l 
First Impulses and the Communal Reformation 


The 16th century was a time of great political and social change in Poland. The 
century was inaugurated with the political success of the Jagiellonian dynasty. 
Around 1500, the family reigned not only in the Kingdom of Poland and the 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania, but also in Bohemia and Hungary. In comparison to 
these two other kingdoms, the connection between Poland and Lithuania was 
deeper and stronger; both countries had been united under one sceptre since 
1385, and after the Union of Lublin (1569), they created one "Commonwealth of 
both nations" (Rzeczpospolita Obojga Narodów) with a common diet (sejm), 
foreign policy, and currency. By this point, the Duchy of Masovia (in 1526) and 
a portion of the lands of the Teutonic Knights known as Royal Prussia (in 
1466/1525) had joined the Kingdom of Poland. After the Union, the size of the 
Commonwealth was comparable only to the Ottoman Empire, to the Russian 
monarchy and to the Holy Roman Empire. Other states, such as Spain and 
France, were hardly half as large. In terms of population, however, the Polish- 
Lithuanian Commonwealth was relatively small (7.5 million) when compared 
to France (16 million), the Empire (12 million), or Spain (9 million)? The popu- 
lation of Poland and Lithuania was already before the Reformation a religious 
and cultural patchwork where Jews, Orthodox Christians, Muslims, and 
Hussites coexisted with Catholics. The Reformation in the Polish-Lithuanian 
Commonwealth was therefore a complex phenomenon of religious and social 
change. 

In the Kingdom of Poland and Grand Duchy of Lithuania, and then after 
1569 in the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth, many earlier political and cul- 
tural structures were preserved. Social relations retained their feudal character 
of interpersonal obligations. Nobles considered themselves to be knights who 
owed the monarch "aid and counsel" but were unwilling to pay taxes and con- 
sidered other social groups as rivals.? Nobles were reluctant to support the 
state's administrative authorities because they considered themselves to be 
the political body of the Commonwealth. On their domains, the wealthiest 
noblemen held great political, judicial, and economic power.* Despite differ- 
ences in their social status, the nobility cultivated a mythology of equality. 
Effectively, the diets, as a real representation of this “imagined” noble political 
nation, was the most important institution, which not only had legislative 


2 Andrzej Wyczanski, Polska w Europie xvi stulecia (Poznan, 1999), pp. 15, 17. 

3 Slawomir Baczkowski, Szlachectwo. Studium z dziejów idei w pismiennictwie polskim. Druga 
potowa xvi wieku, xv11 wiek (Lublin, 2009). 

4 Urszula Augustyniak, Dwor i klientela Krzysztofa Radziwitta (Warsaw, 1999), pp. 14-75. 
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prerogatives but also judicial and administrative ones. In fact, the Commonwealth 
was never suited to the development of absolutist patterns of government, 
described in the ıgth century as a typical model for the development of early 
modern states. Even after the rejection of the “absolutist theory” by historians, 
the Commonwealth has retained an exceptional status.? The Polish Reformation 
provided a “case of the Reformation against the ruler”, who remained Catholic. 
However, the Polish monarchy was not as strong an institution as it was in 
many other states. 

The cities of Poland remained relatively weak and never gained a strong 
political position. The wealthiest and strongest among them were the three 
urban centres in Royal Prussia, Torun (Thorn), Elblag (Elbing), and Gdansk 
(Danzig), with mostly German-speaking populations. In Cracow, the capital of 
the kingdom and one the main residences of the king, members of the urban 
elite were also primarily German-speaking. Poland’s “urban reformation” was a 
German-language event, whereas elsewhere the movement interacted with an 
“agrarian society” of Polish- and Lithuanian-speaking nobility. 

The issue of the reception of new religious ideas in the Polish-Lithuanian 
Commonwealth raises questions regarding the agents, methods, and content 
of the transferred ideas. In the first half of the century, the German-speaking 
citizens of the larger towns in Poland and in Royal Prussia were the predomi- 
nant social group affected. A second important group was a circle of humanists 
alongside a group of Polish-speaking nobles who were particularly fascinated 
by Erasmus of Rotterdam. Directly after the publication of Martin Luther's the- 
ses in 1517, the first of Luther’s publications appeared in the cities of Royal 
Prussia.® At about the same time a number of Lutheran preachers, who were 
recruited from among Catholic clergy and monks, began to teach and also 
rejected clerical celibacy.’ There were similar occurrences in Torun, Elblag, and 
other major cities. This was confirmed by a letter from Martin Luther, who 
wrote to Georg Spalatin in 1522 that in Poland, “the Gospel is craved for every- 
where, and therefore, we are asked for preachers”. 


5 Wolfgang Reinhard, Geschichte der Staatsgewalt. Eine vergleichende Verfassungsgeschichte 
Europas von den Anfängen bis zur Gegenwart (Munich, 1999), pp. 50-51, 76-80, 333. 

6 Tadeusz Glemma, Stosunki kościelne w Toruniu w stuleciu xvi-xvni na tle dziejów kościelnych 
Prus Królewskich (Toruń, 1934), p. 31. 

7 Brigitte Poschmann, “Königlich Preussen, Ermland,” in Die Territorien des Reichs im Zeitalter 
der Reformation und Konfessionalisierung. Land und Konfession 1500-1650, 2, eds. A. Schindling 
and W. Ziegler (Münster, 1995), pp. 206-219. Józef Buława, Walki spoteczno-ustrojowe w 
Toruniu w I polowie xvi wieku (Torun, 1971), p. 116. 

8 Martin Luther to Georg Spalatin (26 July 1522) in: wA-Briefe, 2, p. 38 (“Ubique sititur 
Evangelium, undique a nobis petentur Evanglistae”). 
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Soon, riots broke out in many major cities. The biggest schisms were in 
Torun (in 1520/21 and 1523), Elblag (1523 and 1525), and Gdansk (1523 and 
1525/26 (Danziger Aufruhr)). There were also outbreaks of iconoclasm in 
Gdansk though some scholars have argued that their importance has been 
overestimated.? Conflicts erupted in Lublin, Poznan, Warsaw (in 1525), and in 
over twenty other cities.!° There was also a peasant rebellion in the neighbour- 
ing Duchy of Prussia in 1525.!! However, religion was not the most important 
cause of this unrest, with conflicts emerging between social and economic 
groups. As a result, a new body of representatives was created in the major 
cities. Besides two old institutions, the city council and the city court, the 
“Third Order” (trzeci ordynek, dritte Ordnung) was established to represent the 
lower strata of society. These episodes bore a greater resemblance to the strug- 
gles typical of northern German cities than to the Peasants’ War of the 1520s. 
Nevertheless, this social unrest in Polish towns certainly reflects a general crisis 
of authority typical of the early Reformation.!? 

Though the schisms provoked a hostile reaction from the Polish king, who 
in 1526 occupied the city of Gdansk with an army of 8,000 men and executed 
several leaders of the new movement, the Reformation was at this time unof- 
ficially present in all the cities of Royal Prussia. Despite the efforts of the bishops 
of Warmia, Włocławek, and Chełmno, Lutheran sympathizers gradually joined 
city councils, and the first Lutheran preachers taught in city churches. The 
Polish king only in July 1557 officially gave Torun, Elbląg, and Gdańsk the right 
to celebrate communion in both kinds. 

Beyond Polish and Lithuanian cities, the Reformation also spread among 
the nobility and intellectual elite. The new religious ideas quickly advanced 
among students and lecturers at the University of Cracow. This university had 
been founded in 1364, and after an economic crisis, reopened at the beginning 
of the 15th century. On the eve of the 16th century, the university hosted the 
first wandering humanists, who gave lectures and worked as private teachers 
or extranei (non-faculty lecturers). The most famous and talented among them 
were Filippo Buonaccorsi (better known as Philippus Callimachus) from Italy, 


9 Katarzyna Cieslak, Miedzy Rzymem, Wittenbergq a Genewg. Sztuka Gdanska jako miasta 
podzielonego wyznaniowo (Wroclaw, 2000), p. 59. 

io Ryszard Szczygieł, Konflikty spoteczne w Lublinie w pierwszej potowie xv1 wieku (Warsaw, 
1977), P- 98. 

ı1 Henryk Zins, Powstanie chtopskie w Prusach książęcych w 1525 roku. Walki spoteczne w 
Prusach w początkach reformacji i ich geneza (Warsaw, 1953). 

12 Heinz Schilling, “The Reformation in the Hanseatic Cities,” Sixteenth Century Journal 14 
(1983), 443-456. 
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Conrad Celtis from Germany, and Laurentius Corvinus from Silesia. In 1490, 
they founded the Sodalitas litteraria Vistulana, an informal group modeled on 
the academies in Florence and Rome. Quite frequently, Cracow was just a stop 
on their itinerary. Upon visiting and leaving the city, some either complained 
about its rude and barbaric conditions, such as the north-German humanist 
Johannes Hadus, or praised the glory of the university, like the Welsh scholar 
Leonard Coxe. Erasmus of Rotterdam quickly became a very popular figure in 
these circles.!3 In 1524, he wrote proudly and not unjustly “Polonia mea est”.* 
Including book dedications, his correspondence with Poles included over go 
letters, and his correspondents were among the most important figures in 
Polish political and cultural life. 

In contrast to many northern European universities, Cracow did not witness a 
significant feud between scholastics and humanists that would pave the way from 
humanism towards the Reformation. At the turn of the century, the university had 
arguably reached its high point. Though the number of students continued to grow, 
there were noticeable signs of trouble. Newly-created universities at Wittenberg in 
1502, Frankfurt an der Oder in 1508, and at Königsberg (now Kaliningrad) in 1544 
were strong rivals. The broad stream of foreign students, who made up almost half 
of the student body, gradually dried to a trickle. The higher nobility within Poland 
began to look down on Cracow and considered it inferior to other European acade- 
mies.!6 Consequently, they sent their children abroad. Wittenberg became the most 
popular destination. 536 students from Poland and 453 from Royal Prussia matricu- 
lated at Wittenberg between 151 and 1645. Though the Polish king officially prohib- 
ited students from studying at Wittenberg in 1535, they worked around these 
restrictions. Some ignored these orders while many matriculated at Leipzig in order 
to visit Wittenberg.!® Though most relationships between these Polish students and 


13 Henryk Barycz, Historja Uniwersytetu Jagiellońskiego w epoce humanizmu (Cracow, 1935), p. 20. 

14 Erasmus to William Warham (4 Sep. 1524) in Opus epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami, 5, 
ed. P.S. Allen (Oxford, 1924), n.1488. 

15 Maria Cytowska, ed., Korespondencja Erazma z Polakami (Warsaw, 1965). Howard 
Louthan, “A Model for Christendom? Erasmus, Poland and the Reformation,’ Church 
History 83 (2014), 18-37. 

16 Barycz, Historia Uniwersytetu Jagiellońskiego, pp. 13-114. 

17 Dorota Żołądź-Strzelczyk, Peregrinatio academica: studia młodzieży polskiej z Korony i 
Litwy na akademiach i uniwersytetach niemieckich w XVI i pierwszej polowie XVII wieku 
(Poznan, 1996). M. Pawlak, Studia uniwersyteckie młodzieży z Prus Królewskich w XVI- 
XVIII w. (Toruń, 1988). 

18 Theodor Wotschke, “Polnische Studenten in Wittenberg,’ Jahrbücher für Kultur und 
Geschichte der Slawen 2 (1926), 169—200. Between 1501 and 1626, 700 students from Poland 
and 470 from Royal Prussia matriculated at Leipzig. 
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their Wittenberg professors were likely superficial, in some instances deep and last- 
ing friendships developed. Such was the case particularly with Philipp Melanchthon 
who forged important relationships with Jan Maczynski, Andreas Fricius Modrevius, 
Johannes a Lasco (Jan Laski), and the Trzecieski family.!? 

The shrinking number of matriculations at the university in Cracow (from 
3,215 in the first decade of the 16th century to 1,710 in the third decade) was 
partly due to its negative or tepid response to the Reformation. Joachim of 
Lowenberg was one of the first lecturers at the Jagiellonian University, who 
was rumoured to admire Luther. In 1522 he was accused of sympathizing with 
the Lutheran cause.?? He initially refuted the claim and stayed in Cracow until 
at least 1528. Another important supporter of the Lutheran Reformation was 
James of Iłża (Jakub z Iłży), who graduated from the university (BA 1511, MA 
1515) and then started lecturing in 1516/17. In 1528, he also began to preach in 
Cracow, but after several trials, he was forced to leave Poland and moved to 
Wroctaw (Breslau) before he was condemned for heresy in 1535. His colleagues 
from the faculty of arts twice invited Philipp Melanchthon to join the univer- 
sity in 1530 and 1535. These invitations, however, were addressed not to a 
reformer but to Melanchthon as an expert in Greek philology. It was assumed 
that were he to accept the offer, he would convert to Catholicism.?! During this 
period students too had become acquainted with Protestant teachings. They 
retumed to Cracow after visits to Wittenberg, Leipzig, Nuremberg, or Strasbourg, 
where many had met Martin Luther, Philipp Melanchthon, or Martin Bucer. 
These contacts had only a minimal impact on the confessional character of the 
university. Still, almost forty years later, Andreas Fricius Modrevius, who had 
matriculated in 1519, recollected that Luther’s books were “brought to us from 
Germany and sold publicly in the Academy of Cracow. They were read by many 
who were interested in the new things and were not prohibited by the 
theologians."72? According to Modrevius, this situation changed after the 1520 


19 Henning P. Jürgens, “Drei Jahrzehnte Korrespondenz zwischen Philipp Melanchthon und 
Johannes a Lasco,’ in Fragmenta Melanchthoniana, Zur Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters 
und der frühen Neuzeit, eds. Günter Frank and Sebastian Lalla (Heidelberg, 2003), pp. 
147-162. Oskar Bartel, “Filip Melanchton w Polsce," Odrodzenie i Reformacja w Polsce 6 
(1961), 73-89. 

20 Wladislaus Wislocki, ed., Acta rectoralia almae universitatis studii cracoviensis, 1, nos. 2512, 
and 2522-2524. 

21 Roman Nir, “Próba nawrócenia Melanchtona przez biskupa Andrzeja Krzyckiego," Studia 
Płockie 8 (1980), 169-177. Gustav Kawernau, Die Versuche Melanchthon zur katholischen 
Kirche zurückzuführen (Halle, 1902), pp. 10-29. 

22 Andreas Fricius Modrevius to Pawel Głogowski (1 May 1558) in Andreas Fricius Modrevius, 
De Ecclesia Liber Secundus, ed. Casimirus Kumaniecki (Warsaw, 1965), p. 352. Stanistaw 
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Bull of Pope Leo X. However, this fascination with both Erasmus and Luther 
had far-reaching consequences. Though the university remained officially 
committed to Catholicism, a number of alumni who attended between 1520 
and 1530 became important leaders when the Reformation did establish itself 
more solidly in Poland. 

The Reformation reached the nobility rather slowly. Noble attitudes towards 
the clergy were strongly anti-clerical and reflected in part the rivalry between 
the two Estates. Beginning with the diet (sejm) of Bydgoszcz in 1520, nobles 
pleaded for an “assembly of justice” (conventus iustitiae) that would resolve the 
quarrels between the nobility and the clergy.?? This request was constantly 
repeated in the 16th and 17th centuries as a demand for concord between social 
groups (compositio inter status). Noble criticisms were primarily aimed at the 
privileges of the church, such as tax exemptions and the tithe, but also at 
abuses of office such as the misuse of powers of excommunication and unwar- 
ranted claims of papal authority. This classic set of complaints may be charac- 
terized as pre- or proto-Reformation but was obviously not a call for a full and 
thorough reform of church and society (discussed below in Chapter 5). Still, in 
certain situations the nobles pushed further. At the 1534 nobles’ assembly 
(sejmik) in Sroda they also demanded the printing of the Bible in Polish.24 The 
Bishop of Cracow and the Grand Chancellor of Poland, Jan Chojenski (1486- 
1538), wrote to Cardinal Girolamo Ghinucci about growing interest in Luther's 
books. Despite the efforts of the bishops, some nobles brought these proscri- 
bed texts into Poland and began circulating them among their friends.25 Such 
developments, however, were not uniform. When nobles gathered at Lviv 
(Lwöw) in 1537, the complaints they presented to the king lacked any trace of 
Reformation ideas.?® 

These protests and political crises provoked a vigorous reaction from the 
secular authorities. Between 1520 and 1526, the King of Poland, Sigismund 1 
(Zygmunt Stary, 1506-1548), issued a series of anti-Protestant edicts. The first 
was tendered on 3 May 1520, approximately a month before the publication of 


Kot, Andrzej Frycz Modrzewski. Studjum z dziejów kultury polskiej xvi w. (Cracow, 1923), 
pp. 7-8. 

23 Wacław Pociecha, “Walka sejmowa o przywileje Kościoła w Polsce w latach 1520-1537,” 
Reformacja w Polsce 2 (1922), 161-184. 

24 Wacław Pociecha, ed., Acta Tomiciana, 16 (Wrocław, 1961), no. 572, pp. 355-335, and no. 
573, PP- 358-361. 

25 Pociecha, “Walka sejmowa,” 168. 

26 Wincenty Zakrzewski, Powstanie i wzrost reformacji w Polsce 1520-1572 (Leipzig, 1870), 
p- 37. Antoni Prochaska, “Rokosz lwowski w r. 1537,’ Kwartalnik Historyczny 16 (1902), 1-22, 
208-242, and 381-400. 
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Leo X's Bull Exsurge Domine, which condemned a number of Luther's theses.?7 
These edicts forbade the import of Luther’s books under the threat of confisca- 
tion and banishment. The most severe of these edicts were published in 1523- 
1524. Those who popularized Protestant ideas could be sentenced to death and 
have their goods and property confiscated.?® In later regulations of 1535, 1540, 
and 1544, the king forbade teaching and lecturing based on the works of the 
reformers. He prohibited students and masters from visiting Protestant univer- 
sities and schools, such as those in Wittenberg, Leipzig, and Złotoryja (Goldberg) 
in Silesia. 

However, the position of the king and his court was far from unequivocal. On the 
one hand, the king remained Catholic, and without becoming involved in theologi- 
cal controversies, he proclaimed edicts against the new teachings. On the other 
hand, the courts of his wife, Bona Sforza (d. 1557), and his young son, Sigismund 
August (crowned 1530, ruled 1548-1572), included a number of heterodox figures. 
One of the most notable was the Franciscan monk Francesco Lismanino (1504- 
1566) who was active at Bona Sforza’s court. Lismanino belonged to the first genera- 
tion of Protestant preachers in Poland though the exact date of his conversion 
remains unknown.?9 Some of the members of the younger king's court were notori- 
ous for their inclination toward Luther's teachings.?9 

Apart from the monarch, local authorities were also very active in the war 
against the Reformation. The last prince of the Duchy of Masovia, Janusz 1, 
followed in the footsteps of Sigismund 1. In 1525, he prohibited the distribution 
of “books and the false doctrine of Luther, in any language, either Latin or 
German, or any other” under the penalty of death.?! Church leaders, led by 
papal nuncios, condemned Luther’s books and attempted to influence secular 
authorities. Nuncio Zacharias Ferreri was assigned to the Kingdom of Poland 
in 1519 to broker peace between the Teutonic Order and manage the canoniza- 
tion process of Kazimierz Jagiellon (d. 1484). After his arrival in February 1520, 
he was confronted with Lutheran sympathizers. In Vilnius (Wilno) on 2 February 
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1521 he issued a decree against Luther's books published in “Latin or other 
languages."? Two months later, he organized a public book-burning in Torun, 
where he attempted to burn a puppet (or image) of Luther as well.33 Before he 
left Poland in 1521, he worked assiduously to encourage the king and other 
authorities to step up their efforts in combating Lutheranism. His successors 
continued these efforts to influence the secular authorities, but in nearly all 
cases nuncios resided in Poland for only a short time. 

To recapitulate: the first phase of the Polish-Lithuanian Reformation cov- 
ered the period between 1518 and 1548. This first chapter opened with the 
spread of Luther's books and anti-Catholic polemics as well as the first preach- 
ers. These movements were accompanied by social tensions in the Prussian 
cities, a strong anti-clerical tendency among the nobility, and the growth of 
Erasmian Christianity at the university. 

Onthe one hand, many ofthese events cannot be characterized as formal causes 
of the Reformation but perhaps more accurately described as forerunners or pre- 
cursors. On the other hand, developments in the Prussian cities were in many ways 
a classic example of the Reformation as "an urban event" (discussed below in 
Chapter 11). The first impulses came from below and from wandering preachers 
and were adopted by townspeople who expressed through their personal piety a 
more general longing for spiritual reform and a desire to participate more fully in 
city government. Peter Blickle described this moment as a “communal reforma- 
tion" (Gemeindereformation), which then turned into a “reformation of the (city) 
council" (Ratsreformation) and finally into a (conservative) “reformation of the 
princes" (Fiirstenreformation).* These three moments obviously cannot be seen as 
universal phases of the Reformation, but as an analytical framework, helping to 
assess the variety of responses to the question of ecclesiastical reform in the largest 
cities as well as the hesitation of landlords and the skepticism of the king. 


Cultural Exchange 


How were ideas about reform exchanged between the Commonwealth 
and Protestant Europe and how did these patterns change over time? The 
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experience of Polish nobles studying abroad, though significant, was not the 
main method of communication. Far more important was both correspon- 
dence and personal contacts with reformers in Saxony and the Swiss lands. 
The impact of Martin Luther on the Polish and Lithuanian Reformation 
was relatively limited.?5 True, his books were known very early in Poland, 
and it was not a coincidence that Zacharias Ferreri tried to burn not only 
his writings but also his image. Additionally, the first Protestant confes- 
sions of faith by Jan Seklucjan in 1544, Francesco Stancaro in 1552, and 
Stanislaw Lutomirski in 1554 and 1555 had a distinct Lutheran character. 
Nevertheless, due to his early death in 1546, Luther never developed the 
personal connections with Poles that others did. 

Much more important, although underestimated, was the influence of 
Philipp Melanchthon. According to Henning Jürgens, Melanchthon's impact 
had at least three dimensions: personal relationships formed with Poles 
during their studies abroad, correspondence with Melanchthon, and the 
circulation of his writings.?9 Those who wrote to Melanchthon belonged to 
a relatively small circle, and for his part Melanchthon wrote to a more lim- 
ited group of Polish friends (approximately 20) in comparison to his more 
numerous Hungarian and Silesian correspondents. Geographically, Melan- 
chthon's correspondents tended to be concentrated in Gdansk (20 letters) 
and Königsberg (170 letters).?" It is difficult to detect a discernable pattern 
or meaning within these letters. On the one hand, the majority of his cor- 
respondence is rather commonplace consisting primarily of dedications or 
recommendations. On the other hand, the preserved letters are probably 
only a small piece of Melanchthon’s larger correspondence that is now miss- 
ing.?® Melanchthon's popularity can in part be measured by the numerous 
invitations he received to settle in Poland (1530-1535 and 1556-1557). The first 
set of invitations came from the bishop of Poznan, Andrzej Krzycki (Andreas 
Critius, 1482-1537), who offered Melanchton a position at the university with 
the hope of convincing him to convert to Catholicism.3? The second invitation 
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was sent by Stanislaw Ostroróg and Rafat Leszczyński in 1557.^? This time the 
aim was to bring a respected reformer to help to organize a Protestant church. 

It is worth noting that respect for Melanchthon did not apparently correlate 
with the printing and translation of his works as the number of his books pub- 
lished in Cracow was comparatively small. However, this might only confirm 
the assumption that there was no need to print or translate books that were 
easily imported to Poland and addressed to the intellectual elite.*! Many of 
Melanchthon’s works on theology and rhetoric were also found in bishops’ 
libraries.*? For many years, the most important and influential of these texts 
remained the 1530 Augsburg Confession presented to Emperor Charles v. It was 
accepted by a Lutheran synod in Poznan in 1558 and frequently published. In 
the 16th century it was translated at least three times (twice in 1561 and again 
in 1594).*? 

Gradually, Wittenberg lost its preeminence among Polish Protestants. Its 
position was taken by Zurich and Geneva. Both Heinrich Bullinger and John 
Calvin cultivated contacts as lively as Melanchthon’s with Poland and Lithuania. 
Among Calvin's 4,000 preserved letters, approximately 70 to 80 were addressed 
to Poles and Lithuanians. Also, the large collection of Bullinger’s correspon- 
dence (about 12,000 letters) includes almost 50 letters to Poles and Lithuanians. 
Despite the modest number, some of the letters are very important, partly 
because they were sent to the most influential figures in the Commonwealth 
and partly because the reformers themselves attached great importance to 
them. Calvin and Bullinger used letters as a method of conversion and of 
instruction. They addressed almost the same circle of men: the king, the 
Radziwill family, Jan Myszkowski, Stanisław Ostroróg, Andrzej Trzecieski, 
Bishop Jakub Uchanski, and Jan Tarnowski.** Calvin often claimed that he was 
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not able to address every high Polish nobleman personally though they all 
sought and deserved his attention. 

In 1555, in a letter to Mikołaj Radziwill, Calvin admitted that “though he 
wished that the kingdom of Christ bloomed everywhere, he worried primar- 
ily about Poland.”*° Fundamentally, he always insisted on the reorganiza- 
tion of church and society as a means to realize God’s kingdom on earth, but 
he was also concerned with translating the Bible into Polish.*6 He received 
an invitation to come to Poland in 1557 but politely refused under the pre- 
text that his obligations in Geneva did not allow him to leave and that 
Johannes a Lasco, would successfully replace him (see Chapter 6 on a Lasco’s 
career).^? 

When the heterodox figures Francesco Stancaro and Giorgio Biandrata 
(1515-1588) became popular in Poland after 1560 and the Christological contro- 
versies arose, Calvin expressed his disappointment and regret. In 1563, in a 
letter to Heinrich Bullinger, he admitted that “the whole nation is suspect to 
me"^8 Bullinger confessed that Calvin complained about the capricious and 
annoying nature of the Poles.^? However, thanks to contacts between Zurich 
and Cracow, Krzysztof Trecy translated Bullinger's Second Helvetic Confession. 
In a general synod at Sandomierz in 1570, this translation was accepted as 
the Confession of Sandomierz (Confessio Sandomiriensis) not only by the 
Calvinists, but also by the Bohemian Brethren and, with some reservations, by 
the Lutherans as well. The acceptance of the Confession was confirmed by the 
Consensus of Sandomierz, which served as model for Protestant efforts of 
reunion across the Continent.50 
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Reformation of the State and the Churches (1548-1572) 


A new chapter in the history of the Reformation opened with the death of 
Sigismund I in 1548. After the death of the old king, his son and successor, 
Sigismund August, raised the expectations of all Protestant sympathizers. 
Many reformers such as John Calvin were convinced that the king was already 
on their side though he hesitated to proclaim his confessional loyalties openly! 
At the king’s first diet in November 1548, the main point of discussion was 
Sigismund August’s marriage with Barbara Radziwilt, a member of the power- 
ful Lithuanian family. The nobility, which formed the lower chamber of the 
sejm (Chamber of Envoys/ Izba Poselska), wished to “discuss the suppression of 
the word of God" in a private meeting.°? Nevertheless, during the main meet- 
ing of the seim when the lower chamber, the high chamber (Senate), and the 
king convened together, the nobility sharply criticized Sigismund August's 
marriage. The strong opposition of the nobility (primarily in the lower cham- 
ber) provoked the young king to cooperate with the Senate, which was com- 
posed of Catholic bishops and the high nobility. 

During subsequent diets, sympathy for the Reformation was manifested 
openly. In 1550, the works of John Calvin and Huldrych Zwingli circulated 
among the nobility during a session of the sejm. In 1552, one of the leaders of 
the nobility, Rafat Leszczynski, kept his hat on during the celebration of the 
Mass. Though such a gesture was highly controversial, it was also a sign that 
Leszczynski was supported by a sizeable group of magnates and members of 
the Senate.5? The catalogue of complaints remained constant. The nobility 
protested against what they perceived as unwarranted claims of ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction and abuses of episcopal power. They repeatedly demanded 
the calling of an assembly (conventus iustitiae, conventus generale), in which the 
king would resolve disputes between the secular and ecclesiastical authorities 
(compositio inter status). Gradually, as the supporters of the new confessions 
grew stronger, Catholic bishops complained about the lack of tithing, the 
introduction of a new liturgy, and the nomination of priests and pastors with- 
out consulting a bishop. 

Both sides presented their views vigorously at the diet of 1555, at which the 
first full edition of Andreas Fricius Modrevius’s, Five Books on the Improvement 
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of Commonwealth, printed in Basel a year before, circulated among the nobility.°* 
The diet ended with a spectacular success for Protestants as the king promised 
to suspend the jurisdiction of bishops, summon a national synod, and petition 
Rome to allow the celebration of the Eucharist in both kinds. The king’s deci- 
sions were seen as a temporary recognition of Protestantism and have been 
called by historians the “Polish Interim"55 A few months later, in March 1556, 
this "Interim" was explicitly restricted to the private lands of the nobility.5° The 
suspension of episcopal jurisdiction, which really meant the suspension of 
royal administration executing sentences passed by the bishops, was recon- 
firmed in 1562/63. 

During the parliamentary debate of 1555, Protestants had submitted their 
first common confession of faith to the king.’ This anonymous confession was 
probably written by Stanisław Lutomirski (1520-1575), a canon in Przemyśl, 
who had been suspected of Protestant tendencies since 1551. The confession of 
the1555 parliament was anti-Catholic and quite Lutheran but avoided drawing 
sharper distinctions between various Protestant groups.?® It provoked a strong 
reaction from its Catholic opponents, bishops Stanislas Hosius (Stanistaw 
Hozjusz) and Marcin Kromer. They attacked the entire confession, but primar- 
ily they criticized its most controversial formulations, namely, points 11 and 12, 
in which the confession prohibited prayer to anyone except the One God 
(“solum Deum patrem esse adorandum") and the depiction of His image ("patet 
inde Deum non alligari vero suo ad statuas vel imagines”).”? 

Directly after the diet, the king sent an envoy to Rome with a petition con- 
cerning use of a vernacular liturgy, the Eucharist in both kinds, the marriage of 
the clergy, and the convocation of a national council.6° Simultaneously, the 
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new nuncio, Luigi Lippomano, arrived in Poland in October 1555. His task was 
to organize opposition against the Reformation movement. Shortly after his 
arrival in Warsaw, he moved on to Vilnius where the young king resided. There, 
he was confronted by Mikołaj “the Black” Radziwilt (1516-1565), who was not 
only the grand chancellor and voivode of Vilnius but also the king’s cousin and 
a supporter of Protestantism, which he openly embraced in 1557. The rivalry 
between the two men broke into open hostility. Radziwil did not hesitate to 
publish their correspondence in Kónigsberg.9! The book came with a preface 
written by Pier Paolo Vergerio (1498-1565), an Italian reformer who was active 
in Tübingen. Vergerio had visited Radziwill in 1556 during an extended journey 
across Europe. In the preface, Vergerio praised the wisdom and courage of the 
king and his chancellor and attacked the Pope as Antichrist. 

At the same time another book was published, Lippomano’s letter to the 
Venetian nobleman, Pietro Contarini (dated 8 April 1556).9? Lippomano com- 
plained about his stay in Poland and asked for permission to leave the king- 
dom. He claimed that the reason for his misfortune was Mikolaj Radziwill, “the 
greatest protector of the Lutherans”. He also recollected his earlier journey 
through the German lands in 1548. After the victory of Charles v over the 
Schmalkaldic League, he advised the emperor to execute the captured rulers of 
Saxony and Hesse. Lippomano admitted giving the same advice to the Polish 
king. This letter was obviously a forgery and part of the political struggle sur- 
rounding the diet of 1556/57. At this diet the king confirmed his 1555 decision 
concerning the limitation of episcopal jurisdiction (13 January 1557). The papal 
nuncio lost this fight, and shortly after the diet he returned to Rome. 

Controversies between Catholic bishops and Protestant nobles were com- 
monplace during the diets of the mid-ı6th century. This rift, however, was only 
one of many that divided Poland during this period. Arguably more significant 
was the rivalry between the upper-middle ranks of the nobility, who were 
struggling for recognition and power, and the wealthiest magnates, the mem- 
bers of the Senate, who acted as the king's council. This struggle became known 
as the executionist movement from the word egzekucja, understood as putting 
into effect ancient laws. The leaders of the movement, men such as Mikolaj 
Sienicki, Hieronim Ossolinski, and Rafat Leszczynski, used the rhetoric of civic 
humanism, emphasizing notions of law and liberty. Despite this “republican” 
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position, they yearned for cooperation with the king and supported the 
enforcement of royal power. These political debates had serious consequences. 
On the one hand, confessional arguments never dominated the discussions 
ofthe “executionists”, who remained religiously divided. On the other hand, 
questions about religious reform became intertwined with this political battle, 
and the failure of the Reformation can be traced at least in part to the decline 
of the middle nobility in this broader struggle.®° 

Thus, despite many attempts, Polish and Lithuanian Protestants did not 
succeed in improving their position in the Commonwealth during the reign of 
Sigismund August (1548-1572). They were unable to create a “national church’, 
to convince the king to accept one of the Protestant confessions, or to intro- 
duce any legislation that would provide them with legal protection. As long as 
they were the majority or at least a powerful minority, their status was safe, but 
confessional liberty was hostage to political power. Towards the end of the 
king’s reign, the executionist movement was weakened by the death of a num- 
ber of its key leaders, such as Jakub Ostroróg (d. 1568) and by the social promo- 
tion of others, such as Rafat Leszczyński and the Czartoryski family.6* The 
death of Sigismund August in July 1572 brought relief to his political oppo- 
nents but alarmed the nobility and filled many with a sense of insecurity. 
Additionally, Henri Valois, the Duke of Anjou (and later Henri 111 of France) 
emerged as a serious candidate for the Polish throne. Many in the Common- 
wealth were concerned about the role he was believed to have played in the St 
Bartholomew’s Day massacre. News of the slaughter had spread rapidly to 
Poland.® This general fear and uncertainty opened the way for change and 
political compromise. 

The diet of convocation (sejm konwokacyjny, 9-29 January 1573), which was 
responsible for the organization of royal elections, issued a proposal for reli- 
gious peace, the Warsaw Confederation (28 January 1573). Despite the protests 
of the bishops and pressure from the papal nuncio, Giovanni Francesco 
Commendone, this document was accepted by the diet. The debate was 
reopened during the diet of election (April-May, 1573), in which the Warsaw 
Confederation was attached to several other conditions a future king was 
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expected to accept (Pacta conventa, Articuli Henriciani, and Iuramentum 
Regis). The Duke of Anjou's ambassadors agreed to these terms, which were 
then taken to Paris by a group of Polish representatives. After further negotia- 
tions, the king-elect officially guaranteed religious peace at a ceremony in the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame (10 September 1573).6° When the Duke of Anjou 
arrived in Poland, however, he equivocated and tried to renege on the agree- 
ment leading to serious problems during the coronation.® In the end, King 
Henry refused to confirm the Warsaw Confederation.9? The next king, Stefan 
Batory (István Báthory) (1576-1586), was the first monarch who ratified the 
Articuli Henriciani and formally affirmed the Confederation in 1576. 

The Warsaw Confederation ended this stage of the Polish Reformation. 
The act in its original meaning was a guarantee among the states and 
orders that they would keep peace, justice, and order during the interreg- 
num. The invocation called upon “the councils of the Crown, ecclesiastical 
and secular, and all the knighthood, and other states of one Republic [...] 
and the cities of the Crown" to observe the terms of the settlement. Further, 
the authors who described themselves as "dissidentes de religione" agreed 
“to promise each other to maintain peace among ourselves despite differ- 
ences in faith" 5? The meaning of these sentences has provoked significant 
discussion and debate among scholars. According to traditional interpreta- 
tion, the Confederation was one of the great chapters in the history of tol- 
eration. In a more moderate view, it has been compared to other religious 
settlements of the period: the Peace of Augsburg (1555), the decrees of 
Emperor Maximilian 1 (1568), the Transylvanian edict of Turda (Torda) 
(1568), the Peace of Saint-Germain-en-Laye (1570), and Edict of Nantes 
(1598)."? In a more radical view, scholars have argued that the Confederation 
was an expression of Polish cultural traditions and was grounded in the 
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praxis of everyday life.”! The medieval kingdom had been a patchwork of 
different religions, in which confessional differences divided neither fami- 
lies nor friends. According to more recent interpretations, the term “tolera- 
tion" is unsuitable for describing early modern society and its mentality.’? 
The Confederation was thus more limited. It was an act of compromise or 
political prudence.’? This compromise initially benefited Catholics, who 
were at this point the minority in the parliament. In the long run, it was 
part of a Protestant political strategy to secure a status quo that was multi- 
confessional. This strategy, however, had a negative impact on the long- 
term prospects of Polish Protestantism as it held back the development of 
different Protestant churches as autonomous institutions with distinctive 
identities. 

However, the process of confessional formation did accelerate during the 
second half of the 16th century as the Polish Reformation entered a new phase. 
Protestant churches began to write church ordinances, confessions of faith, 
and from 1554 regularly met in synods. Shortly thereafter, the first vernacular 
Protestant translations of the Bible appeared (printed at Brest (Brześć) in 1563, 
and at Nesvizh (Niasvizh/Nie$wiez) in 1572). The number of Protestant churches 
grew to approximately 1000 by 1570.7* Using the terminology of Ernst Walter 
Zeeden, we may best think of this phase as a period of church building or con- 
fessional formation (Konfessionsbildung). 

This process occurred in parallel fashion in four different regions of Poland 
(Greater Poland, Lesser Poland, Royal Prussia, and the Grand Duchy of Lithuania) 
and with four different confessions (the Lutherans, the Reformed church, the 
Antitrinitarians, and the Bohemian Brethren). The province of Greater Poland 
was dominated by Lutherans and the Unity of Brethren (Unitas Fratrum), who 
had emigrated from Bohemia after the Schmalkaldic War and settled in Poland 
between 1548 and 1551. In Royal Prussia, the Lutherans were preponderant 
though there were small groups of Anabaptists, who had moved there after 
1530, and also some communities of the Bohemian Brethren. The province of 
Lesser Poland was dominated by the Reformed, who were also the most signifi- 
cant Protestant group in Lithuania. The Antitrinitarians, however, would soon 
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separate from the Reformed and would become known as the Polish Brethren 
or the Minor Reformed church (Ecclesia minor). 

This development of the churches as organizations proceeded in parallel in 
all confessions. The independent churches and congregations created territo- 
rial structures in the second half of the 16th century. In this period, the first 
synods met, and churches gathered in districts and in larger provinces, which 
were called Jednota (Unitas, Unio, Union, Kirchenverband). Synods made the 
most important decisions in matters of theology, doctrine, liturgy, organiza- 
tion, finance, and politics. They also appointed pastors to congregations, made 
decisions regarding the education of the clergy, and advised on delicate politi- 
cal matters. Apart from the synods, the churches also had their own clerical 
and lay leaders. The clerical heads at the level of the province and at the level 
of the district were both confusingly called superintendents (superattendents) 
or seniors. Despite a number of attempts, Protestant churches were unable to 
standardize the use of titles.” 

In Greater Poland and Lesser Poland, the first districts were created shortly 
after 1555. In January 1556, the Reformed churches of Lesser Poland, gathered 
at the synod in Secemin and selected Felix Cruciger as their first superinten- 
dent and three pastors as his assistants.” In the second half of the 16th cen- 
tury, the number of districts grew from five to nine though the church's general 
structure remained very stable.” The most significant change was the split 
caused in 1562-1565 by the Antitrinitarians. In the second half of the 17th cen- 
tury districts began to consolidate as the number of Protestants began to 
decrease in Lesser Poland. 

In Greater Poland, the first Lutheran districts and clerical hierarchies were 
created between 1557 and 1560. In March 1557, the churches received a letter 
from Philipp Melanchthon, who encouraged them to create a consistory, estab- 
lish Protestant schools, and enforce church discipline.”* The first synod chose 
Johann Caper as a superintendent, but in 1565, he was replaced by the much 
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better known Erasmus Gliczner and four of his supporters. At the turn of the 
century, the number of Lutheran churches had risen to 140. Despite various 
attempts not all churches of Greater Poland were included in this organiza- 
tion. A number of German-speaking Lutheran churches were reluctant to 
join. Even more significantly, the Bohemian Brethren were also hesitant 
to give up their own ecclesiastical structures. 

The Bohemian Brethren, who had established their own ecclesiastical infra- 
structure after they had settled in Poland in 1548, stimulated a more general 
interest in church discipline (see Chapter 1 for the Unity of Brethren/Bohemian 
Brethren). The structure adopted by the Bohemian Brethren was quite similar 
to the Lutheran and Reformed churches. The Brethren were led by a Council of 
Elders, which included two seniors and co-seniors. Their responsibilities cov- 
ered the same areas as the synods: the daily struggles of communities, calling 
and organizing synods and church visitations, the education of clergy, ordina- 
tion, and discipline. Additionally, seniors were responsible for the church's 
printing press and library. At the end of the 17th century, the majority of these 
tasks were taken over by one of the seniors, who resided in Leszno (Lissa), 
whereas the other senior, known as a “foreign senior” (senior zagraniczny), was 
located in Berlin and was responsible for the external concerns of the Unity 
and for its members traveling across the Continent. 

Comparison with the structures adopted by the Reformed church in Lithuania 
is difficult, as its archive was burned in 16u. It is assumed, however, that its 
development was parallel. In 1557, Simon Zacius was elected as the first super- 
intendent. The situation of Protestants was certainly better in Lithuania as 
their rights were safeguarded by law (“Third Statute of Lithuania” of 1588). 
Thanks to this guarantee, the Reformed communities in the Grand Duchy did 
have specific rights that facilitated the creation of a separate office of church 
advocate (aktor generalny) and his deputy (wiceaktor), who was permitted to 
represent the church at any legal trial. By the end of the 16th century, the num- 
ber of Protestant communities in Lithuania had risen to 200 and equalled the 
number of Catholic churches.8° However, the first known superintendent of 
the entire Lithuanian province was called in 1636. A corporate body of church 
leaders, the Council of the General Custodians (Rada Kuratoröw Generalnych), 
was created to assist him.?! The Antitrinitarian churches in Lesser Poland and 
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in the Grand Duchy of Lithuania were formed through a different process. The 
split within the Reformed church in 1562-1565 was caused by conflicting 
visions of the Trinity, disagreements on the necessity of infant baptism, and 
different attitudes towards secular authority. Antitrinitarians criticized what 
they perceived to be the remnants of scholastic theology in Reformed thought, 
and they took exception to the use of non-biblical terms in doctrinal state- 
ments such as “person’, “substance’, and “hypostasis”. Soon, their attitude towards 
secular power caused even great controversy. Some Antitrinitarians refused to 
participate in the military and rejected any form of violence, and also forbade 
Christians from acting in concert with the secular authorities.?? A symbol of 
this radicalism was on display at the 1566 diet in Lublin when the noble Jan 
Niemojewski appeared simply dressed and without the traditional sword at his 
side.9? Piotr of Goniądz (Gonesius) allegedly arrived at public events with a 
wooden weapon.®* 

The Antitrinitarian church was also organized in synods, which met regularly.85 
Officially, the Ecclesia minor was not led by any superintendent, but in fact, the 
leading role was played by the pastors of its main communities: in Pińczów 
(until 1586) and Raköw (between 1603 and 1638). In the 17th century, the Ecclesia 
minor sought a type of rapprochement with the Reformed church.®® Anti- 
trinitarians softened their criticism of secular authority and changed their radi- 
cal views on the person of Christ as well as on other theological questions.” 
Despite these modifications, their confession of faith was publicly burned in 
1647, and the community was formally banned in 1658. 
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These slowly emerging structures stood in contrast to the highly developed 
hierarchy of the Catholic church. Poland’s Catholic bishops, the main political 
opponents of the Reformation, at first did not constitute a strong and disci- 
plined faction. The disorder and lack of esprit de corps among the Polish clergy 
was reflected in the correspondence of Peter Canisius (1521-1597) when he 
came to Poland. In a 1558 letter to the Bishop of Warmia, Stanislas Hosius, 
Canisius claimed that even the German provinces seemed cultured in com- 
parison to the “barbarism” he encountered in Poland.®8 

Hosius had been trying to bring the Jesuits to Poland since at least 1555. His 
initial efforts failed as only one Jesuit reached Poland in that period, Alfonso 
Salmerön (1515-1585), who traveled and worked together with Luigi Lippomano 
between 1555 and 1556. This first mission was anything but successful as 
Salmerón bitterly observed, “When we leave the county, [...] we will be used to 
all the sufferings of the cross of Christ.'5? Among the reasons for his disap- 
pointment was the state of the clergy and the bishops, who were *old and 
decrepit men, who cared more about their health than about their flock"? As 
Canisius noted, the bishops were not only old but also incompetent. He 
believed that it would have been better to have provided them with capable 
coadjutors rather than wait until they died when a more suitable candidate 
could be selected. After visiting the diet, where Canisius was exposed not only 
to the negligence of the bishops, but also to the aggressive anti-clericalism of 
the nobility, he was convinced that "the Society of Jesus should move to Poland 
because this land promises the most opulent and uncultivated harvest for the 
workers of Christ. It also opens the door for evangelism in neighbouring 
nations. The reign of Satan is great in Lithuania, Russia, Prussia, Masovia, 
Samogitia, Moscow, and in the immense lands of the Tatars [...], which alleg- 
edly reach to China [...]. TheSociety should have the same success in the north 
as it did in India"?! 

Despite the best efforts of Stanislas Hosius the Jesuits were not yet ready to 
expand into Poland during the 1550s. Complaints about barbaric customs as 
well as references to India and China in Canisius's letter highlight the signifi- 
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cant gap between Catholic traditions in Poland and elsewhere in Europe at this 
time. At the end of the 1550s, the situation both in the Polish Kingdom and in 
the Grand Duchy of Lithuania was simply unfavourable for Catholic reform. 
The king seemingly supported the Protestants, and the bishops were disorga- 
nized and unable to act as a united political power. Nevertheless, the initiatives 
of Stanislas Hosius and Marcin Kromer illustrate that a new generation of 
Catholic leaders could cooperate with the Papacy and its representatives in 
Poland. In 1564, the Catholic party had two major successes. During the diet in 
Parczew, the king accepted the decrees of the Council of Trent (the Polish 
Catholic church only accepted them in 1577), and the first group of eleven 
Jesuits established themselves in Poland at Braunsberg (Braniewo).?? The 
acceptance of the Tridentine decrees was nothing but a symbolic act and a 
demonstration of the king’s favour.?? The Jesuits, however, quickly came to 
have a significant influence not only on religious life, education, and culture, 
but also on the political situation as well. 

Initially, Poland was a vice-province of the larger Austrian province of the 
Jesuits and was first led by Balthasar Hostounsky (Ostovius, 1564-1567) of 
Bohemia and then by Francisco Sunyer (1567-1577) of Spain. In 1574, the Jesuits 
established Poland and Lithuania as an independent province though it was 
led only by Italians until 1608. Their numbers grew steadily, and over time both 
their ethnic and social composition changed. At the beginning, the majority of 
these Jesuits were from the Habsburg lands. In 1569 only 20 of the Society's 46 
members were Polish. Over the course of the 17th century, the number of for- 
eigners fell as the order became more ethnically homogenous. At the same 
time, more nobles began joining the order. Before long they had become the 
dominant faction. Historians have described this dual process as the “sarma- 
tianization of the Jesuits” (sarmatyzacja jezuitów).9^ 

One of the most important areas of activity for the Jesuits was at the king's 
court. They served as confessors of the royal family and tutors of princes.95 
Their political involvement quickly sparked controversy. This debate was pro- 
voked by the position of Stanislaw Warszewicki (1530-1591), who as the first 
Jesuit from the nobility, had the right to participate in the royal election of 1575. 
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There was also controversy when the newly elected king, Stefan Batory, offi- 
cially asked for a Jesuit court preacher in 1580. The individual appointed, Martin 
Laterna (1552-1598), served his court both as a preacher and confessor. Laterna 
also joined the court of Batory's successor, Sigismund 111 Vasa (1587-1632). 

Gradually, the Jesuits developed more formal instructions and rules of 
deportment for their clergy active at court.?9 A critical figure in this pro- 
cess was Piotr Skarga (1536-1612), who was resident at the court for 24 years 
and became a symbol of Catholic recovery and of the engagement of Jesuits 
in politics. Between 1580 and 1668, over 82 Jesuits worked at the courts of 
Polish kings and queens. Of these, 46 were confessors, preachers, and teachers; 
the majority were Polish (27), but the second largest group were German- 
speakers as German remained the official language of the Vasa court in 
Poland.9” 

Apart from politics, the three main fields of Jesuit activity were mission, 
education, and the sciences. Their greatest achievement was the network of 
schools they developed across the Commonwealth.?? Strategically located on 
the border of Lutheran Ducal Prussia and Royal Prussia, the first Jesuit gymna- 
sium, founded by Hosius in 1565 in Braunsberg, was a spectacular success. The 
gymnasium was not only a school, but also a seminary (1569), a convent for 
nobles (1567), and from 1578, a papal seminary where foreign Catholic exiles 
from Protestant lands were trained.99 The gymnasium was also home to a the- 
atre, a library, and a Marian sodality. 

After Braunsberg, other Jesuit schools were established in Pultusk (1566), 
Vilnius (1569/1570), Poznan (1571/1573), Jarostaw (1575), Polatsk (1584), Riga 
(1584), Tartu (Dorpat) (1584), Kalisz (1584), Nesvizh (1585), and Lublin (1586). 
The Jesuits opened over 60 gymnasia up through the 18th century while start- 
ing a university at Vilnius in 1579. In the 16th century the king and his bishops 
established the majority of these institutions. From the 17th century, members 
of the upper and middle nobility also served as patrons and founders of these 
schools. Overall, the outcome was clear. During the 16th and 17th centuries, 
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Protestant churches lost the educational battle against their Catholic rivals 
(see the discussion in Chapter 14). 

To recapitulate: between 1548 and 1572, the Reformation flourished in 
Poland and in Lithuania. During this period the nobility fought for what they 
perceived as their rights, these included confessional freedoms and privileges. 
They began to organize churches and these churches developed an ecclesiasti- 
cal infrastructure. On the one hand, the Reformation in Poland and Lithuania 
was distinct due to its heterogeneity. On the other hand, the process of church 
building and confessional formation was parallel between the different Pro- 
testant groups. The process of confessional formation was also accompanied 
by a dialogue between Protestants. These discussions in conjunction with 
the political struggles of the Protestant nobility were a means to guarantee the 
security of the newly emerging churches. Their two greatest successes were 
the Consensus of Sandomierz (1570) and the Warsaw Confederation (1573). In 
some respects the confessional dialogue that culminated with the Consensus 
of Sandomierz and the Warsaw Confederation ironically slowed the process of 
confessional formation of the different Protestant churches. 


Summary 


Without underestimating the role of the printing press as an agent of change, 
one should not neglect the significance of the handwritten letter as a medium 
of the Reformation. Among the prominent correspondents of Polish human- 
ists and reformers, the most important was John Calvin, who wrote over 70 
letters to Polish friends and colleagues; Heinrich Bullinger and Philipp Melan- 
chthon followed close behind. Encouraged by declarations of friendship 
expressed in their best Ciceronian Latin, Polish elite families sent their chil- 
dren to Protestant universities in the Empire, the Swiss lands, and the Low 
Countries, with a preponderance of them attending the Reformed academies 
of Geneva and Strasbourg, as well as the University of Wittenberg. 

Though we can identify the relationships that developed between Poles 
and leading reformers, far less is known about the actual nature of their inter- 
action and the exchange of ideas. Translations of theological treatises were 
rare. The most important exception was Bullinger’s Second Helvetic Confession, 
which was translated in 1570. Ideas from very different sources were com- 
bined and creatively rearranged by Polish humanists. Mikotaj Rej, Andreas 
Fricius Modrevius, and Andrzej Wolan (Andreas Volanus, 1540-1610) are 
prime examples of Polish humanists who were clearly inspired by both 
Melanchthon and Calvin. 
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Polish monarchs behaved ambivalently towards reform movements. Until 
the middle of the century, they were either hostile or indifferent, and even 
later, despite some signs of sympathy, Sigismund August remained Catholic. 
His successors formed a coalition with the church and supported both the 
Jesuits and Catholic reform. The royal court and Jesuit schools were the main 
contributors to Catholic revival that included a significant wave of reconver- 
sions to Catholicism at the end of the 16th century. Although the Polish nobil- 
ity guaranteed each other religious freedom in 1573, the actual execution of 
this right encountered growing resistance as Catholic resurgence gathered 
momentum. As a result of the 1573 agreement, Protestant churches were 
entirely dependent on the support of the nobility. The growing interest of 
nobles in the Reformed church strengthened the position of Calvinism. Some 
among the elite citizens of Torun, Elbląg, and Gdańsk also showed strong back- 
ing for the Reformed faith in the second half of the 16th century. Personal con- 
tact with John Calvin, as well as the appeal of certain aspects of Calvinist 
doctrine, were responsible for this growing support for the Reformed church. 
This shift in the confessional identity of the elites in German-speaking Prussian 
cities has been seen as an example of “the second Reformation’, whereas in the 
case of the Polish and Lithuanian nobility it was a “late Reformation”. 

Finally, we should raise the question concerning the failure of the Refor- 
mation. Traditional explanations have pointed to the Catholicism of the 
monarchs, who, except for the puzzling Sigismund August, were devout 
Catholics. Others have argued that the nobility were responsible for the 
short history of the Polish Reformation. They proved not to be greatly 
interested in Protestant theology. The failure of the executionist move- 
ment as a political project also limited the scope for confessional change. 
In the end, though, it was the Catholic Reformation, with the Jesuits play- 
ing a prominent role, that defeated the Reformation and the confessional 
cultures of Protestantism. 

However, such explanations must be formulated less categorically than they 
once were. The success and failure of the Reformation as a European phenom- 
enon cannot be defined only in terms of creating a Protestant state. It must not 
be forgotten that the Polish and Lithuanian Reformation created churches that 
did survive into the 18th century. The weakness of Polish Protestantism at the 
end of the 16th and throughout the 17th century was perhaps due the late char- 
acter of the Polish Reformation. Catholicism recovered quickly and responded 
effectively to the new religious threat. Protestantism had not sunk sufficiently 
deep roots and in the end was not strong enough to withstand the Catholic 
challenge. Such obvious weaknesses, though, should not be construed as 
outright failure. 
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CHAPTER 3 
The Austrian Lands 
Astrid von Schlachta 


In 1593 Francesco Barbaro, patriarch of Aquileia, visited the Carinthian regions 
of his diocese and characterized this area as the region in Inner Austria most 
infected by Lutheranism. He claimed that many nobles, citizens, and most of 
the peasants were “heretics”! Catholic clerics from other Habsburg regions 
made similar comments that seem to contradict the image of Austria as a 
devout Catholic territory, as a “Holy Land”, as Roman apologists later depicted 
the province of Tyrol for example. The Reformation story of the Habsburg 
lands, however, is not a simple and exceptional story of Catholic triumphalism. 
Major parts of the territory were Lutheran and Reformed. Approximately 
ninety per cent of nobles in the Donauländer and Inner Austria had been 
Lutheran, while in 1564 four-fifths of the Viennese population may have been 
Protestant.” 


1 Rudolf Leeb, “Reformation in Kärnten,’ in Glaubwürdig bleiben. 500 Jahre protestantisches 
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in Österreich. Von der Spätantik bis zur Gegenwart, eds. Rudolf Leeb, Maximilian Liebmann, 
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Austria in the ı6th century was a state composed of several provinces, each 
with its own traditions of sovereignty. Maximilian 1, reigning monarch from 
the late 15th century, served both as the archduke of Austria and the Holy 
Roman Emperor. After his death in 1519, he was succeeded by his grandson 
Charles v (1500-1558) who gave control of the Habsburg hereditary lands 
(Erblande) to his younger brother Ferdinand 1 (1503-1564) in 1521.3 Ferdinand 
acceded to the Hungarian and Bohemian thrones in 1526 but did not become 
emperor until the abdication of his brother Charles in 1556. At Ferdinand’s 
death in 1564 control of Habsburg territory was partitioned. Emperor Maxi- 
milian 11 (1527-1576) was given Upper and Lower Austria, Hungary, and the 
Bohemian lands, Archduke Charles 11 (1540-1590) the provinces of Styria, 
Carinthia, Carniola, Gorizia, and the regions around Trieste in Inner Austria, 
and Archduke Ferdinand 11 (1529-1595) Tyrol and Further Austria. Lastly, the 
archbishopric of Salzburg remained directly subordinate to the emperor. The 
primary goal of the Habsburg dynasty after Maximilian 1 became the central- 
ization of power and the unification of government infrastructure and admin- 
istration within these imperial lands. 

With respect to the Reformation, certain areas of Habsburg territory main- 
tained close ties with important Protestant centres such as Wittenberg and 
Zurich. However, the impact of the Reformation varied throughout the differ- 
ent Habsburg provinces during the 16th century. Thus, this chapter will present 
a complex picture of Austria’s religious culture.t Whereas the eastern and 
southern regions adopted the new ideas rapidly with Protestant nobles playing 
an influential role in local politics, in the western areas Lutheranism was only 
unofficially tolerated and always under pressure. Additionally, in Tyrol and 
Further Austria views on Lutheranism oscillated from limited acceptance to 
general condemnation. While possibilities arose for Lutheran and Reformed 
subjects to maintain their faith, these windows of opportunity could close sud- 
denly when local authorities were not strong enough to resist orders coming 
from above to expel Protestant adherents. In these situations the faith went 
underground and became an early form of crypto-Protestantism. 

The institutional entrenchment of Lutheranism consequently varied. In 
Inner and Upper Austria, the distinctive manorial system and the growing power 
of the nobility fostered the establishment of an independent confessional 


MacHardy, War, Religion and Court Patronage in Habsburg Austria. The Social and Cultural 
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administration; Lutheran schools and parishes formed the basic framework of 
an autonomous church system. However, in the western regions of Habsburg 
territory, the nobility did not possess the jurisdiction, the manorial power, and 
the patronage rights present in the east and south, which was essential for the 
dissemination of Reformation ideas. Lutheran nobles were scarce, and thus an 
autonomous Protestant church organization in these areas was almost non- 
existent. One of the most significant characteristics of the Austrian Reformation 
was the interconnectedness of faith and the power of the noble Estates. The 
Reformation created fundamental political conflicts and competition between 
Catholic sovereigns trying to centralize and consolidate power and the noble 
Estates and other local authorities aiming to broaden their autonomy at the 
expense of Habsburg sovereignty. 


The Austrian Reformation: Its Origins and Dissemination 


Austria was well disposed to the basic tenets of the Protestant Reformation 
from its very inception. It did not receive the Reformation as a “foreign” or 
“German” phenomenon as was frequently suggested in older historiography.® 
Communication between Austria and the northern parts of the Empire was 
frequent as reflected through correspondence and the free movement of peo- 
ple and ideas. This openness of association, especially reflected in the influx of 
Austrian students visiting Lutheran universities such as Wittenberg, set the 
stage for the dissemination of important Protestant books and pamphlets, 
such as the influential writings of Martin Luther, within Austria. The flood of 
ideas created major problems for the state, forcing the government to react 
repeatedly with more restrictive directives. In November 1522 Ferdinand 1 
issued a mandate stating that no Reformation preaching would be allowed in 
the hereditary lands and forbade the reprinting of Lutheran texts. In March 
1523 the possession, purchase, sale, copying, and printing of the writings of 
Luther and his followers were prohibited. Although, the influence of the 
Lutheran Reformation was predominant, Austria also felt the impact of other 
Protestant movements including Anabaptism.$ The writings of Andreas Karlstadt, 
Philipp Melanchthon, Johannes Bugenhagen, Johannes Oecolampadius, and 
Huldrych Zwingli were also read widely and warmly received. Thus, we can 
also find influences from the Swiss lands, from Zwingli and later Calvin. But it 
is often difficult to determine the precise theological orientation of certain 
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groups and individuals. The term “Reformed” was only used in the 18th century, 
in the context of the reforms of Joseph 11.7 

It is clear, then, that the history of the Austrian Reformation was far from 
straightforward, as seen in the changing attitudes of Habsburg sovereigns 
toward new religious practices. Ferdinand, I for instance, was willing to accept 
compromises on dogmatic questions, whereas Maximilian 11 was known for 
his general open-mindedness towards Protestantism.® During his reign, 
Maximilian brought many Protestant nobles to his Viennese court. This tacit 
acceptance of the new faith by the monarchy coupled with a failure to implement 
legal directives against their adherents, such as the expulsion of Lutherans, 
suggest that at least some of the harsh measures against Protestantism were 
only symbolic.? 

In other parts of the Empire, a major catalyst for the Reformation was the 
perceived failings of the Catholic church, particularly the lax moral and spiri- 
tual standards of its clerics. The first attempts to reform the parishes aimed to 
improve the old church, not to form smaller and independent religious move- 
ments; however, resistance by the state soon led to the emergence of separate 
institutions. The Reformation became a political issue when nobles invited 
Lutheran preachers to give sermons in their parishes and thus created a direct 
conflict with the monarchy. This antagonism was in large part a financial con- 
flict. Separation from the old church gave landholders the possibility to collect 
parish incomes through tithes and benefices due to their patronage rights. The 
Catholic Habsburgs tried to prevent such developments by issuing mandates, 
which were met with adamant resistance from the nobles, and only occasion- 
ally succeeded in removing Lutheran preachers. 

As noted earlier, a characteristic of the Reformation in the eastern and 
southern parts of the hereditary lands was the symbiosis that developed 
between reform ideas and the political influence of the noble Estates, a sym- 
biosis that was critical in the relationship between the landowners and the 
monarch. In 1521, only a few months after Ferdinand 1 became archduke, 
Belgrade, the most important fortification on the Hungarian/Ottoman frontier 
was conquered. The Turks remained a constant threat throughout the 16th 
century, creating a crisis of security, which the local nobles were able to exploit 
to their advantage using their support of the Habsburg regime to obtain 


7 Kurt Lüthi, “Reformiert in Österreich,’ Zwingliana 19/2 (1993), 209-226. 
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religious concessions. An alliance of Lutheran Estates benefited due to the 
dependency of the archduke on the support of the nobility to repel the 
Ottoman invaders. This interdependency created “a type of balance between 
the archducal central government and the Estates of the provinces”. The finan- 
cialand military dependence of the Habsburgs opened loopholes for the nobil- 
ity to implement the Reformation and create Protestant church structures.!? 

Noble families were crucial in the spread of the Reformation in Upper, 
Lower, and Inner Austria, as well as in Hungary and in the Bohemian lands, due 
to their authority in appointing pastors and institutionalizing ideas. The 
Ottoman Empire was profoundly influential not only in providing the nobles 
with greater bargaining power but also in suggesting a measure of divine pun- 
ishment. The Turkish threat was generally interpreted as God’s retribution 
against human immorality — an interpretation that allowed for the fabrication 
of scapegoats and for the enforcement of a stricter public morality. The state 
authorities, as well as noble landlords, issued a growing number of police 
orders that called for the transformation of subjects’ lives on the basis of con- 
fessional norms and the “gute Policey". 

The case for the Reformation, the call for free evangelical preaching, the 
attempt to reach a compromise in confessional conflicts, and the Ottoman 
threat were topics discussed at length during the “General Assemblies” 
(Ausschusslandtage) of the Habsburg noble Estates. These assemblies were 
arenas where the sovereign and nobility could negotiate war taxes in exchange 
for confessional concessions; however, at the same time, they also illustrated 
the depth of the confessional divisions among the Estates themselves. Conflicts 
of interest were visible both literally through discussions and argument and 
also symbolically as with the case of the General Assembly of the Upper and 
Lower Austrian! Estates at Prague in 1541 at which the Upper and Lower 
Austrian nobles sat on opposite sides of the room. 
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Some historians have called Upper Austria the “real bastion of Protestantism 
in the hereditary lands,’ going as far as to label it a “Protestant province” in the 
16th century. This province can thus serve as a model for tracing the progress 
of the Reformation in the Habsburg provinces, and patterns encountered in 
Upper Austria also hold true for the eastern and southern regions, especially 
the Donauldnder and Inner Austria. Similar to Upper Austria where the nobil- 
ity played a critical role in spreading Reformation ideas by introducing new 
preachers to local parishes, visiting Saxon territories, and establishing close 
relations with Wittenberg, nobles in other provinces also utilized their patron- 
age rights to evangelize communities. Furthermore, cities and towns became 
gateways for the new faith as councils and citizens transferred parishes and 
schools into the hands of Lutheran pastors and schoolmasters. 

Along with the dissemination of Reformation literature, noble families also 
became essential promoters of the Reformation. The story of the Jörger family 
from Steyr is a prime example. After the death of his father, Wolfgang Jörger, 
governor (Landeshauptmann) of Upper Austria from 1513 to 1521, Christoph 
Jorger and his widow, Dorothea, became leading figures of a circle of Lutherans 
in the Jörger domains and established a lively exchange with Wittenberg. During 
a trip to Saxony in 1522, Jörger came face to face with the Reformation, and, after 
his return to Steyr, asked Martin Luther to send a preacher to his castle. In 1525, 
Michael Stifel arrived and established a vibrant church community in the area.!® 
Even though Stifel was ultimately forced to return to Wittenberg in 1527 after 
Ferdinand I’s mandate calling for the expulsion of all Lutheran preachers, 
Lutheran circles in Steyr survived. Christoph Jörger remained a powerful political 
advocate of the Reformation until 1546, when Jörger finally resigned from his 
governmental office after being asked to participate in Catholic ceremonies. 
Martin Luther himself encouraged Jörger to resign. The relations of the Jörger 
family to Wittenberg remained strong throughout the period. Christoph’s mother 
Dorothea made a donation in 1532 to support students studying theology in 
Wittenberg and regularly sent financial help to Martin Luther’s family. 
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The experience of Christoph Jörger was not atypical of the early phase of 
the Reformation in Austria. Bartholomäus von Starhemberg, another noble 
of the area, struggled with similar questions. He corresponded with Martin 
Luther and initially sought to find a compromise between accepted Catholic 
practices and the emerging faith. However, after the death of his wife in 1524, 
Starhemberg began to lament the lack of cohesion between his public expres- 
sions of faith and his inner Lutheran convictions. Luther counselled him to 
give up his old religious practices and express his Lutheran beliefs more openly. 
Starhemberg consequently refused to organize a requiem or vigil at his wife's 
funeral since neither ceremony was legitimized by Scripture. 

Luther’s letter to Starhemberg was eventually published and circulated as a 
Sendbrief among Upper Austrian Lutherans. Moreover, Starhemberg himself 
began to take decisive measures to promote Reformation ideas within his 
domain. One such measure was the appointment of Johannes Biinderlin as 
secretary and preacher. Biinderlin was forced to leave Linz in the late 1520s and 
relocate in Mikulov (Nikolsburg) where the Liechtenstein family offered 
Anabaptists the opportunity to settle. He later lived in Strasbourg and then 
Prussia where he established contact with the Silesian spiritualist Caspar 
Schwenckfeld. Biinderlin illustrates the religious cross-fertilization of the 
period, for his brand of spirituality was influenced both by early Lutheranism 
and Anabaptism. 

The brothers Christoph and Leonhard Freisleben (Eleutherobius), school- 
masters in Wels and Linz, provide a similar example of the overlap occurring 
between religious communities during this early period. Leonhard Freisleben 
published a text by the Lutheran reformer, Johannes Bugenhagen, on the sin 
against the Holy Spirit in 1524 and criticized excessive Marian veneration. 
Ultimately, both brothers Freisleben joined the Anabaptists; Christoph became 
the leader of a community in Wels, then in Passau and Strasbourg, while 
Leonhard was expelled from Regensburg in 1527 due to his Anabaptist faith. 
Both brothers possibly later returned to Catholicism. 

While these examples serve to chronicle the success of Reformation ideas in 
Upper Austria, it is also important to note the severe tension and conflict that 
accompanied their dissemination. In Scharding, the vicar of Waizenkirchen, 
Leonhard Kaiser (Kaeser), was executed for upholding his Lutheran beliefs — 
his confession of faith is preserved in a letter to Martin Luther. He refused to 
revoke his faith, calling for an investigation of his case in an independent court, 
a request that was refused. Beside the cases of Caspar Tauber who was exe- 
cuted in Vienna in 1524, and of Georg Scherer who was put to death in Radstadt 
in 1528, Kaiser’s case is one of the three major cases against Lutherans in the 
Habsburg territory which all ended with the imposition of death sentences. 
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In addition to noble domains, cities and towns were also very important 
locations for the spread of Protestantism. In Steyr from 1520 to 1525, two 
Discalced Carmelites, Patricius and Calixtus, preached the new religious ideol- 
ogy during their Lenten sermons and discussions of the New Testament letter 
to the Romans. Members of city council and several influential burghers were 
summoned to Passau to defend themselves against accusations of tolerating 
heresy. They supported the two preachers and the basic tenets of the new faith. 
Former Catholic preachers also spread the Reformation message in Gmunden 
and Enns. Sons of the urban and noble elite who studied in Wittenberg either 
returned as preachers themselves, or, like Christoph Jörger, opened their 
houses to Lutherans. One such individual, Konrad Cordatus, a student in 
Wittenberg and native to Leombach near Wels, became a Lutheran preacher 
after his studies and preached in various cities, including Buda, Legnica 
(Liegnitz), and Zwickau. 

Similar patterns can be found in Lower and Inner Austria. In the latter prov- 
ince, a branch of the Habsburg family ruled from 1564 to 1619, with Charles and 
Ferdinand, later Emperor Ferdinand 11 (1578-1637), as the most important 
princes. Like Maximilian 11, Archduke Charles 11 of Inner Austria at first 
espoused openness with regards to church reform and the emerging doctrine; 
soon, however, he became a strong promoter of re-Catholicization.!6 Nevertheless, 
enforcement proved to be difficult, not only since noble families like the 
Khevenhiiller and Paradeiser were Lutherans, but also because governors 
(Landeshauptleute) such as Siegmund von Dietrichstein and Hans Ungnad von 
WeifSenwolff were also Lutherans. 

In the first half of the 1520s, Reformation ideas found fertile ground in Inner 
Austria both in the countryside and in the cities and towns. The records from a 
1528 Catholic visitation reveal that support for reform was firmly established in 
many places. People took communion in both kinds (“unter beiderlei Gestalt’), 
and they spoke against private confession, the intercession of the saints, and 
indulgences. Lutheran and Zwinglian books were read extensively and served 
as sources for sermons. Secular priests and monks adopted the Reformation 
as well. In the face of all this religious innovation, the response of Catholic 
authorities was swift and unapologetic, such as in 1523, when the priest Caspar 
Turnauer was forced to leave the region following accusations of Lutheranism. 

Ultimately, however, like Upper Austria, Inner Austria was able to establish 
an effective and organized form of Protestant church life. Various cities and 
towns instituted Lutheran school systems, the most famous of which was the 


16 Georg Loesche, Geschichte des Protestantismus im vormaligen und im neuen Österreich, 
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Landschaftliche Stiftsschule in Graz legitimized by the diet of Bruck in 1578. 
A school order issued in 1574 was written by David Chytraeus, a Lutheran theo- 
logian and school reformer from Rostock. Chytraeus also composed a church 
order for the Lower Austrian Estates in 1568 that was commissioned by none 
other than Emperor Maximilian 11 himself. Chytraeus later wrote a church 
order for Inner Austria that was used after 1578.!” Specific to Inner Austria's 
Reformation story was the independent Protestant movement in the Duchy of 
Carniola, primarily conducted by Primus Truber. He organized the church, 
issued church orders, and translated Reformation texts into Slovenian (Truber's 
career is discussed in Chapter 6).18 

In Vienna, home of the imperial court, the process of Reformation did not 
differ fundamentally from other cities.? Nevertheless, the fact that many 
nobles from other provinces owned residences in Vienna and visited regularly 
had a significant impact on the spread of new religious notions. The desire of 
the Lutheran nobility to practise their faith during their time in Vienna also 
facilitated the establishment of a Lutheran parish system in the city. Luther- 
anism thus prospered in the Habsburg capital, especially during the reign of 
Maximilian 11. At the beginning of the 16th century, when Vienna had approxi- 
mately 50,000 inhabitants, the city was involved in an ongoing conflict with 
Emperor Maximilian 1 who tried to reduce the power of the burghers in order 
to gain greater control over the city. During the interregnum following the 
death of Maximilian 1, and before power was transferred from Charles v to his 
brother Ferdinand 1 in 1521, a burgher opposition succeeded in expelling the 
Habsburg government to Wiener Neustadt as an expression of its discontent. 
A year later Ferdinand 1 summoned all opposition members to Wiener Neustadt 
and eventually sentenced seven of them to death, among them Martin Sieben- 
bürger, mayor of Vienna.2° The Reformation played a significant role during 
this conflict between city and sovereign, and also contributed to the growing 
self-confidence of the burghers. 

As previously mentioned, the fact that the imperial court was located in 
Vienna had a major influence on the development of the Reformation in this area. 
Throughout the course of the 16th century, the most important administrative 


17  Loesche, Geschichte des Protestantismus, pp. 227f. Rudolf Leeb, "Reformation in Kärnten”. 
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and governmental institutions of the Holy Roman Empire were located in 
Vienna. By the 1520s, Ferdinand I's major policy makers came from the heredi- 
tary lands and other parts of the Empire to the city, bringing with them an 
amalgam of ethnic and confessional diversity that encouraged an atmosphere 
that was distinctly multi-confessional?! Moreover, the Turkish threat to 
Vienna, a city that in 1529 was besieged by Sultan Suleiman r's army, also con- 
tributed to confessional tensions. 

A few points should also be made about the University of Vienna. Humanism 
influenced the university during this period and combined with the new reli- 
gious currents to make the institution a critical hub in the spread of Reformation 
ideas. The school employed several well-known Reformation leaders such as 
Conrad Celtis, Joachim Watt (Vadian) and Johann Cuspinian as teachers. It 
could also claim several influential students such as Zwingli and the later 
Anabaptist Konrad Grebel. It is quite possible that the first Reformation ser- 
mon in the city took place in January 1522 when the Lutheran-minded cleric 
Paul Speratus spoke out against the corrupt lifestyle of the Viennese clergy and 
advocated a priesthood of all believers. The authorities did not remain idle in 
the face of these challenges, and in September 1524 they beheaded the first 
Reformation martyr, Caspar Tauber, in front of the Stubentor, an important 
city gate. Tauber was punished for writing a pamphlet criticizing private con- 
fession, the intercession of saints, and purgatory. Tauber had also been one of 
the 53 members of the opposition against Habsburg sovereignty in Wiener 
Neustadt after the death of Maximilian 1 in 1519. 


Hungary and the Bohemian Lands 


While this chapter primarily discusses the Austrian territories of the Habsburgs, 
a few short comments should be devoted to the Hungarian and Bohemian 
lands that came into the family’s patrimony after the death of Louis 11 at the 
Battle of Mohäcs in 1526. The multi-confessional background of Hungary and 
Bohemia contributed to the complexity of Habsburg religious policy. The new 
Habsburg regime accelerated cultural exchange and contact between Hungary, 
Bohemia, and the Empire. Lutheranism spread quickly throughout Hungary 
and Transylvania, principally in areas with strong trading ties to towns in 
Silesia and the Empire. In Transylvania many noble and urban magistrates 
supported the new faith, whereas in the western regions of Hungary, Habsburg 
influence prevailed initially. Although the Hungarian diet classified Lutheranism 


21 . Winkelbauer Ständefreiheit und Fürstenmacht, p. 184. 
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as heresy in 1523 and 1525, Lutheranism grew rapidly in all parts of Hungary 
and Transylvania.?? Though earlier scholarship has emphasized that the 
Reformed church in Hungary and Transylvania began making substantial gains 
after the 1550s, new research shows that these ideas spread much earlier. 
Particularly important was the influence of Philipp Melanchthon whose teach- 
ing seems to have positively predisposed a generation of Hungarian students 
in Wittenberg towards Reformed teaching in the 1540s. Melanchthon’s con- 
tacts with Swiss and Upper German reformers were also particularly impor- 
tant in this context. 

In Transylvania, the diet legitimized non-Catholic confessions through a 
series of resolutions. In 1557 the diet extended religious freedoms to Lutherans, 
and in 1564 the diet granted Calvinists and Lutherans the freedom to preach. 
Fouryearslaterthe dietextended this privilege to Antitrinitarians. Lutheranism 
was generally prevalent in German-speaking towns and among the Slovak- 
speaking peasantry of Upper Hungary while Calvinism mainly found its adher- 
ents among Hungarian-speakers. In Transylvania the Saxons keptthe Lutheran 
faith as Hungarian nobles turned to Calvinism or Antitrinitarianism.?? Meanwhile 
the Orthodox of Transylvania only won a limited grant of acceptance and reli- 
gious freedom. 

The Protestant Reformation also spread in the Bohemian lands due in part 
to the influence of the Hussite Reformation and the emergence of the Unity of 
Brethren (Bohemian Brethren/ Unitas Fratrum) in the 15th century.?* Catholicism 
became a distinct minority. The archbishopric of Prague lay vacant for over a 
century and a half. The majority of the nobility was Utraquist. The 1485 Peace 
of Kutna Hora created Europe's first bi-confessional polity as both Catholicism 
and Utraquism were sanctioned by the state. A similar resolution was also 
passed for Moravia. Though the Utraquist church remained an autonomous 
body up until the Battle of White Mountain in 1620, certain segments of this 
church, the so-called New Utraquists, were receptive to Lutheran ideas in the 
16th century. 


22 Regarding the Reformation in Transylvania see Istvan Keul, Early Modern Religious 
Communities in East-Central Europe. Ethnic Diversity, Denominational Plurality, and 
Corporate Politics in the Principality of Transylvania (1526-1691) (Leiden, 2009). Marta Fata, 
Ungarn, das Reich der Stephanskrone im Zeitalter der Reformation und Konfessionalisierung. 
Multiethnizität, Land und Konfession 1500 bis 1700 (Münster, 2000). 

23 Winkelbauer, Ständefreiheit und Fürstenmacht, pp. 77f. 

24 Thomas Winkelbauer, Ständefreiheit und Fürstenmacht, pp. 18-24. Joachim Bahlcke, 
Regionalismus und Staatsintegration im Widerstreit. Die Länder der Böhmischen Krone im 
ersten Jahrhundert der Habsburgerherrschaft (1526-1619) (Munich, 1994). 
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When Ferdinand came to the Bohemian throne in 1526, the conflict with the 
Estates intensified, and the Reformation became ever more politicized as reli- 
gious communities sought greater autonomy. Confessional plurality in the 
Bohemian lands thus prevailed, its highpoint comingin 1575 with the Bohemian 
Confession (Confessio Bohemica). This theological statement was accepted by 
the kingdom’s Utraquist, Brethren, and Lutheran communities. The situation 
from the Catholic perspective was dire. In a 1581 letter to Rome the principal of 
the Jesuit novitiate in Brno (Briinn) described the situation in Moravia in bleak 
terms: “There are very few and rather unimportant people who confess to be 
Catholics. Nearly all nobles are mired in various heresies. I have traveled exten- 
sively and have seen most parts of Germany, and yet I have not found a land on 
earth where one can discover so many sects and heresies as here. Moravia is 
the melting pot for all possible heresies on earth.” 


The West - Salzburg, Tyrol and Further Austria 


The Reformation also found its way to Salzburg, Tyrol, and Further Austria 
though in a very different manner than its development in the eastern parts of 
Austria. Nobles did not play a major role here as initially Reformation ideas 
spread through towns. In Salzburg, for example, Johann von Staupitz, patron 
and confessor of Martin Luther, became the advisor of Archbishop Matthäus 
Lang in 1520 and then abbot of the Benedictine house of St Peter two years 
later.26 He proved to be a man of compromise but nevertheless was responsible 
for the distribution of Luther's books throughout the city. Another important 
figure in spreading ideas about reform, Paul Speratus, who was both active in 
Vienna and at the court of Albrecht 1 of Brandenburg-Ansbach in Kónigsberg 
(now Kaliningrad), was in Salzburg for one year in 1519. Also significant was the 
rapid adoption of the Reformation movement by the burghers of Salzburg, 
who in 1523 staged a rebellion against the archbishop after he demanded 
higher taxes. They called for the freedom to read Luther's writings in return for 
payment of the requested dues. 

In Tyrol, the towns of Schwaz, Hall, and Rattenberg were the most impor- 
tant locations for the dissemination of Lutheranism through the work of an 
active cohort of preachers. However, a regular and officially-tolerated church 


25 Cited from Alois Kroess, Geschichte der Böhmischen Provinz der Gesellschaft Jesu. 1. 
Geschichte der ersten Kollegien in Böhmen, Mähren und Glatz (Vienna, 1910), p. 289. 

26 Gerhard Florey, Bischöfe, Ketzer, Emigranten. Der Protestantismus im Lande Salzburg von 
seinen Anfängen bis zur Gegenwart (Vienna, 1967). 
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life with a governing order and structure did not evolve. Some of Tyrol’s early 
preachers later made a career north of the Alps. Urbanus Rhegius, Jakob 
Strauß, and Stephan Agricola preached in Tyrol in the early 1520s but were 
later expelled under the orders of the Innsbruck government.?7 This became 
a characteristic pattern in Tyrol throughout the 16th century. City councils 
would invite preachers who would help develop a semi-organized, locally- 
tolerated non-Catholic religious community until the archducal regime in 
Innsbruck or church authorities mandated their expulsion. But the town 
councils were not willing to submit to the mandates fully and thus invited a 
new set of preachers, perpetuating an antagonistic cycle with the authorities. 
Thus, the Reformation in Tyrol served as a way for local governments to 
demonstrate their independence from the archduchy. Furthermore, in a pat- 
tern similar to other Austrian provinces, the edicts mandating the expulsion 
of Protestants in Tyrol were not effectively implemented until the 1570s. 
Protestants were in large part tolerated, in part since Anabaptists were seen 
as an even greater threat. 

Another source of Reformation ideology were the immigrant miners who 
came seeking work in Tyrol from other parts of the Empire and brought with 
them Protestant ideas. Evidence of reform was also found in cloisters; for 
example in the cloister of Stams, where nearly all cells contained Lutheran 
books and pamphlets.?? Sources reveal that Lutheran life was nearly ubiqui- 
tous and, though never officially tolerated, privately practised. Several villages 
celebrated communion in both kinds ("unter beiderlei Gestalt"), people sang 
Psalms in German, and schools taught Lutheran catechisms. "Heretical" books 
by Luther, Erasmus, Zwingli, Melanchthon, and Urbanus Rhegius were read 
and confiscated up to the early 17th century. Anti-clerical incidents were not 
infrequent, and there was a general hostility towards Catholic processions 
such as those held during Ascension Day. In 1610 in Innsbruck bystanders 
pelted those passing by with bread intended to mock the Eucharist, and in 
other processions people doused the participants with water.?? 


27 Elke Fuchs, “Die Eer Gottes und den gemainen Nutz zu suchen’. Der Kampf der Tiroler 
um eine neue Ordnung" (Dipl. Arbeit Hamburg, 2001). Heinz Noflatscher, *Martin Luther 
und die Reformation in Tirol,’ Österreich in Geschichte und Literatur 42 (1998), 140-151. 
Astrid von Schlachta, “Protestantismus und Konfessionalisierung in Tirol Jahrbuch für 
die Geschichte des Protestantismus in Österreich 123 (2007), 27-42. 

28 Peter Bierbrauer, Die unterdrückte Reform. Der Kampf der Tiroler um eine neue Kirche 
(1521-1527) (Zurich, 1993), pp. 54-57, 63-66. 

29 Albert Forer, “Die nachtridentinischen kirchlichen Verhältnisse der Diözese Brixen von 
1570-1613 im Spiegel der Visitationsprotokolle" (Ph.D., University of Innsbruck, 1970), 
PP- 294, 311, 408. 
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In some areas such as Bruneck in the Puster valley, elements of Lutheran wor- 
ship continued for many years as Catholic visitation records repeatedly referred to 
the religious “deviance” of certain regions. In 1561, for example, the town council of 
Bruneck officially permitted the singing of German Psalms as well as the distribu- 
tion of communion in both kinds to all. Hans Retzer, the Pfleger of Altrasen near 
Bruneck, reported in 1566 that he had been receiving communion in both kinds for 
16 or 17 years.?? Moreover, where no “official” Lutheran preaching was possible signs 
of crypto-Protestantism were evident; people gathered in houses or in secret to 
read the Bible or other Lutheran texts. In Kitzbühel as late as 1612, a certain 
Haselmair was accused of not only preaching at secret gatherings, but also of blas- 
phemously ridiculing priests, the Mass, Mary, and other “holy things"?! 

Similarly, in Meran (Merano) in south Tyrol a distinct Protestant life devel- 
oped. From the 1520s to the 1540s, an evangelical preacher lived in the town with 
the approval of the town council and the mayor. When in 1543 a delegate of 
Archduke Ferdinand 1, Doctor Gallus Miiller, came to Meran to inspect religious 
conditions, he encountered decidedly anti-Catholic attitudes. The citizens “wel- 
comed" him with “improper words" and “pasquils,” and some women even tried 
to throw him down a well. In 1587, Beatus a Porta, a Catholic priest from the 
mother parish of Meran, also lamented the state of church life in the town. 
Citizens had their own schoolmasters, read the "sectische Catechifsmi" and, at 
times, misused the relics and the tableware of the altar. The priest reported that 
pastoral care was in the hands of chandlers, innkeepers, saddlers, and tailors.3? 
After 1555, the Protestants of Tyrol attempted tenaciously to legalize their status 
by appealing explicitly to the Augsburg Confession and the Peace of Augsburg. 
Attempting to distance themselves from the Anabaptists of the region, Protes- 
tants sent extensive religious apologies to the secular and spiritual authorities of 
Tyrol in order to support their Lutheran faith.?? However, these attempts proved 
insufficient, and after Ferdinand 11 became archduke in 1564 he led an energetic 
re-Catholicization campaign with the aid of regular visitations. 


The Peasants' War and the Anabaptists 


The Peasants' War of 1525 affected most of the Austrian lands with three major 
incidents standing out: peasant uprisings in Tyrol under the leadership of Michael 


30 Tiroler Landesarchiv, Reihe A, Abt. xv, Lage 3, Nr. 2, 6 (own pagination). 

31  SeeForer "Die nachtridentinischen kirchlichen Verhältnisse,” p. 319. 

32 Tiroler Landesarchiv, Causa Domini, 1545, fol. 127v; ibid., Sammelakten, Reihe A, Abt. xv, 
Lage 1, Nr. 21. 

33 von Schlachta, “Protestantismus,’ pp. 33-35. 
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Gaismair, the three-month siege of the Hohensalzburg Castle, and the Battle of 
Schladming. In a pattern similar to other regions of the Empire, the peasantry 
adopted a biblical rhetoric that called for both divine and earthly justice; typical 
in this regard are peasant documents such as the “24 Articles of the Common 
Landschaft in Salzburg” (1525), the “Complaints of the Burgher and Peasants of 
Gastein” (1525), and the "Landesordnung" of Michael Gaismair in Tyrol (1525/26). 
Peasants demanded direct and clear exhortation from the Bible and the ability to 
preach God’s word freely. 

In 1525 a series of peasant uprisings ravished the regions of Salzburg and 
Tyrol. Miners loyally supported the peasants, and in May of that year, the min- 
ers of Gastein even organized their own revolt against the archbishop of 
Salzburg. The leading figure of the Peasants’ War in Tyrol and Salzburg was 
Michael Gaismair?* A former clerk of the bishop of Brixen (Bressanone), 
Gaismair was motivated by the extent of injustice towards the peasantry and 
became the leader of the rebellion. After a series of incidents, the peasants of 
Tyrol were invited to bring their complaints and grievances to a common 
diet in Innsbruck that took place in July 1525. The result was a widely despised 
Landesordnung denounced by the majority of the peasants. Their demands 
remained in place. Besides the usual call for a fair distribution of property and 
the political and legal equality of the peasants and burghers with the nobility 
and clergy, the peasants also demanded that Archduke Ferdinand | relinquish 
sovereignty over Tyrol. Gaismair himself drafted another Landesordnung. It 
expressed plans for a utopian social order that followed evangelical principles 
and republican patterns. Gaismair called for the elimination of all privileges 
based on a rigid corporate order and instead proposed an egalitarian society 
based around the common good. Tensions increased after the diet leading to 
Gaismair's eventual imprisonment. Even though he managed to escape and 
then led the peasant troops against an army of the Swabian League at the 
Battle of Radstadt (Salzburg) in July 1526, ultimately, the peasants lost the 
struggle, and the uprising unravelled. 

The confessional map of Austria in the 16th century would not be complete 
without a short evaluation of the spread of Anabaptism during the early 
Reformation.?? In the Habsburg territories, Anabaptist ideas were primarily 


34 See in general Jürgen Bücking, Michael Gaismair: Reformer — Sozialrebell — Revolutionär 
(Stuttgart, 1978). Albert Hollaender, “Michael Gaismairs Landesordnung 1526. Entstehung — 
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Gaismair und seine Zeit, eds. Christoph von Hartungen and Günther Pallaver (Bozen/ 
Innsbruck, 1983), pp. 57-78. 

35 See Werner O. Packull, Hutterite Beginnings. Communitarian Experiments during the 
Reformation (Baltimore, 1995). James Stayer, “Swiss-South German Anabaptism, 1526- 
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propagated by two critical figures, Hans Hut and Balthasar Hubmaier. In Tyrol, 
missionaries from Swiss lands also disseminated Anabaptist views. Moravia 
became a secure residence for Anabaptists as sympathetic landowners pro- 
vided opportunities for adherents to settle within their domains. These Moravian 
landowners invited persecuted Anabaptists to their region not simply on reli- 
gious grounds but also to repopulate lands ravished by the plague in the 15th 
century. The Anabaptist immigrants also proved to be economically impor- 
tant, filling the landowners’ coffers with money earned through their artisanal 
work. Many different branches of Anabaptism found refuge in Moravia — the 
pacifist Stabler, the Schwertler who permitted the use of weapons, the follow- 
ers of Pilgram Marpeck, and the Hutterites who lived in tight-knit communal 
groups.?6 

The Liechtenstein family granted the Anabaptists sanctuary within their 
domains at Mikulov (Nikolsburg). Leonhard von Liechtenstein himself was 
baptized as an adult. Balthasar Hubmaier, a former Catholic priest from 
Waldshut was invited to lead an Anabaptist Reformation in the area with the 
support of the political authorities. In 1527 or 1528, Hubmaier and Hans Hut 
participated in a critical religious discussion at Mikulov (Nikolsburg) regard- 
ing the issues of pacifism and payment of taxes for war against the Turks. 
While Hut promoted pacifism and refused to pay taxes, Hubmaier sided with 
the authorities, thus precipitating a major split. Hans Hut continued his jour- 
ney through Upper Austria where he preached and visited Anabaptist congre- 
gations in Steyr, Linz, Gallneukirchen, and Freistadt in the Mühlviertel, while 
Balthasar Hubmaier was apprehended and sentenced to death in Vienna and 
perished as a martyr for the Anabaptist cause in 1528. Like Hubmaier, many 
Anabaptists in Austria were also executed for their faith; the Hutterite 
Chronicle memorializes a total of 761 martyrs from the Austrian lands (includ- 
ing Salzburg)?" 

In 1527 Archduke Ferdinand I issued a mandate calling for the execution of 
all Anabaptists in his lands and threatened severe punishment for any of his 
subjects who protected or concealed them. Despite these dangers Anabaptists 
organized small congregations in all parts of Austria, and many Austrian 
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natives willingly provided Anabaptists shelter and sanctuary. Wolfgang Brand- 
huber from Passau was one of the most prominent Anabaptist figures in Upper 
Austria. He became a leader of the congregation in Linz after being forced to 
leave Styria. Like Brandhuber, Hans Schlaffer, Leonhard Schiemer, and the 
aforementioned Johannes Bünderlin were also influential in Upper Austria. 
Schlaffer was a former Roman Catholic priest who supported Reformation 
ideas when he lived in the castle of Weinberg near Freistadt on the domains of 
the Lutheran lords of Zelking in 1526 and 1527. It seems likely that he converted 
to Anabaptism due to his contacts with Mikulov (Nikolsburg) and was executed 
for his beliefs in 1528 in Schwaz in Tyrol. 

Some sources show that certain Lutheran authorities in Austria did not per- 
ceive the Anabaptists as a serious danger. They followed the mandates of 
Archduke Ferdinand 1 only partially as seen in a court case against the 
Anabaptists of Steyr in 1527. This group of Anabaptists, which included mem- 
bers of the town council, received a guilty verdict from the court but only a 
mild sentence. They were imprisoned and directed to renounce their faith. In 
the end, however, Ferdinand 1 annulled the verdict arguing that it was too 
lenient and ordered the execution of the town’s Anabaptists in May 1528. 

Thus, in all parts of the hereditary lands those who adhered to Anabaptism 
lived both with the fear of persecution and the profound desire to practise at 
least the most minimal version of their faith in community. Sources show 
strong Anabaptist circles in Carinthia (Villach, St Veit, and Ortenburg), in 
Styria (Leoben, Bruck an der Mur, Hartberg, and Graz) and in Lower Austria 
(Vienna and in the vicinity of Falkenstein castle). In this last location, 136 
Hutterites from the nearby Haushaben (households) of Steinabrunn were cap- 
tured in 1539 and transferred to the galleys in Trieste.?* In Tyrol, Anabaptist 
ideas penetrated the province from two different directions in the middle of 
the 1520s. The Anabaptist missionary Georg Blaurock came from the Swiss 
lands and preached in the Etsch valley as well as the Eisack and the Puster val- 
ley. At the same time a group of missionaries from Augsburg and other Bavarian 
regions entered the Inn valley. Their work generated significant results particu- 
larly in the Puster valley, but persecution eventually reached Tyrol as well. 
According to the Hutterite Chronicle there were 204 executions in the Inn valley 
and 163 in the southern part of Tyrol.?? 

As mentioned above, it was in Moravia that Anabaptists survived the lon- 
gest within the Habsburg territories. Here there were Hutterite settlements 
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until the second decade of the 17th century. Throughout the course of the 16th 
century, the Hutterites set up households (Haushaben) that adhered to a strict 
communal lifestyle. They experienced enormous growth due to a constant 
stream of immigration. In 1600, approximately 20,000 Hutterites lived in south- 
ern Moravia.^? The growth in numbers was matched by financial success as the 
once persecuted confessional minority became a prosperous community. 
Before his death in 1536 Jakob Hutter, who gave the religious community its 
name, provided the Hutterite church with clear instructions and orders that 
were refined and adjusted in the following decades. With the defeat of the 
Protestant Estates at the Battle of White Mountain in 1620, the Hutterites, as 
well as other non-Catholic subjects, were forced to leave Moravia. In 1623 
approximately 10,000 Anabaptists, one third of the church, left Moravia for 
Transylvania and Upper Hungary. Those remaining, who were unwilling to 
emigrate, stayed in Moravia and converted to Catholicism. 


From Consolidation to Confessionalization 


The institutionalization of Lutheran preaching and liturgy and the implementa- 
tion of specific social, cultural, and confessional norms via state and church 
orders were some of the most significant developments of the Austrian 
Reformation, mainly from the second half of the 16th century. In certain prov- 
inces, special commissions responsible for the administration of church affairs 
were installed. Respective diets in the eastern and southern regions of the hered- 
itary lands also commissioned special representatives to oversee the establish- 
ment of church offices and consistory courts chaired by superintendents. Church 
orders written by well-regarded Lutheran scholars, such as David Chytraeus, 
regulated all areas of worship and external practices of faith, including clear 
instructions for various office holders. In order to legitimize and to legalise the 
Reformation it was important that church commissions were installed in the 
respective diets as they were directly linked to the Estates. On the local level, 
the nobility also retained control due to their rights of church patronage, which 
left them in charge of appointing pastors and paying their salaries. Nobles also 
possessed the ability to influence local church orders within their dominions, 
and they assumed the duties of enforcing church law.* 
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In the area of education, vernacular schools were opened to encourage the 
spread of the new faith among the young. Besides the gymnasia illustria in towns, 
the Landschaftsschulen, supported by the Estates and intended primarily for sons 
of nobles, offered a pre-university education.*? The most renowned was the 
Landschaftsschule in Linz where Johannes Kepler taught in 161; it was founded in 
1574 and taken over by the Jesuits in 1629. Others included the Landschaftliche 
Schule in Graz, which has already been discussed, and those in Vienna, Horn, 
Loorsdorf, and Feldsberg, as well as in Judenburg and Klagenfurt. In Upper Austria 
the Landschaftsschule was established with the help of Emperor Maximilian 1, 
who in 1562 assigned part of the endowment of Protestant nobles Jörg and Wolf 
Perkheim to support the school. Maximilian 11 also gave the former cloister of the 
Franciscans to the noble Estates to house the school.*? 

The 1555 Peace of Augsburg was of critical importance for Austrian Protes- 
tantism as it represented the approval of their faith by imperial law; however, 
it also gave sovereigns within the Empire the jurisdiction to define what reli- 
gions were permitted within their territories. Nevertheless, the Habsburg 
authorities could not exert this new legal right without the assent of the noble 
Estates. This situation set up a dynamic that defined the Austrian political and 
religious landscape for the next decades. Initially, the nobility held a certain 
advantage. The 1568 Religious Concession (Religionskonzession) granted Upper 
and Lower Austrian nobles the right to live in their “castles, houses, and man- 
ors” according to the Augsburg Confession, a concession that applied to the 
nobles themselves, their servants, and their relatives. In return, the Estates 
assumed the debts of the court in the amount of 2.5 million gulden for Lower 
Austria and 1.2 million gulden for Upper Austria. In this manner, Emperor 
Maximilian institutionalized Lutheran church life that already existed in the 
region. It is important to note, however, that towns belonging to the prince as 
well as market towns (landesfürstliche Städte und Märkte) and the peasantry 
were excluded from the Religionskonzession. Thus, during the process of re- 
Catholicization, these towns served as imperial gateways to reintroduce the 
old faith.** In 1572, Archduke Charles granted the Estates of Inner Austria the 
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so-called Religious Pacification (Religionspacifikation), a confessional settle- 
ment that followed the same basic provisions as the 1568 Religious Concession. 
The burghers also won additional rights. The “Brucker Libell" that was approved 
by the diet at Bruck an der Mur in 1578 officially allowed the burghers to prac- 
tise their religion freely. 

While these achievements helped create a regular church life and brought 
some unity to the Protestant cause, two major problems plagued the Austrian 
Reformation. One of these problems was the issue of confessional sovereignty, or 
rather the fact that Protestant affairs remained under the control of the nobility 
and were not overseen by an overarching institution or sovereign. The other was 
connected to a dispute among the Protestants that not only precipitated a divi- 
sion between the Lutherans but also tarnished their image both inside and out- 
side Austria. The problems began in 1577 when Austrian Protestants accepted the 
Formula of Concord, the doctrinal statement that united the Lutheran camp by 
excluding both the crypto-Calvinist legacy of Melanchthon and some of the 
beliefs of Matthias Flacius Illyricus and the Gnesio-Lutherans. Flacians, who 
were under growing pressure elsewhere in the German lands, had begun migrat- 
ing to Austria. The Formula of Concord, however, with its condemnation of 
extreme Flacian positions, created significant tension between the two groups. 
The Flacians resisted the Formula and eventually left their parishes to establish 
new communities, referring to themselves as a "small flock of confessing believ- 
ers during the great decline at the end of times”. 

The battle with the Flacians marked a critical turning point in the history 
of Austrian Protestantism and set the stage for a Habsburg programme of re- 
Catholicization. In 1579 Ferdinand 11, Charles 11, and William v, the respective 
princes of Tyrol, Inner Austria, and Bavaria, decided at a conference in Munich to 
follow specific strategies to begin the re-Catholicization of their territories. Even 
though the three princes recognized that the fastest way to re-Catholicize would 
be to implement confessional uniformity by force, they understood that such a 
course was not prudent in the face of strong noble opposition, the lurking Turkish 
threat, and the current financial situation. They prepared a document that out- 
lined thirteen measures that would help Catholicism recover its privileged sta- 
tus. Proceeding slowly and gradually, they sought ways to withdraw concessions 
that had been made, to punish resistance more severely, to replace Protestants in 
public office, and to favour Catholics with territorial concessions.*6 


45 Leeb, “Reformation in Kärnten,” p. gg. 

46 Johann Loserth, Acten und Correspondenzen zur Geschichte der Gegenreformation in 
Innerösterreich unter Erzherzog Karl 11. (1578-1590), Fontes Rerum Austriacarum 11/50 
(Vienna, 1898), pp. 31-40. 
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Such strategies marked the path to re-Catholicization; they were supported 
by a strengthened institutional church after the Council of Trent and by the 
leadership of influential bishops: Martin Brenner in Seckau, Christoph Andreas 
Spaur in Gurk, and Melchior Khlesl in Vienna (for more on Khlesl, see Chapter 8). 
The transformation of the educational system, a modified system of land distri- 
bution, the gradual eradication of Lutheran church structures, the removal of 
Protestants from state office, and a more general reform of the Catholic church 
characterized the programme of re-Catholicization at the beginning of the 17th 
century. Princes employed a variety of measures to implement the programme 
successfully such as the effective use of patronage for cloisters, parishes, and 
towns under direct Habsburg control. The first step toward re-Catholicization 
was the prohibition and penalization of Lutheran worship; burghers who 
desired to attend a Lutheran service, for example, now had to visit parishes 
outside their towns. Likewise, Protestant schools also came under pressure and 
were eventually banned. In 1578 all Lutheran preachers (Prädikanten) were 
forced to leave Vienna, and in 1598 all Protestant preachers and schoolmasters 
were expelled from Graz and the other towns where jurisdiction was held 
directly by the Habsburgs. During this period the Commission for the Refor- 
mation of Religion, an ecclesiastical body designated to assist the process of 
re-Catholicization, traveled to Inner Austria. Frequently accompanied by Bishop 
Martin Brenner himself, they destroyed Lutheran churches and their adjacent 
cemeteries. These harsh measures were followed by a public campaign of con- 
version with fiery sermons delivered by Catholic priests.*7 

New or reformed Catholic orders were also a significant component of the re- 
Catholicization programme. The Jesuits played an especially critical role. They 
came to Vienna in 1551 and soon spread to other Habsburg regions. They were not 
only effective preachers, but they also established successful schools that soon 
rivalled Lutheran ones. The Jesuits' use of education proved to be an extremely 
effective tool for re-Catholicization as many Protestants sent their sons to Jesuit 
schools due to their good reputation. Conversions were inevitable such as the cel- 
ebrated case of Gundaker von Liechtenstein from Moravia. He converted in 1602 
and immediately implemented a Catholic reform programme on his domains; he 
established Catholic schools, and began issuing edicts and orders that mandated 
strict confessional uniformity for those living on his estates.^? 


47 See Martin Scheutz, “Kammergut und/oder eigener Stand? Landesfürstliche Städte und 
Märkte und der ‘Zugriff’ der Gegenreformation,’ in Staatsmacht und Seelenheil. Gegenre- 
‚formation und Geheimprotestantismus in der Habsburgermonarchie, eds. Rudolf Leeb, 
Susanne Claudine Pils, Thomas Winkelbauer (Vienna, 2007), pp. 31-339. 

48 See Thomas Winkelbauer, Fürst und Fürstendiener. Gundaker von Liechtenstein, ein öster- 
reichischer Aristokrat des konfessionellen Zeitalters (Vienna, 1999). 
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Re-Catholicization also affected relations with the Estates. Initially, the 
nobility resisted through political institutions and submitted gravamina. In 
Inner and Upper Austria, the Protestant Estates sought to secure their conces- 
sions by using the symbolic act of genuflection that should have forced the 
sovereign to accept the Estates’ requests.*? At the same time the Estates dis- 
cussed among themselves whether they should refuse acts of homage to any 
future sovereign were he not to reaffirm their religious freedoms. Ultimately, 
the authority of the nobles decreased in part due to the growing number of 
conversions. The struggle between the nobility and the prince culminated at 
the Battle of White Mountain where the Protestant Estates were routed by a 
coalition loyal to the emperor. Many Protestants were subsequently forced into 
exile or had their estates confiscated. 

Catholicism emerged triumphant across the Habsburg lands after 1620. 
There was only occasional Protestant resistance to the Habsburg campaign of 
re-Catholicization such as the 1626 Peasants’ Revolt in Upper Austria. The 
ongoing pursuit of an official state programme to create a confessionally- 
homogenous territory is perhaps best seen in Princeps in compendio, the pious 
“mirror for princes” composed for Emperor Ferdinand 111 (1608-1657) in 1632. 
According to this handbook the sovereign’s first duty was to preserve and 
promote the Catholic religion while denouncing all heresy. Despite the far- 
reaching effects of this cherished Habsburg ideal, the dream of a confessionally- 
homogenous territory was never fully realized. Crypto-Protestant communities 
survived, though not officially tolerated and thus forced to practise their reli- 
gion secretly. Many local nobles who resisted the imperial programme of re- 
Catholicization supported the spread of crypto-Protestantism in Carinthia, 
Styria, Upper Austria, and Salzburg until the late 17th century. Additionally, 
many forced conversions to Catholicism were often superficial but uncritically 
accepted by Catholic authorities who desired to boast of the rapid “success” of 
their work.5° Throughout the course of the 18th century, there were major 
deportations of crypto-Protestants from Carinthia and Styria to Transylvania. 
In Salzburg in 1731 approximately 15,000 subjects were compelled to leave their 


49 Arno Strohmeyer, “Rituelle Kommunikation in vormodernen Herrschaftsordnungen: 
Kniefälle des oberósterreichischen und steirischen Adels (ca. 1570—1630)," Zeitenblicke 4 
(2005) Nr 2 (2005-06-28), (www.zeitenblicke.de/2005/2/Strohmeyer/index_html). 

50 Christine Tropper, Glut unter der Asche und offene Flamme. Der Kärntner Geheimprotes- 
tantismus und seine Bekämpfung 1731-1738 (Vienna, 2011), pp. 21-23. See also Rudolf Leeb, 
Martin Scheutz, Dietmar Weikl, eds., Geheimprotestantismus und evangelische Kirchen in 
der Habsburgermonarchie und im Erzstift Salzburg (17. /18. Jahrhundert) (Vienna, 2009). 
Stephan Steiner, Reisen ohne Wiederkehr. Die Deportation von Protestanten aus Kärnten 
1734-1736 (Munich, 2007). 
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homeland. They found refuge in Ducal Prussia, in Lithuania, and as far afıeld as 
the colony of Georgia in North America. Repression of Protestant communi- 
ties continued even into the early 19th century as Tyrolean authorities expelled 
several hundred Protestants of the Zillertal in 1837. 
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CHAPTER 4 


The Kingdom of Hungary and Principality 
of Transylvania 


Marta Fata 
Four Paths of Reformation in Hungary 


Following the Battle of Mohäcs in 1526, the territory of the Holy Crown of 
Hungary was divided. The subsequent development of Protestantism took four 
paths in the territories of Habsburg Hungary, Transylvania, Ottoman-occupied 
Hungary, and in Croatia.! 

Croatia’s nobility, which had been affiliated with Hungary since the personal 
union of the 12th century, had been required to organize the defence of their 
country since the end of the 15th century. In conflicts against the Ottomans, 
Croatia did not receive support from Hungary’s Jagiellonian kings but from 
neighbouring Inner Austrian rulers. This resulted in Croat nobles becoming 
alienated from Hungary and turning instead for support to the Austrian Estates 
and to the Habsburg dynasty. On this basis, the Catholic church was able to 
establish authority over the parts of Croatia not occupied by the Ottomans. In 
resolutions agreed in 1567 and 1604 the Croatian diet threatened Protestants 
with banishment and with confiscation of their property. In 1606 the diet ulti- 
mately stripped Protestants of their right to exist in Croatia.? 

The Reformation was able to develop freely in the part of the Hungarian 
kingdom that was occupied by the Ottomans. This was despite Sultan Sulei- 
man’s 1532 express pronouncement that “my goal and desire is to uphold the 
words of Allah and to establish his pure and obviously sacred law in the entire 
earth"? The establishment of the Ottoman administration accordingly involved 


1 On the history of the Reformation see Mihály Bucsay, Der Protestantismus in Ungarn, 
1521-1978: Ungarns Reformationskirchen in Geschichte und Gegenwart, 2 vols. (Vienna, 
1977-1979). 

2 Joachim Bahlcke, “Außenpolitik, Konfession und kollektive Identitätsbildung: Kroatien und 
Innerösterreich im historischen Vergleich,’ in Konfessionalisierung in Ostmitteleuropa. Wirkungen 
des religiösen Wandels im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert in Staat, Gesellschaft und Kultur, eds. Joachim 
Bahlcke, Arno Strohmeyer (Stuttgart, 1999), Pp. 193-209. 

3 Quoted by Pál Fodor, “A kincstár számára a hitetlen a leghasznosabb’. Az oszmánok mag- 
yarországi vallaspolitikajarol,” in Magyar evszazadok. Tanulmányok Kosáry Domokos születés- 
napjára, ed. Mária Ormos (Budapest, 2005), p. 91. 
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discrimination against Christians, including the transformation of church 
buildings into mosques and prohibitions on bell-ringing and on the construc- 
tion of new places of Christian worship.* However, the new Ottoman rulers 
were careful not to attempt to convert infidels by force, not least because of 
legal protections afforded to tax-paying non-Muslims. However, the situation in 
Hungary was different from that experienced elsewhere in the Balkans. In 
Hungary, the Ottomans had to deal with several confessions that stood in oppo- 
sition to, and competition with, each other. Even if the Ottoman authorities 
regarded the Protestants with a degree of benevolence, they were primarily 
interested in the rapid pacification of their conquered territory which included 
establishing peaceful coexistence between Hungary’s rival confessions.? 

The Reformation also spread unhindered in the part of the kingdom of 
Hungary that was ruled by the Habsburgs, as well as in the principality of 
Transylvania as it evolved into a vassal state of the Ottoman Empire. This was 
despite the fact that these territories were ruled almost continuously by 
Catholics during the 16th century. However, the path of the Reformation dif- 
fered in these two territories. In Habsburg Hungary, freedom of religion was not 
upheld by any formal guarantees, and was endangered by the anti-Protestant 
measures taken by Emperor Rudolf 11 in 1604. Meanwhile in Transylvania, the 
preservation of public peace was based upon legal confirmation of the advances 
made by Protestantism during the second half of the 16th century. 

The rapid and peaceful spread of the Reformation can be ascribed to the 
collapse of the medieval Hungarian kingdom following Ottoman occupation 
and the accompanying collapse of Catholic church structures. As a result of 
being on the border between two superpowers, Hungary and Transylvania were 
in a politically unstable situation. However, both the Hungarian Estates and 
Transylvanian princes quickly learned how to manoeuvre between the Habs- 
burgs and Ottomans, and the political and social significance of the nobility in 
this situation should not be underestimated.® The non-violent regulation of 
confessional pluralism in Hungary and Transylvania was also founded upon 
medieval building blocks, including traditions of peaceful coexistence between 


4 Istvan György Tóth, “Der Islam in Mitteleuropa - Türkengefahr und Koexistenz,' in Als 
Frieden möglich war. 450 Jahre Augsburger Religionsfrieden. Begleitband zur Ausstellung im 
Maximilianmuseum Augsburg, eds. Carl A. Hoffmann et al. (Regensburg, 2005), pp. 152-158. 

5 Pal Fodor, "The Ottomans and their Christians in Hungary, in Frontiers of Faith. Religious 
Exchange and the Constitution of Religious Identities 1400-1750, eds. Eszter Andor, István 
György Tóth (Budapest, 2001), p. 95. Tóth, “Der Islam in Mitteleuropa,’ p. 155. 

6 On ı6th-century Hungary see Géza Pálffy, The kingdom of Hungary and the Habsburg monar- 
chy in the sixteenth century (New York, 2009). 
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Catholics and Greek Orthodox as well as the principle of ius patronatus. From 
its inception the kingdom of Hungary had attracted migrants who were admit- 
ted regardless of linguistic and religious differences.” Both Latin Catholic 
migrants from the west and Greek Orthodox settlers from the east and south 
were allowed to practise their faith freely and to build their own churches.? 
Even Catholic landlords, acting as church patrons, granted their Greek Orthodox 
subjects the free exercise of religion.? The form of ius patronatus established on 
noble estates in Hungary allowed for the lord of the manor to sell, lease, or 
bequeath the benefices on his property. Landowners also held ius praesentandi, 
which was confirmed by the 1504 diet, and were able to fill benefices on their 
properties without having to present clerical candidates to a bishop.!? In the 
conflict between the Catholic church and landlords, it was the landlords who 
had won even before the Reformation. With some exaggeration one could say 
that the principle of cuius regio, eius patronatus held sway in Hungary.” 


The Kingdom of Hungary: The Reformation of the Nobility 


The Hungarian Catholic church was gravely weakened by the events of 1526. 
Six of Hungary's twelve bishops were killed at the Battle of Mohács. Orphaned 
church property was pawned by Ferdinand 1, elected king in 1527, in order to 
finance the war against the Turks. Bishops who were newly-appointed by 
Ferdinand were not confirmed in their posts by the Pope, and so there were 


7 According to the calculations of András Kubinyi, the Hungarian population was approxi- 
mately 3 million in 1495, of which almost twenty per cent were not of Magyar descent. 
András Kubinyi, "Die Bevölkerung des Königreichs Ungarn am Ende des 15. Jahrhunderts,” 
in Kubinyi, König und Volk im spätmittelalterlichen Ungarn. Städteentwicklung, Alltagsleben 
und Regierung im mittelalterlichen Königreich Ungarn (Herne, 1998), p. 172. 

8 András Kubinyi, "Zur Frage der Toleranz im mittelalterlichen Kónigreich Ungarn," in 
Toleranz im Mittelalter, eds. Alexander Patschovsky, Harald Zimmermann (Sigmaringen, 
1998), pp. 187-206. 

9 Katalin Péter, A reformáció. Kényszer vagy választás? (Budapest, 2004), p. 34. 

10 Ákos Timon, A városi kegyuraság Magyarországon (Budapest, 1889). Vilmos Fraknói, 
A magyar királyi kegyüri jog Szent Istvántól Mária Teréziáig (Budapest, 1895). András Kubinyi, 
"Plébánosválasztások és egyházkózségi ónkormányzat a kózépkori Magyarorszagon,” 
Aetas 6 (1991), 26-45. 

11 Katalin Péter, “Tolerance and intolerance in sixteenth-century Hungary,” in Tolerance and 
intolerance in the European Reformation, eds. Ole Peter Grell, Bob Scribner (New York, 
1996), pp. 249-261. 

12 Egyed Hermann, A katolikus egyház története Magyarországon 1914-ig, 2nd ed. (Munich, 
1973). 
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only three consecrated bishops in the country in 1538 and just four in 1574. At 
diets held between 1537 and 1550 Ferdinand was repeatedly, though vainly, 
admonished by the high clergy regarding his royal duties to the church. He was 
just as unsuccessfully admonished to restore misappropriated church prop- 
erty and tithes. Given the state of his finances, Ferdinand did not comply with 
such demands for some time.? Other members of the nobility, regardless of 
their confessional affiliation, also took advantage of the situation and confis- 
cated church property or looted monasteries and church buildings in order to 
enrich themselves.!* Some towns and communities were also involved in 
actions leading to the secularisation of church property and dissolution of 
monasteries. 

In spite of enriching themselves at the church’s expense, the nobility, and 
especially the lower nobility, initially provided support to sustain and preserve 
Catholicism. The lower nobility had also steadily gained power in the diet dur- 
ing the early 16th century. Lutheran reforms were at first rejected by these 
nobles, not least because Luther had referred to the Ottomans as "God's 
scourge” and just punishment for the sins of Christians. Luther criticized the 
Hungarians by name for their dreams of waging war against the Turks rather 
than fighting against their own misdeeds and sins. This contradicted the self- 
image of the Hungarian nobility, who claimed for themselves the historic mis- 
sion of serving as the bulwark of Christianity$ This understanding tied the 
nobility strongly to the Catholic church, and in 1523 and 1525 laws were 
approved by the diet imposing the death penalty and confiscation of property 
against Lutherans. 

In their assessment of the balance of military power after 1526, the lower 
nobility also considered that their political freedom and the integrity of the 
monarchy would only be sustained with external military and financial sup- 
port. Whereas the nobility in Transylvania under Janos Szapolyai (Zäpolyai) 
counted on the Pope for help against the Ottomans, nobles in Habsburg 
Hungary expected assistance from their new ruler Ferdinand. Hungarian 
nobles also recognized that their country was more dependent than ever on the 


13 Vilmos Fraknöi ed., Monumenta Comitialia Regni Hungariae. Magyar országgyűlési 
emlékek, 12 vols. (Budapest, 1874-1917), 1:138, 3:10, and 3:13. 

14 See Andras Szabó, "Reformáció Északkelet-Magyarországon: Meggondolkodtató esetek, 
in Szabó, Mezóváros, reformáció, irdodalom (16-18. század) (Budapest, 2005), p. 44. 

15 Sándor Őze, "Büneiért bünteti Isten a magyar népet”. Egy bibliai párhuzam vizsgálata a xvi. 
századi nyomtatott egyházi irodalom alapján (Budapest, 1991), pp. 100-110. 

16 J. Janos Varga, “Europa und ‘die Vormauer des Christentums’. Die Entwicklungsgeschichte 
eines geflügelten Wortes, in Europa und die Türken in der Renaissance, eds. Bodo 
Guthmüller, Wilhelm Kühlmann (Tübingen, 2000), pp. 55-63. 
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solidarity of other countries ruled by the Habsburgs. Representatives of 
the Hungarian nobility reminded their ruler about the common destiny of the 
Habsburg territories. The western Hungarian magnate and military officer, 
Tamas Nadasdy, wrote to Ferdinand in 1539, “If Your Majesty is not going to use 
your other territories to care for this territory, you will lose this territory, which 
will ultimately lead to the loss of Your Majesty’s others.”!” The force of this 
argument was acknowledged by Ferdinand and his successors to the effect that 
the Habsburgs sought compromise with the Hungarian nobility over questions 
of religion. 

Luther’s interpretation of the Ottoman invasion and of the military situa- 
tion threatening Hungary did not act for long as a barrier to the spread of the 
Reformation. By the middle decades of the 16th century a large proportion of 
the nobility already subscribed to the cause of reform. In seeking reasons for 
the nobility’s internalization of Reformation teaching, some research has high- 
lighted growing disillusionment with Habsburg monarchs. Nobles held out 
hope for decades that their kings would come to their aid and liberate Hungary 
from the Ottomans. Far from receiving assistance, nobles were on occasion 
prevented by the king from offering resistance against Ottoman forces. An 
argument advanced by Catholic writers in particular suggested that the nobil- 
ity joined the Reformation simply out of self-interest, but this is certainly not 
true in all cases. This argument nevertheless highlighted how nobles sought to 
keep church property that they had seized and also to gain access to confis- 
cated church property that both Ferdinand and Janos Szapolyai offered to their 
supporters. Meanwhile the Papacy was restricted to a policy of mediation 
between Ferdinand and Szapolyai until the 1541 Ottoman conquest of Buda.!? 

An overview of the Hungarian nobility's role in the Reformation is not yet 
available. There are only a few exemplary studies of the role played by indi- 
vidual nobles in religious life during this period.!? This is partly because sources 
are quite scattered, but also because the religious position of the nobility 
themselves was largely unclear, ambivalent, or deliberately ambiguous. If the 


17 Géza Pálffy, "A bécsi udvar és a magyar rendek a 16. században,” Történelmi Szemle 41 
(1999), 338. 

18 István (Szántó) Arator, “Mikor és milyen körülmények között törtek be Erdélybe az eret- 
nekségek és hogyan terjedtek el?” in Tündérország 1541-1571, eds. László Makkai, László Cs. 
Szabó (Budapest, 1993), p. 150. 

19 András Szabó, “Egy elfelejtett Luther-követő főúr a 16. századból: Alaghy Janos,” in Tanul- 
mányok a lutheri reformáció történetéből, ed. Tibor Fabinyi (Budapest, 1984), pp. 209-221. 
András Szabó, “Perényi Gábor szerepe korának egyházi életében és művelődésében,” in 
Szabó, Respublica litteraria. Irodalom- es müvelödestörteneti tanulmányok a késő humaniz- 
mus korából (Budapest, 1999), pp. 27-35- 
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political and economic motives of nobles are still not known, available sources 
are especially silent concerning the personal or spiritual outlook of nobles. For 
example, the religious affiliation of one of the most powerful magnates, Tamas 
Nädasdy, who determined the politics of a large area of the country, remains 
unknown.?° 

Nädasdy, who had received a humanist education at the universities of 
Vienna, Bologna, and Rome, was a secretary at the court of Louis 11 during the 
1520s. Nádasdy was well-informed about the progress of reform in the Empire. 
He gained his knowledge from discussions with Erasmians and Lutheran sym- 
pathisers in the circle of Queen Mary. Nadasdy probably became familiar with 
Luther's teachings during his trip to the imperial diet at Speyerin 1526. Following 
his marriage to the heiress of the wealthy Kanizsai family, Nadasdy set up his 
residence at Sarvar in western Hungary, where he established a circle of human- 
ists, a school, and a printing press.?! On religious matters, Nädasdy was non- 
committal. He promoted the Paulines of Orményes and received Catholic 
bishops in his home. These included his childhood friend, the humanist Miklós 
Olah, who was archbishop of Esztergom (Gran) from 1553. Nadasdy also sur- 
rounded himself at Sárvár with doctors, teachers, secretaries, and administra- 
tors who supported religious reform. For example, Nádasdy backed the 
humanist teacher, translator, and printer János Sylvester, and the preacher 
Mátyás Dévai Biró through whom he gained an appreciation of Philipp 
Melanchthon's writings. On 7 October 1537 Melanchthon sent a letter of recom- 
mendation to the magnate on behalf of two students returning from Wittenberg 
to Hungary. Melanchthon also took the opportunity to challenge Nádasdy to 
reform religious life on his lands.?? While Dévai, a defining figure of the early 
Reformation in Hungary, soon moved on to proclaim the Gospel in other parts 
of the country, Sylvester remained for a decade as a teacher in the school 
founded by Nádasdy. In 1541, Sylvester produced the first book printed in 
Hungary in the Hungarian language on the presses established by his patron 
expressly for this task, an edition of the New Testament. 


20 Sándor Payr, Protestáns volt-e Nádasdy Tamás? Különlenyomat a Protestáns Szemle xxvi. 
évfolyamának 7-10. füzetéből (Budapest, 1914). Ferenc Szakály, “Sárvár, mint helyi kulturá- 
lis kózpont in Nádasdy Tamás (1498-1562). Tudományos emlékülés, ed. Istvan Söptei 
(Sárvár, 1999), pp. 87-103. 

2ı Katalin Péter, “Nádasdy Tamás mecénási tevékenységéről, in K. Péter, Papok és nemesek. 
Magyar müvelödestörteneti tanulmányok a reformációval kezdődő másfél évszázadból 
(Budapest, 1995), pp. 56-65. 

22 Gábor Tolnay, Emil Hargitay, eds., Régi magyar levelestár (XVI-XVII. század) (Budapest, 
1981) pp. 64-67. 
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Nädasdy represents a period of religious transition. He employed a Lutheran 
chaplain and a Catholic court preacher simultaneously. He supported both the 
Catholic church and Lutheran preachers and also allowed Anabaptists to live 
on his estates. In spite of his interest in reform, in 1560 Nadasdy said regarding 
a message to him from the Pope that “the Holy Father knows that I am not a 
Lutheran [...]^?? Nádasdy was probably among those who hoped until the con- 
clusion of the Council of Trent not only for the renewal of the Catholic church 
but also for reconciliation between Catholics and Lutherans. In the final analysis, 
Nádasdy was deterred from making a final decision in favour of the Refor- 
mation due to his political ambition and service of Ferdinand. Nevertheless, 
together with his wife, Nádasdy supported the Reformation on their lands and 
had their only son brought up in the Lutheran faith. 

Sources do not reveal much more about the conversion of gentry and others 
to the Lutheran cause. We rely upon some indirect statements, such as the 
insightful remarks of Hans Dernschwam, who represented the Fuggers in 
Hungary until 1549. During a trip to Buda in 1554, Dernschwam observed that 
“in the great disaster and destruction of Christians, poor Hungarian Christians 
have no comfort other than the Word of God, which the Lutherans preach 
more openly than the Papists. As a result, their liturgy, which they publicly 
read and sing in Hungarian in churches, claims that they want to hold to God 
in the face of the unbelief of the Turks. But the Papists preach nothing.’2+ 

Nobles and ordinary people sought for some explanation of the causes of 
the heavy blow dealt to their country by Ottoman invasion and occupation. 
They also sought for personal assurance of salvation in view of the imminent 
dangers they faced in their daily lives. Many found a comforting answer in the 
sermons and writings of those pastors who preaching a Bible-based message of 
reform. Another conduit for reform came as a result of the lack of universities 
in 16th-century Hungary and Transylvania. Students traveled for their educa- 
tion to the Empire, and many attended the University of Wittenberg.”5 After 
they returned home, many students not only espoused Luther's and 
Melanchthon's views regarding reform, but had also gained an eschatological 
and apocalyptic understanding of history and the world. For example, András 
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Farkas, who enrolled at Wittenberg in 1531, wrote a song in which he compared 
the fate of Hungary with that of the Jews. Farkas’ Hungarian song appeared in 
print in 1538 and quickly became well-known and popular. Farkas wrote that 
just as God’s chosen people Israel had been punished with captivity in Egypt, 
so the Hungarian people were being punished for their sins by God with the 
Ottoman invasion and division of their country. By comparing Hungary with 
Israel, Farkas not only provided an explanation for Hungary’s plight as being 
God's will, but he also pointed to the hope of liberation if Hungarians repented 
of their sins. Unlike Luther, Farkas spoke of the Hungarian people as chosen by 
God, and about the possible forgiveness of their sins on earth and not just after 
death. 

Surviving letters written between 1549 and 1562 by the Nadasdy family’s 
administrator in Kanizsa, Akos Csänyi, reflect a process of internalization of 
these ideas and of the development of a new self-image among the gentry of the 
Hungarian-Ottoman borderlands.?® In 1550 Csányi had held a Mass of thanks- 
giving celebrated by the Paulines in order to commemorate a happy occasion.?” 
However, during the siege of the fortress of Sziget in 1558 he wrote, “Ah, woe to 
us, because we have sinned. Behold, the time has befallen us, when [...] we will 
be destroyed. Lord God, Creator and Sustainer of the world, be merciful to 
remember Abrahams prayer that those ten will be found, so that the fire of 
your anger does not consume us.’28 

By the final third of the 16th century a majority of nobles were probably 
adherents of the Swiss Reformation. Why the nobility, especially in eastern 
Hungary, turned in such large numbers towards Reformed religion is even 
more difficult to explain than their initial adoption of the Reformation. Some 
frequently-rehearsed explanations lack credibility such as the suggestion that 
"the thoroughly German and crude Luther stood further from the Hungarians 
than did the humanist-educated Swiss theologians."7? Another suggestion sup- 
posed a "praestabilita harmonia" between the Magyars' love of freedom and 
combative nature on the one hand and Swiss teaching on the other.?? A further 
explanation is that geographic remoteness from the royal court in Vienna, 
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as well as from the residence of the archbishop of Esztergom (Gran) which after 
1543 was at Trnava (Tyrnau/ Nagyszombat), indirectly encouraged the adop- 
tion of the Swiss variety of reform in eastern parts ofthe country. There is some 
evidence for this argument with the early organizational division of Lutheran 
and Reformed ministers in north-eastern and eastern Hungary after the 1567 
synod at Debrecen, while in northern and western Hungary followers of 
Wittenberg and Swiss theology only finally separated following the disputa- 
tion at Csepreg in 1591. 

While the branches of reform eventually separated across the country, the 
Reformation in Hungary and in Transylvania retained a rather eclectic character?! 
One pastor from eastern Hungary reported in 1568 that Calvin’s writings were 
“highly treasured and read regularly in our kingdom"?? However, the same let- 
ter also suggested that Lutheran and Reformed doctrine were not seen as 
opposing each other in Hungary but were regarded as forming a dynamic unity. 
The author wrote that “we give thanks to God’s chosen means, to the famous 
and learned men, through whom God ignited and illuminated the brightness 
of his Word in this last century. They include Martin Luther, Melanchthon, 
Oecolampadius, Bucer, Zwingli, and the famous Calvin [...]. We thank the first 
two of them, that the deceits of that evil man, the pope, have been uncovered 
[...] and that they have scarcely been mentioned or given a hearing in our king- 
dom, and that the truth of the doctrine concerning justification through faith 
in Christ was liberated from false teachings and restored. We thank the others, 
above all Calvin, for the purification of the doctrines concerning divine provi- 
dence, predestination, free will, and the sacraments, i.e. concerning baptism 
and the Lord's Supper.”33 

The rapid spread of Reformed teaching in Hungary was certainly in part due 
to the prominent role played by Melanchthon at Wittenberg and, through him, 
the influence of Heinrich Bullinger. The Hungarian coetus founded at the 
University of Wittenberg in 1555 proved to be the cradle of intellectual devel- 
opment of many students who later became Reformed clergy in Hungary.?^ 
The rapid spread of Reformed teaching in Hungary was also made possible 
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because the diet’s resolutions on religious matters were not implemented. In 
1548 the diet ordered the expulsion of “heretics”, understood to be Anabaptists 
and followers of Calvin. Developments in the Empire shaped how Lutherans 
were treated in Hungary, and they were neither referred to as heretics at this 
diet nor in any later article oflegislation.?° However, Anabaptists and Reformed, 
although mentioned by name, did not need to fear any reprisals since these 
decisions were simply not enforced.?6 Instead, these resolutions should be 
understood as reflecting the wish of the Hungarian Estates to maintain solidar- 
ity with Catholic powers and with the Pope in the hope of assistance in the 
struggle against the Ottomans.’ For that reason alone, the Protestant Estates 
could not afford a formal break with their Catholic counterparts. Catholic bish- 
ops also retained their place in the diet even though their church had long 
since lost the support of a majority of nobles. Thus, political realism framed 
the diet's treatment of religious questions as well as Habsburg policy towards 
the Reformation in Hungary. Given the close proximity of Austrian territories 
to the Ottoman border, and the strength of the Protestant Estates in Hungary 
and in Transylvania, the Habsburgs could simply not afford to attempt a more 
active policy over questions of religion in Hungary. 

Another factor that explains why the different confessions coexisted during 
the 16th century in Hungary without any formal legal framework, involves the 
attitudes and powers of Hungarian nobles. Landowners could not exercise 
their ius patronatus simply to force subjects to submit to their authority and 
adhere to their confession, even if in some cases they wanted to do so. A land- 
lord could certainly either support or oppose the cause of reform through the 
appointment of clergy. However, the choice of a congregation’s religious affili- 
ation during the 16th century involved three actors: landlords, pastors, and 
congregations. Compromises had to be reached in these circumstances, such 
as when the Lutheran landlord of Sárospatak, Gabor Perényi, dealt with minis- 
ter Pál Thüri Farkas who had adopted the Reformed faith. After long discussions 
with the minister and local congregation, Perényi allowed the congregation 
the final say on whether Thüri Farkas would celebrate the Lord's Supper in 
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accordance with the Reformed or the Lutheran doctrine of the Eucharist, that 
is, with bread or with wafers.38 

Questions about ius patronatus and whether landlords or congregations 
should choose local ministers were raised again during the latter decades of 
the 16th century. There has been no conclusive research on this question in 
rural areas. However, research on market towns has rejected the paradigm that 
the Reformation in Hungary was brought about by force by the nobility. Market 
towns fell under the jurisdiction of noble landowners, including significant 
centres of the Reformation such as Debrecen, Sárospatak, and Pápa. However, 
in such towns, just as in royal free towns, we must also consider the importance 
of traditions of popular piety and support for the renewal of the Church in 
determining patterns of religious allegiance. For example, the local commu- 
nity of the town of Kórmend in western Hungary was able to enlist the help of 
their landlord to remove resident Augustinian monks who were leading lives 
of self-indulgence, to be replaced by Franciscans from whom active pastoral 
care was expected by the community.?9 

The delicate balance of confessional forces in Hungary during the latter 
decades of the 16th century was endangered during the reign of Rudolf. After 
1603 the prevailing conditions for Protestants worsened. Transylvania briefly 
reverted to Habsburg control, and Rudolf declared the “extermination of god- 
less heresy" as his goal.^? Rudolf's plans became clear with the forced transfer 
of the Lutheran church in the royal free town of Košice (Kaschau/ Kassa) to 
Catholic control. This was justified on the grounds that Rudolf was exercising 
ius patronatus in a royal free town. This action led to a joint protest by the royal 
free towns and Protestant nobles at the diet. Rudolf responded by retroactively 
inserting a clause into a law that had already been passed by the diet, which 
called for the cleansing of Catholic religion from all “heresy”.* Anti-Lutheran 
laws, with punishments including the death penalty, were to be reinstated. The 
Protestant Estates mobilized under the direction of the Hungarian magnate 
István Bocskai in 1604 with the aim of restoring "religious and political free- 
dom in their former state"^? Bocskai's declared aim went to the heart of the 
changes that had taken place during this period in Hungary. The Hungarian 
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Estates had successfully integrated the free exercise of religion as a freedom of 
the nobility.*3 

In the negotiations that followed Bocskai’s rebellion, leading Catholic clergy 
argued for religious freedom for Lutherans and the Reformed only if the rights 
of the Catholic church were regarded as inviolable.** However, the Protestant 
Estates argued for, and won, the right of free exercise of religion for the 
Catholic, Lutheran, and Reformed churches. The succinct act passed by the 
diet in 1608 which ratified the results of these negotiations also declared that 
religious freedom was not limited to the nobility. Freedom of religion was 
extended to the royal free towns, market towns under the auspices of the 
crown, and also to troops stationed in Hungarian border fortresses. Villages 
were also incorporated into the list of the beneficiaries of religious freedom, 
which has resulted in an ongoing debate among researchers. Older interpreta- 
tions suspected that the term “villages” was referring to peasants.* However, 
more recent research has closely analysed the text of the negotiation proto- 
cols, and concluded that this law should not in fact be taken to indicate any 
freedom of religious choice for peasants.^6 Instead, the ius patronatus of land- 
lords was emphatically confirmed. Thus, during the 17th century both Catholic 
and Protestant landlords used this law to prevent other confessions holding 
public services. However, the rights of patronage of landlords were restricted 
after 1608 over royal free towns and market towns subject directly to the crown. 
These towns were adamant in their insistence on having the same freedoms as 
the nobility, and received the strong support of Protestant nobles in pursuit of 
their claims. Despite protests from Catholic bishops, rights of royal patronage 
could not be enforced over the towns.*” 

The laws adopted at the 1608 Bratislava (Pressburg/ Pozsony) diet appar- 
ently favoured Protestants and entailed deep cuts in the financial and material 
resources of the Catholic church. The diet postponed any resolution of the fate 
of roughly 350 Catholic benefices which Bocskai had either given away or 
pledged to supporters. The Catholic church was also weakened because secular 
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county courts were permitted to resolve disputes over the tithe, which in prac- 
tice prevented the Catholic church from collecting funds. The right of parish 
visitation was transferred to Lutheran and Reformed superintendents and 
senior clergy. The power of the Catholic church was further limited by the 
exclusion of non-resident titular bishops from the diet, and by questioning the 
role of bishops as senior secular officials in the administration of counties. 
Furthermore, the scope of the most effective spiritual weapon of the Catholic 
church, the Jesuits, was restricted by a ban forbidding them to own property. 
Finally, Protestants were granted permission to expand their own church orga- 
nizations, and it was upon that foundation that the process of Lutheran and 
Reformed confessionalization developed during the early 17th century. How- 
ever, the Catholic church was able to strengthen its position in the politics of 
state with the help of the Habsburgs. It managed to maintain the old church 
organization, which was given a new sense of purpose under the archbishop 
of Esztergom, Peter Pazmany (for more on Pazmäny, see Chapter 8). Senior 
Catholic clergy worked with Catholic nobles to use their rights as landowners 
to remove Protestant clergy, just as Protestant clergy excluded Catholic clergy 
from their estates. 


The Reformation in the Royal Free Towns 


Hungary’s mining towns, which had been granted extensive privileges by the 
king, played a leading role in the spread of the Reformation. Around thirty 
towns were involved in precious metal and copper mining and in foreign trade. 
These mining towns enjoyed a higher economic status than other towns in the 
Hungarian kingdom and were largely unaffected by the Turkish threat. This 
group of towns was predominantly German-speaking, anti-aristocratic, and 
loyal to the king. The patrician families of mining towns had close trade and 
family relationships with towns in Silesia and in southern Germany such as 
Passau, Regensburg, Augsburg, and Nuremberg.^? The towns paid the crown 
for military protection through special taxes, provided troops for royal armies, 
and were traditionally responsible for transporting cannons on the battlefield. 
The towns held the nobility accountable for the defeat at Mohacs. Nobles had 
not proved willing to provide for “the needs of the country with a single Heller 
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from their wealth’5° Conflicts between towns and the nobility were also 
caused by the growing presence of nobles in royal free towns. Until 1563 nobles 
paid no taxes on their residences and escaped the jurisdiction of the urban 
authorities. The lines of confrontation were further sharpened as the nobility 
increasingly entered the profitable wine trade, just at a time when the develop- 
ment of the towns’ guilds was coming to a halt, and townspeople were turning 
to agricultural production and trade in agricultural products.5! 

Royal free and mining towns enjoyed considerable autonomy in adminis- 
tration, jurisdiction, and ecclesiastical affairs. An integral part of their ecclesi- 
astical privileges was the right to choose and to dismiss their own pastors, as 
is vividly described in the town law book of Buda. "The town judge and the 
town council have full powers and freedom in accordance with the knowl- 
edge and will of the community, who belong to the city, to elect and choose a 
pastor. [...] And when they have elected the said pastor, they should obtain 
the confirmation of the archbishop of Esztergom, as is in keeping with the law 
of the church.”?? The pastors of royal free and mining towns held rights to 
determine all matters that fell under the jurisdiction of the church which 
took place within the town limits. By comparison with the position of the 
dominant German-speaking community in these towns, other communities 
enjoyed more limited autonomy with individual clergy serving under German 
ministers.5? Town councils were involved in choosing and paying for the ser- 
vices of Hungarian- or Slovakian-speaking pastors and preachers. For exam- 
ple, there had been a Slovakian preacher in the mining town of Banská 
Stiavnica (Schemnitz/ Selmecbánya) since 1475. The council provided Slovaks 
with the chapel of St Anne in the town hall for their services, and in 1515 the 
church order committed the council to provide pastoral care for Slovaks in 
their mother tongue.54 
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The autonomy of royal free and mining towns in matters of religion, and 
specifically the right to appoint clergy, was limited both by the right of the 
archbishop of Esztergom to confirm appointments and also by royal rights of 
patronage. However, the crown only rarely exercised its primary rights of 
patronage. Until the regulations enacted under Rudolf, kings did not resort to 
direct means to impose their will on towns. This significantly undermines one 
of the main suggestions of older research about the Reformation in Hungary, 
which suggested that towns were attracted to the Reformation movement in 
order to fight for their autonomy in questions of religion, or at least to expand 
their autonomy.55 

The legal rights and cultural conditions of royal free and mining towns made 
the progress of Reformation teaching possible. However, they do not explain 
the rapid spread of Lutheran reforms in particular. There has been very limited 
research in Hungary about the religious life of royal free and mining towns. 
Meanwhile Slovakian research was in the past concerned with trying to play 
down the contribution of Hungarians and to emphasize the role played by 
Slovaks in this region.56 While there has been new research conducted in 
recent years, analysis is still lacking of council minutes, urban chronicles, and 
court records from this period. Research is also needed to understand the 
motives behind the conversion of people in these urban communities. Some 
conclusions can be reached about the choices people made about whether or 
not to embrace reform from the records of royal commissions. These commis- 
sions were supposed to uncover the causes behind the rapid spread of support 
for the Reformation. The first royal commission of inquiry began its activities 
in the western Hungarian town of Sopron (Odenburg) in October 1524 after 
clergy and local people were accused by the parish priest of Lutheran leanings 
and were denounced to the church authorities. These case files indicate that 
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the Reformation in Hungarian towns was supported by pastors, magistrates, 
and ordinary residents alike.57 

The first public Lutheran sermons to be heard in Sopron were evidently 
preached by a Franciscan monk by the name of Christoph, who sharply criti- 
cized the practices of the Catholic church as well as the lifestyles of roughly 50 
secular clergy in the town. Christoph refused to submit to the authority of the 
Pope and rejected oral confession as well as fasting and devotion to the Virgin 
Mary and the saints. He was particularly vehement in his attack on clergy who 
lived a dissolute life and kept concubines. In the course of his interrogation, it 
became apparent that Christoph was by no means alone in his opinions. Three 
additional priests were accused of spreading Lutheranism, and it became obvi- 
ous during a search for Lutheran books that most of the priests in Sopron had 
read works by Luther. 

People living in the central part of Sopron were also charged with Lutheranism. 
The town's pastor testified against them suggesting that "it is common knowl- 
edge, that the townspeople buy Lutheran books and read them. When they 
come together in taverns, one of them reads from Lutheran writings and the 
other ten, twenty or more listen attentively. Then they start complaining about 
the pope, the cardinals, and others in a scandalous manner. Finally, they start 
in on us, the local priests"5? One well-respected citizen among those who 
admitted knowing of Luther's teachings was the shop owner and councillor, 
Paul Moritz. Moritz often made business trips to Vienna and Innsbruck, where 
he probably first became acquainted with Lutheran ideas and procured works 
by Luther. At a trial held in 1534, Moritz and his wife were accused of owning 
Lutheran books. The commission of inquiry also weighed heavily against the 
lifestyle of the couple, attributing great significance to the fact that they ate 
meat and eggs on holidays, as a clear sign that the couple had attempted to 
free themselves from the dogmatic regulations of the old church. 

By the early 16th century many urban communities in Hungary had also 
been impacted by Renaissance ideas. Town councils competed in efforts to 
attract school teachers from abroad who had been trained in humanist schol- 
arship. Royal free and mining towns were not only affected by new ideas in 
education but also by the devotional impulses of the devotio moderna. In 
Sopron there were fourteen religious brotherhoods by the beginning of the 
16th century, which sought to deepen the religious life of the townsfolk and 
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soon served as agents in spreading ideas about religious reform.’ Clerical and 
urban demands for church reform were only hesitantly picked up by councils. 
Paul Moritz had been elected as town judge (mayor) of Sopron in 1526. As early 
as 1532 the town council was petitioned with a request “that an honest council 
would direct the pastor to employ an honest and faithful preacher of the 
Gospel, as he is obliged to do”.6° However, the pace of reform in Sopron proved 
to be very slow. The first Lutheran minister was not appointed by the council 
until 1556, and the first Lutheran congregation was only founded in 1565.5! 

Meanwhile in the Upper Hungarian town of Levoča (Leutschau/ Lőcse), the 
first local student attended the University of Wittenberg in 1522. Luther's 
teachings were preached in the town church from 1524. In 1528 the council 
urged their apparently lax minister to pay more attention to his pastoral duties. 
The council concluded that "the pastor is personally responsible for preaching 
the Word of God to the Christian folk” of the town.®2 However, it was not until 
1544 that a Lutheran liturgy was finally introduced to church services.®? A hun- 
dred years later the town chronicler wrote, "The inhabitants are all German, 
and are all committed to the Augsburg Confession, which cannot be said of any 
other town in Upper Hungary, or indeed in the entire country."6^ Even account- 
ing for exaggeration in this chronicle, not least since there was a slowly grow- 
ing population of Slovaks and a small group of Hungarians in Levoéa, this 
statement shows how the identity of these German-ruled towns had come to 
be firmly rooted in Lutheranism. 

In examining the reasons for the close relationship between urban German 
communities and Lutheran reform, we must consider the role of leading mag- 
istrates and also social relations within towns. Western and Upper Hungarian 
towns introduced changes to religious life amid the constantly looming threat 
posed by royal and Catholic authorities. For example, in 1533 the council of 
Banská Stiavnica dismissed the town's minister when he married. The council 
feared Ferdinand's threat to send an investigative commission under the aus- 
pices of the archbishop and the possible retaliation that might follow.95 Hans 
Katzianer, the commanding officer of royal and imperial troops stationed 
in Hungary, clamped down on Anabaptist preachers who had appeared in 
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Kremnica (Kremnitz/ Körmöcbänya) and Levoéa. Katzianer also held out the 
prospect of retaliatory action if the towns did not dissociate themselves from 
“heretical” teachings.66 Under constant pressure of impending danger, town 
councillors were only prepared to introduce Lutheran worship and church 
orders in small steps, although they had already appointed preachers who 
were firmly rooted in Lutheran doctrine and many of whom had been edu- 
cated at Wittenberg. 

The example of Agidius Faber shows the multiplicity of external and inter- 
nal pressures affecting religious life in towns during this period. Faber, from 
the Silesian town of Legnica (Liegnitz), was called to become a minister in the 
royal mining town of Banska Bystrica (Neusohl/ Besztercebanya) in 1541. The 
council wanted Faber to lead the congregation towards celebrating Lutheran 
styles of worship. Lutheran and Catholic liturgies, including both forms of the 
Eucharist, had existed side by side in the town’s church for some time. However, 
Faber demanded that the council support the rapid introduction of the 
Lutheran form of worship as a condition for his acceptance of the post. Faber 
argued that worship until then had been “celebrated in a popish manner with 
Masses, Masses for the dead, and other things that are against God’s Word and 
divine truth.”®” However, the magistrates of Banská Bystrica were reluctant to 
have their hand forced in this way, so they dropped Faber and took up negotia- 
tions with an elderly and less capable pastor.58 

The tactics used by town councils during decades of manoeuvring between 
the king’s repeated calls for loyalty to the Catholic church on the one hand, and 
support for the introduction of Lutheran religion on the other hand, were both 
shrewd and in the end, successful. In accordance with Ferdinand’s wishes, 
the Hungarian diet passed a law in 1548 that aimed to restore Catholic religion 
and called for the expulsion of Anabaptists and “sacramentarians” who sup- 
ported Swiss-style reforms. The diet also allowed Catholic bishops to take 
action against Protestants in towns that did not have the right to choose their 
own pastor. This left royal free and mining towns in an uncertain position. 
There was no legal clarity about the position of their ministers as Lutherans 
had not been included in the anti-heresy law. As the school rector at Bardejov 
(Bartfeld/ Bartfa), Leonhard Stéckel, had explained to his former teacher 
Melanchthon in September 1545, the towns were also very reluctant to jeopardize 
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their relationship with their king who acted as their protector in conflicts with 
the nobility.” Royal free towns responded to this situation by agreeing 
and printing their own confessions of faith. The first such publication was writ- 
ten in 1549 by Leonhard Stöckel. This Confessio Pentapolitana of the league of 
the “Five Royal Free Towns" was based upon Melanchthon's 1540 Confessio 
Augustana Variata. This Variata version of the Augsburg Confession was more 
acceptable to the town councillors than the Invariata as it avoided some con- 
tentious issues such as the position of the Pope or the veneration of saints. 
After the Confessio Pentapolitana was accepted by both the king and the arch- 
bishop of Esztergom, other city leagues used Stóckel's text as a model in draft- 
ing their own confessions (the 1559 Confessio Heptapolitana and 1569 Confessio 
Scepusiana). 

Ferdinand and his successor Maximilian 11 accepted these confessions with 
the condition that the town's magistrates must prevent any deviation from 
approved doctrine or adoption of further innovations influenced by the teach- 
ings of Calvin. The towns complied with this condition. The town of Banská 
Stiavnica explained in 1560: “We will humbly show in all truth, as we have done 
before, that we have never been Sacramentarians or Anabaptists nor have we 
allowed any other sectarians to enter our midst. And, where we have discov- 
ered such sects, we have either through our concerted efforts brought them to 
recant or have chased and driven them out of our congregation like mangy 
sheep."? Such assurances were central to continuing to receive the favour of 
the king, to successfully ward off attacks from the Catholic church, and to 
protecting the autonomy of the towns' churches. In 1564 the town council of 
Banská Stiavnica made reference to the Confession Heptapolitana when they 
prevented a Jesuit priest sent by archbishop Miklós Oláh from preaching in 
the town. The council explained, “As far as the sermon is concerned, the 
judge, the council and the entire community of the town has been suffi- 
ciently provided with preachers, who preach the pure Word of God. God be 
praised! Furthermore, the seven mining towns have had a confession drafted, 
which is in accordance with the Augsburg Confession, and they adhere to it to 
this very day"? 

Alongside external factors, internal developments also connected German- 
speaking urban communities to Lutheranism. Although the term “nostra 
republica" was commonly-used in some towns in Upper Hungary, wealthy and 
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mutually-related German patrician families constituted a closed upper class 
that for generations controlled all major town offices. The dominance of these 
families slowly began to crumble during this period. The reason for this was 
not so much demands for broader participation in town government from 
lower social groups who had lived in the town for generations. This had been a 
feature of urban politics during the 15th century, but protest movements 
against urban oligarchs gradually subsided after 1526. The challenge to the tra- 
ditional dominance of municipal offices by German patrician families came 
rather from Hungarian-speaking, wealthy merchants and traders. There was a 
change in the ethno-linguistic composition of towns from Košice in the east to 
Trnava in the west. With the growth in the numbers of Hungarian-speakers, 
Reformed religion established a foothold in these towns. 

As leading German-speaking families on town councils kept a watchful eye 
over the loyalty of their clergy to Lutheran ideas and practices, they were also 
defending an old order in which they enjoyed a dominant social role. Ministers 
were not installed to their offices in churches but in town halls. Councils 
demanded oaths of allegiance from their citizens on matters of religion, and 
exerted discipline over citizens and clergy to try to ward off confessional dis- 
cord. Councils took pains to hire pastors who were as theologically well- 
grounded in Lutheranism as was possible, and preferably employed graduates 
of the University of Wittenberg. In their search for appropriate ministers, the 
council of Banskä Stiavnica corresponded with Melanchthon, Johannes 
Bugenhagen, and Georg Major. In 1549 the council asked Melanchthon to find 
a suitable pastor." They requested someone who “absolutely must faithfully 
shield and protect the Gospel, as we poor people are challenged because of 
it"^7* To ameliorate the shortage of pastors, the towns also offered financial sup- 
port to local students to travel to study at Lutheran universities in the Empire.” 

Pastors and preachers could only make amendments to doctrines and cere- 
monies with the approval of their employers on town councils. Councils dis- 
missed those who dared to teach doctrine different from that of Wittenberg. In 
1554 Matthias Lauterwald, pastor at Prešov (Eperiesch/ Eperjes), had to resign 
for teaching a Calvinist interpretation of the doctrine of justification. Yet this 
case shows how difficult it was for councillors to assess different theological 
positions. Whereas Lauterwald’s colleagues thought that he had deviated from 
the theology of Wittenberg, the council regarded his teaching as being consistent 
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with Wittenberg's positions. To settle the debate, the council asked the University 
of Wittenberg to comment on the matter. After Melanchthon attested to 
Calvinist deviations by his former student, Lauterwald was forced to leave 
his post.’6 

Despite all the efforts made by councils, they could not prevent Calvin’s 
teachings from gaining a foothold in their towns, above all among Hungarian- 
speakers. Daniel Speer, a teacher and musician from Göppingen, reported on 
his stay in Upper Hungarian towns over several years that “this nation, which 
was born Hungarian and speaks Hungarian alone, is in its heart devoted to 
Calvinism, no matter what religion it may claim [...]^"? Calvinist influences 
also affected ethnic Germans and Slovaks. Melanchthon’s 1560 Corpus 
Doctrinae, and above all the adoption in the Empire in 1580 of the Formula of 
Concord, made great waves in Hungary as they precluded any rapprochement 
with the Reformed. Within the Lutheran camp internal divisions also came to 
a head, for example in the region of Spiš (Zips), between followers of 
Melanchthon (called crypto-Calvinists) and of Matthias Flacius Ilyricus 
(called Gnesio-Lutherans). In the ethnic and confessional border region of 
Spiš, some of the clergy and teachers from both the German and Slovak com- 
munities were former students of Melanchthon. They took a moderate posi- 
tion between the Lutherans and Reformed. With the help of other pastors and 
gentry who were faithful to Luther, the town councils were generally able to 
drive back the advances of crypto-Calvinism. However, they did not use the 
Formula of Concord to maintain orthodoxy but rather insisted that ministers 
continued to accept their own confessions of faith that had been approved by 
the king.7? 


The Reformation in the Principality of Transylvania 


The confessional pluralism of the principality of Transylvania during the 16th 
century, often described as religious tolerance, was based upon the legal and 
political structures of the autonomous medieval province of Transylvania."? 
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The three political “nations” of Transylvania, namely the Hungarian nobility, 
Szekler lords, and Transylvanian Saxons, formed a union during the 1437 peas- 
ant revolt against their common internal and external enemies. These three 
constituent elements of the political community of Transylvania were repre- 
sented in the diet which dealt with all matters pertaining to the province.9? In 
the peculiar structure of this diet, higher clergy were not represented as an 
order, which proved to be an especially helpful starting point for the spread of 
Reformation ideas.®! 

The free dissemination of Reformation teaching, as well as the emergence 
of the principality itself, was favoured by Transylvania’s political marginality 
after 1526 between the Ottoman and Habsburg empires. The rulers of Transyl- 
vania were able to build up a strong central authority based upon their sub- 
stantial land holdings as well as the weak opposing force provided by the 
Estates. For all but nine years, Transylvania was ruled by Catholics during the 
16th century. In such circumstances, why did Transylvania’s Catholic rulers not 
use force to prevent the spread of the Reformation and attempt to preserve the 
power and structures of the Catholic church? The political and military insta- 
bility of Transylvania as a vassal Ottoman state after 1541 limited the freedom 
of princes to make such decisions. Transylvania’s Saxon towns were reserved in 
their loyalty to Transylvania and never acted in a hostile manner towards the 
Habsburgs. Meanwhile Hungarian nobles on both sides of the new border, as 
well as the Habsburgs themselves, never gave up hope of Transylvania’s reuni- 
fication with Hungary. With different conceptions of how such a union might 
take place, there were frequent battles between rival parties.82 

Princes were therefore cautious about further burdening the emerging 
Transylvanian state with religious questions as Reformation ideas took root 
amid great external and internal tensions. The humanist-educated regent 
Isabella Szapolyai also acted in ways which followed the example set by her 
father Sigismund 1 and her brother Sigismund August in Poland when she 
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recognized the Lutheran Reformation of the Saxon towns.8? In 1550 a resolu- 
tion of the Transylvanian diet allowed for the free exercise of religion for both 
Catholics and Lutherans.8^ In 1557 Isabella approved the diet's decision con- 
cerning freedom of worship for Catholics and Lutherans, explaining that it was 
her duty to protect all religions.®° The peaceful overthrow of the Catholic 
church and secularization of church property was aided by events following 
the death in 1542 of the bishop of Alba Iulia (Weissenburg/ Gyulafehervär).$® 
With the exception of a period of Habsburg rule between 1551 and 1556, there 
was no resident Catholic bishop in Transylvania until 1716.57 The Estates 
wanted to prevent Ferdinand from interfering in the religious life of 
Transylvania and were able to take advantage of a contest between the 
Habsburgs and Papacy over rights to appoint the bishop of Alba Iulia. 
Secularization of church property had begun under Isabella after 1542. 
Following the death in 1551 of Georg (Juraj) Martinuzzi, Catholic bishop of 
Oradea (Großwardein/ Nagyvárad), the process of secularization moved for- 
ward and was finally completed in 1556. Property and rights to tithes were 
acquired by the treasury, landowners, and communities.9? Protestant schools 
were established from the proceeds in towns such as Cluj (Klausenburg/ 
Kolozsvár), Targu Mures (Marosvásárhely), and at Oradea. Isabella authorised 
further funding for these schools through legislation passed in the diet.5? 

The distinctive pattern of the Reformation in Transylvania was influenced 
by the specific feudal structure of the principality. Lutheranism spread during 
the 1540s first among the Saxon towns with active relations with towns in the 
Empire. Luther's teachings also soon found approval among Hungarian- 
speaking communities. However, by the 1550s Swiss ideas about reform spread 
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from the Partium counties of eastern Hungary and established a foothold 
among Hungarian-speakers in Transylvania. Antitrinitarianism then spread 
during the 1560s influenced by foreign theologians at court, including most 
notably Giorgio Biandrata. The spiritual trajectory of Isabella’s son, Janos 
Zsigmond Szapolyai, was also significant in these circumstances. Originally a 
Catholic, in the space of just eight years he offered support to first Lutheran, 
then Reformed, and finally to Antitrinitarian clergy. Antitrinitarians were 
prominent during the latter years of the 1560s at court and also in some towns 
including Cluj, Turda (Torda), and Odorheiu Secuiesc (Szekelyudvarhely). 
Meanwhile Catholicism was limited to some areas of support among Szeklers 
and retained the backing of a few important noble families such as the 
Bathorys. 

Given these rapid changes, and the diverse character of the Reformation in 
Transylvania with none of the confessional groups achieving majority support, 
the diet first demanded mutual respect between the old and new confes- 
sions.?? At the same time the diet forbade any further innovations in the inter- 
est of preserving public peace.?! After Lutheranism had been introduced 
among the Saxon towns, the 1545 diet acted to prevent any further spread of 
Luther's teachings and ordered that Catholic monks and priests should be free 
to pursue their religious duties.?? However, when support for Lutheranism also 
spread among Hungarians, the 1548 diet affirmed freedom of religion for both 
Catholics and Lutherans and insisted on maintaining this new religious status 
quo.?? This was threatened during a short period of Habsburg rule, when the 
diet proclaimed that there was only one Christian faith. From that followed a 
demand for the protection of all existing confessions.?^ In 1557 a new law on 
religious rights stated that all should adhere to the faith they thought best, and 
practise the old or new ceremonies as they wished but not hinder others in 
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practising their faith.95 This arrangement still only pertained to Catholics and 
Lutherans, but unlike the decision of 1545, which more or less represented the 
interests of Catholics, the 1557 resolution was a victory for the Lutherans. The 
1558 diet attempted to prevent any further confessional fragmentation caused 
by adherents of the Swiss Reformation.?® Only after Reformed interests were 
represented with sufficient vigour at the 1564 diet, was a resolution agreed 
granting royal free towns, market towns, and villages the free exercise of reli- 
gion, "per quiete regnicolarum”?” 

The 1564 diet named the two Protestant churches in the principality after 
the towns where each held sway: "religio Cibiniensis" for Lutherans and "religio 
Colosvariensis" for the Reformed. This reflected another feature of the 
Transylvanian Reformation. The reception of different ideas was not followed 
by the swift institutionalization of distinct confessional churches. In place of a 
Catholic diocese, there were initially two Protestant superintendents. These 
superintendents were not at first organized according to confessional affilia- 
tion but according to territorial and feudal criteria. The Saxon Lutheran super- 
intendent had jurisdiction over all Lutherans and Calvinists of whatever 
ethnicity or Estate living in Saxon territory. Meanwhile the Hungarian Reformed 
superintendent had jurisdiction over all the Protestants living in Hungarian 
counties.?8 

Following theological debates over the doctrine of the Trinity and the emer- 
gence of an Antitrinitarian party during the late 1560s, questions about the 
extent of the free exercise of religion arose. Older research concerning the adop- 
tion in 1568 of a law on religious freedom connected this directly with the 
emergence of Antitrinitarianism.?? However, the origins of this decision lay in 
concerns among the Estates about the freedom to proclaim the true Gospel 
in the sense of Luther's programme of "fides ex auditu" and the biblical argu- 
ments of humanists such as Erasmus and Sebastian Castellio.!0° Preachers in 
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Transylvania were liberated from the dogmatic authority of the Lutheran and 
Reformed superintendents with the proclamation that: “Religion is a gift from 
God, and it comes about by hearing the Word of God.”!©! The aim was accord- 
ingly to establish a state in which the permanent proclamation of the Gospel 
was guaranteed. The free exercise of religion was thus deemed invalid for 
Catholics. The diet agreed on the need to exterminate Catholic heresy, and 
priests were expelled from the country by the diet in 1566.19? Catholic priests 
and monks continued to work in Transylvania, but their activities were illegal 
according to the law of the land until 1581. 

Another regulation passed by the 1568 diet and confirmed by János 
Zsigmond Szapolyai was the right of congregations to choose their own con- 
fession and pastor. Neither the church nor secular authorities could deter- 
mine the confession of parishes. The right to choose one's denomination was 
given to the majority population of a town, market town, or village. The major- 
ity community chose a pastor and determined the local confession. The effect 
of ius patronatus was thus significantly restricted. Indeed the principle of 
cuius regio, eius religio was not in effect for the state as a whole, or on the lands 
of nobles, or in towns. In practice, the extent to which rights of patronage 
could come into play depended upon the relationship between landlord and 
community.!°3 In 1580 prince Istvan Bathory gave two villages inhabited by 
Reformed and Antitrinitarian communities to the Jesuits. His order re- 
Catholicized these communities by virtue of his authority as landlord, and the 
inhabitants of the villages were not able to do anything about it.! It was 
not until 1615 that such cases could be avoided when the diet clearly pro- 
claimed the invalidity of manorial rights in determining congregations' choice 
of confession. 

Rights to determine religion were different in the administrative area of 
Transylvania's Saxons. István Báthory pressured the Saxons to adopt the 
Augsburg Confession, seeking to prevent the further spread of Reformed reli- 
gion in the principality. According to Báthory, this would have upset the deli- 
cate political and religious balance and eventually endangered the very 
existence of the principality. After the Saxon archdeacon had sworn allegiance 
to the Augsburg Confession, the prince confirmed on 4 July 1572 its exclusive 
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validity in the territory of the Saxons.!0 This meant that those Saxons who 
continued to support Reformed or Antitrinitarian religion were effectively 
adopting a form of cultural magyarisation. Those impacted by this included 
the printer and author Kasper Helth (Gaspar Heltai), and Janos Zsigmond 
Szapolyai’s court preacher Franz David Hertel (Ferenc David). 

The Catholic prince Istvan Bathory proved to be a political realist who never 
questioned the principles behind the diet’s 1568 decision on religious rights.!06 
However, along with his brother and representative Kristof, Istvan Bathory 
intervened in the life of the confessions more aggressively than his predecessors 
had done. In 1572 Bathory supported laws that prohibited any further doctrinal 
innovation and also introduced censorship on the publication of theological 
books. Both provisions were particularly aimed against Antitrinitarians. In this 
political and ecclesiastical context, the Hungarian-speaking church divided into 
distinct Reformed and Antitrinitarian (or Unitarian) churches. Thus, by the 
15708 from being organized along territorial and ethno-linguistic lines, religious 
life in Transylvania was organized along confessional lines with Lutheran, 
Reformed, and Unitarian churches. 

In 1581 Báthory offered a special privilege for Jesuits to settle in Transylvania. 
With the help of his brother Kristóf, he also persuaded the diet to allow towns 
with a Catholic majority to choose their own pastors.!?7 Bathory issued a writ of 
protection in 1583, exempting Catholics from Protestant jurisdiction and permit- 
ting their autonomous organization. Each Catholic congregation was allowed to 
choose a judge (dean) from their own ranks. Báthory thus changed the legal 
position of Transylvania's Catholics, and gained acceptance from the Protestant- 
dominated diet for these extensions to the principle of religious freedom. Jesuits, 
however, occupied a special position within the scheme of the legislation 
regarding Catholicism. The presence of Jesuits became a touchstone of the bal- 
ance of power between the Estates and the prince. In 1581 the Estates had to 
acknowledge the special princely privileges that had been granted to Jesuits. 
However, they wanted to make certain that the Jesuits limited their activities to 
the classroom and stayed in the three monasteries that were assigned to them. 
The Jesuits, however, began a successful mission effort in the areas around their 
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residences.108 When the fluctuating balance of power permitted, the Estates 
managed to expel the Jesuits on two occasions, and in 1607 Jesuits were ban- 
ished again from the principality. Despite these limits on the restoration of 
the Catholic cause in Transylvania, during the latter decades of the 16th century, 
the Bathory princes were able to ensure that the religious freedoms established 
in 1568 were extended to Catholics. In 1595 the diet formally recognized the 
Catholic church, alongside the Lutheran, Reformed, and Unitarian churches, as 
the four legal confessions of the Transylvanian principality.!o 
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CHAPTER 5 


Reform before Reform? Religious Currents in 
Central Europe, c. 1500 


Natalia Nowakowska 
Introduction 


It is a characteristic feature, and an intellectual habit, of surveys and textbooks 
on the Reformation to open with a chapter offering an overview of the late 
medieval church, with titles such as “The Old Church, 1490-1517”, “The 
Traditional Order” or “Prelude to the Reformation”! Regardless of which geo- 
graphical region of Europe is under consideration, there are serious historio- 
graphical and conceptual problems in reading religious trends in the 
15th-century Latin church in light of the subsequent Reformation/s. Perilous, 
but nonetheless difficult to avoid; as Francis Oakley pointed out in the 1970s, 
seeing the Reformation as the natural culmination of the religious life of the 
late Middle Ages is an impulse deeply embedded in many national (Protestant) 
historiographies.? The German historian Berndt Hamm has distilled the chal- 
lenges of assessing the relationship between the 15th-century church and the 
16th-century Reformation into a series of three subtly inter-related questions: 
how can we study the late medieval church on its own terms, while also describ- 
ing the Reformation as emerging from 15th-century tendencies? How can we 
think about continuities between the 15th and 16th centuries, while still allow- 
ing for the Reformation as a major point of rupture? How can we square the 
paradox by which we see the Reformation both as an “intensification of late 
medieval trends” and as the starting point of the early modern period?? This 
chapter will begin by exploring how recent historians have grappled with the 
terms “reform” and “late medieval”, before mapping out three reform-related 


1 Diarmaid MacCulloch, Reformation: Europe's House Divided, 1490-1700 (London, 2003), 
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2 Francis Oakley, The Western Church in the Later Middle Ages (Ithaca, 1979), pp. 16-17. 

3 Berndt Hamm, trans. John M. Frymire, “Normative Centering in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Centuries: Observations on Religiosity, Theology and Iconology,’ Journal of Early Modern 
History 4 (1999), 307-354, at 310; see also “Reformation als normative Zentrierung von 
Religion und Gesellschaft, Jahrbuch für Biblische Theologie 7 (1992), 241-279. 
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areas of late 15th- and early 16th-century religious life in Central Europe - later 
Hussitism/ Utraquism, Erasmianism, and reform initiatives in the localities, 
both episcopal and lay. This list is not exhaustive, but it presents a snap-shot of 
major currents in the religious life of Central Europe which preceded and over- 
lapped with the movements unleashed by Martin Luther. 


Reform and the Late Medieval Church: Two Conundrums 


In order to tackle the problem of how we can talk about “reform before reform” 
in Central Europe, it is necessary to first define two key terms that are often 
accepted as straightforward or self-evident when they are anything but — 
“reform” and “late medieval church’. What do we mean by reform in a late 
15th- and early 16th-century pre-Reformation religious context? In a major and 
illuminating collection of essays edited by Christopher Bellitto and Louis 
Hamilton in 2005, contributors traced the evolution of reform, as a concept 
and practice, within the Christian church from its earliest centuries until the 
Council of Trent.* In this volume, it was argued that in late antiquity, the 
church itself was conceived of chiefly as a mystical entity, with the result that 
religious reform meant nothing more than moral improvement within an 
individual believer? Hamilton suggests that it was only once the church 
became the "creator of its own social and cultural institutions", with the con- 
version of the Germanic kingdoms, that a more recognisably medieval con- 
cept of ecclesiastical reform emerged - reform as a process applied to a visible 
institution. As John O'Malley argued in this same collection, the Gregorian 
reform movement of the nth century crystallized a medieval concept of 
church reform, as the stringent application of laws (canons) regulating the 
behaviour of church officials (clergy)." By the 15th century, “reformation” had 
become a fluid, flexible term in Central European ecclesiastical documents. In 
Polish cathedral chapter acts, for example, it could be applied to the physical 
repair of a pipe organ, a clock, a church tower, or to moral improvement of a 
particular group within the church, for example, cathedral vicars.® We shall 


4 Christopher M. Bellitto and Louis I. Hamilton, eds., Reforming the Church before Modernity: 
Patterns, Problems and Approaches (Aldershot, 2005). 

5 Robert A. Markus, "Church reform and society in late antiquity,” in Reforming the Church, eds. 
Bellitto and Hamilton, pp. 3-19. 
Louis Hamilton, "Introduction," in Reforming the Church, eds. Bellitto and Hamilton, p. xii. 

7 john O'Malley, *Fides quaerens et non quaerens intellectum: Reform and the Intellectuals in 
the Early Modern Period,” in Reforming the Church, eds. Bellitto and Hamilton, pp. 69-84. 

8 Bolesław Ulanowski, ed., Acta Capitulorum Nec Non Iudiciorum Ecclesiasticorum, vol. 1 
(Cracow, 1894), nr 2137, p. 491; nr 2491, p. 559. See Natalia Nowakowska, Church, State and 
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see how these different constructions of religious reform — personal moral 
renewal, institutional rule-keeping, clock-mending - relate to religious trends 
in Central Europe around 1500. 

What do we mean by the phrase "late medieval church" - the late medieval 
church as a distinct period in the institutional history of the Latin ecclesia, or 
as a short-hand for a particular religious culture? Whereas "reform" is a term 
historians of all periods are happy to conjure with, "late medieval" has for 
decades met with much hesitation and resistance. Debates over which descrip- 
tive labels we should apply to the pre-Reformation Latin church quickly 
become debates about periodization. In the 1940s, Lucien Febvre urged his- 
torians to give up the restricting labels of “pre-Reformation”, “Reformation” 
and “Counter Reformation”, replacing them with the more allusive “renova- 
tions, revolutions, revisions"? John Van Engen, echoing the anxieties of Erich 
Meuthen, has wondered whether “lateness” is inherently problematic as a 
descriptive label for a period (or indeed an institution).!° Van Engen prefers to 
talk of a "long fifteenth century" a phase in European religious life stretching 
from the 1370s to the 1520s. Berndt Hamm instead sees European religious 
history from the 14th to 17th centuries as driven by shared impulses and fears, 
thus conflating the pre- and post-Reformation churches. Howard Kaminsky 
has argued, more radically still, that the problem of the "late medieval" church 
is best overcome by adopting the much broader label Alteuropa to describe a 
pre-modern Europe from the 10th century to the 18th, and he argues that we 
should see Christian history in Europe throughout this timespan as “a holistic 
construction"? If these authors have tried to dissolve the chronological and 
conceptual distinctions between the 15th and later centuries, Francis Oakley 
toyed with those distinctions at the earlier end of the spectrum. Notwithstanding 


Dynasty in Renaissance Poland: the Career of Cardinal Fryderyk Jagiellon (1468-1503) 
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the title of his respected 1979 textbook, The Western Church in the Later Middle 
Ages, Oakley suggested in its conclusion that the continuities between the 
Latin church of the “high” and “later” Middle Ages are compelling and over- 
looked, thereby implicitly questioning how far the 15th-century church pos- 
sessed a distinct religious and historic character of its own at all.!® Historians 
have therefore come up with two models — either seeing the late medieval 
church as building up to the Reformations (typically from the late 14th cen- 
tury) but ultimately distinct from them, or else inviting us to consider the late 
medieval and Reformation churches as part of the same historical mega-phe- 
nomenon. These analyses reveal how elusive that long 15th-century church is, 
dissolving and losing shape the more we try to pin it down, a historiographical 
will-o’-the-wisp. 

If scholars have struggled to agree on what the “late medieval” church was 
and when it existed, it is no surprise that there is also vigorous debate about its 
underlying dynamics and characteristics. For generations, first among those 
characteristics was said to be decline, a thesis most famously and evocatively 
expressed in Huizinga's The Waning of the Middle Ages (1919).!* Oakley, writing 
in the 1970s, neatly summarised this older view, spelling out what this crisis 
was thought to consist of: material decadence, spiritual decline, and a sharp 
discontinuity with a purer, more glorious High Middle Ages." In the past half- 
century, this gloomy view of a church characterized above all by the failings of 
an overweening clerical class has been robustly and consistently critiqued. 
Kaminsky has for example mocked the notion that a society or a church could 
be in crisis for a full two hundred years, referring to “crisis” as “a tool of concep- 
tual emptiness"!6 For over a generation now, research on the late medieval 
church has come to focus heavily on the religious experiences of the laity - on 
confraternities, devotional cults, religious theatre, pilgrimage - finding in them 
evidence of a surprisingly flourishing, inventive, and rich Christian culture.!” 


13 Oakley, The Western Church, p. 314. 
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Although no major (moral) rehabilitation of the 15th-century Papacy has been 
attempted,!® studies of individual high churchmen such as the bishop-saint 
Antoninus (d. 1459) of Florence or Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa (d. 1464) have 
sought to show how crude a stereotype the image of an atrophied Latin hier- 
archy is.!9 

Only a handful of scholars have in recent years attempted to pull together 
these disparate strands, the old narratives and the new, to diagnose the essen- 
tial dynamics at work in the 15th-century, pre-Reformation church. Guy 
Bedouelle has suggested, for example, that the late medieval church witnessed 
two separate reform modes, an institutional one (pursued, for example, by ecu- 
menical councils) and a mystical (e.g. reformers such as Catherine of Siena and 
Girolamo Savonarola).?° Van Engen, on the other hand, shows us a15th-century 
church characterized by “multiple options’, by extreme lay/ consumer choice, 
as devotional cults and practices proliferated, apparently under the pressure of 
lay demand.?! Berndt Hamm, meanwhile, offers an alternative view with his 
theory of “normative centering” in the late medieval and early modern church, 
which he defines as “the alignment of both religion and society towards a stan- 
dardizing, authoritative, regulating and legitimising focal point"? Hamm 
claims that late medieval religion increasingly focused on a handful of core 
issues or images (particularly the Passion), a trend which was most fully real- 
ized in the Reformation with its "sola" principles — sola scriptura, sola fide. These 
two interpretations — a church with an increasingly fragmented set of pieties, 
versus a church in which piety was coalescing around core principles — are not 
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easily reconcilable with one another. They each offer slightly different under- 
standings of what reform meant in this church — reform as mass spiritual flow- 
ering expressed through diversifying religious choice (reform as popular 
religion), or reform as normative centering, a manifestation of underlying pro- 
cesses of centralization. In other words, we are still debating whether the reli- 
gious forces, and particularly reform forces, at work in the late medieval church 
were centrifugal or centripetal. 

This chapter has so far not had much to say about Central Europe specifically, 
and that is because the great English-language debates on the late medieval church 
have tacitly but consistently equated “Latin Christendom” with Western Europe. 
Even the latest survey of late medieval Christendom, Charles Briggs’s imaginative 
The Body Broken: Medieval Europe, 1300-1520 (2011) draws almost exclusively on 
material from Western Europe and Scandinavia; even Jan Hus is absent from the 
index.2? How, then, do these “western” debates and diagnoses of pre-Reformation 
religion map onto the churches and populations of Central Europe? When histori- 
ans in, and of, this region have looked at the church before the Reformation, what 
kinds of reform therein have struck them as significant? 


Utraquism 


In July 1415, the Prague preacher and university lecturer Jan Hus was burnt at the 
stake for heresy at the Council of Constance, a scene graphically depicted in 
15th-century Swiss chronicles.?* Hus had preached against clerical and papal 
corruption, defended the writings of the condemned English heretic John Wyclif 
(d. 1384) and defied archiepiscopal excommunication. His execution sparked 
decades of religious radicalism (e.g. the Taborites and Adamites), a series of cru- 
sades against the kingdom, and political dislocation and war in Bohemia, before 
the defeat of the radicals by the moderate Utraquist wing of the Hussite move- 
ment at the Battle of Lipany in May 1434. In 1436, the Compactata, an interim 
settlement with the Catholic church, was signed in Basel and later that year the 
Catholic Emperor Sigismund Luxembourg was allowed to take up the Bohemian 
crown, in what had in effect become a bi-confessional kingdom, with both a 
Catholic and an Utraquist church.?® In 1458, a brief spell of Habsburg rule ended 


23 Charles F. Briggs, The Body Broken: Medieval Europe, 1300-1520 (London, 2011). 
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with the election of a Bohemian Utraquist noble, Jiří of Poděbrady, as king 
(1458-1471). Thereafter, from1471t0 1526, it was the Lithuanian-Polish Jagiellonian 
dynasty which presided over the kingdom’s late medieval bi-confessionalism. 

Whereas the initial “revolutionary” phase of the Hussite movement has 
been extensively studied as a heroic moment in national history, the Utraquist 
church in the years after the cessation of military hostilities (i.e. Catholic cru- 
sades against the Hussites and internal Hussite wars) in 1436/7 has proved 
much less attractive to scholars, even though it was to be the ultimate legacy 
and most long-lasting institutional expression of the movement sparked by 
Hus's teaching. Here — as with “late medieval church" — historians of Bohemia 
have struggled to find the terminology that best describes Hussite religion 
from the 1430s until the 1520s. Thomas Fudge opts for the term “post-revolu- 
tionary”, Renata Modráková and Zdeněk Uhlíř choose the era of “the national 
church’; for David Holeton and Thomas Fudge these decades constitute “late 
Utraquism" for Jarold Zeman “early Utraquism"26 There is broad agreement, 
however, that the structures and theology of the Utraquist church in the sec- 
ond half of the 15th century were shaped above all under the political leader- 
ship of Jiří of Poděbrady himself, and by Jan Rokycana, archbishop of Prague 
from 1435 to 1471.27 
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240—280. 
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Historians’ verdicts on the Utraquist church in the late 15th and early 16th 
centuries have generally not been kind. Fudge and Holeton have pointed out 
that it has long been dismissed as either “Roman Catholicism with the chalice 
or the vestiges of a failed revolution”?8 Modráková and Uhlíř have, similarly, 
stressed that a generation of historians led by Frantisek Palacky (d. 1876) saw 
the Utraquist church as "slack and incoherent"?? As a result, for much of the 
19th and 2oth centuries scholarship on post-1436 Utraquism chiefly took the 
form of high political history, eschewing study of religious culture. This is 
revealed particularly starkly in Zeman's 1977 bibliography of the Hussite move- 
ment, in which entries for the 1437-1520 period consist almost exclusively of 
accounts of the reign, politics, peace projects, and diplomacy of Jiří of Poděbrady, 
the “Hussite king"30 

It is only in the past decade or so that the Utraquist church itself on the eve 
of the Reformation has come under closer consideration, and the case made 
for it as vibrant, rather than moribund. Scholars publishing in English have, for 
example, argued in particular for the theological richness of post-1436 
Utraquism — Fudge sees proof of this in the vigorous religious arguments that 
Utraquist leaders such as Archbishop Rokycana and (from 1471) Václav Koranda 
developed against the Unity of Brethren (Jednota bratrská] Unitas Fratrum) 
and remaining Taborites, and Zdenék David in the intellectual creativity with 
which Utraquist writers responded to Luther's message, especially in the 1530s 
and 1540s, with the emergence of figures such as the Utraquist theologian 
Bohuslav Bílejovsky (1480-1555).?! By contrast, Modráková and Uhlíř have 
declared the Utraquist church to be essentially "atheological" by the later 15th 
century, pointing instead to its rich textual, musical, and devotional culture, as 
shown by the development of brotherhoods devoted to singing Czech devo- 
tional hymns in parish churches, Utraquist interest in the theological literature 
of the Vienna school, and the appearance of mystical texts such as Jan 


28 Holeton and Fudge, “Introduction,” p. 10 in David Holeton, ed., The Bohemian Reformation. 

29 . Modráková and Uhlíř, Law and Scripture, p. 49. 

30 Zeman, The Hussite Movement, pp. 81-85. For King George, see also Otakar Odložilík, The 
Hussite King: Bohemia in European Affairs, 1440-1471 (New Brunswick, NJ, 1965). Frederick 
G. Heymann, George of Bohemia: King of Heretics (Princeton, NJ, 1965). Josef Macek, “Le 
mouvement conciliare, Louis X1 et Georges de Poděbrady (1466-1468),” Historica 15 
(1967), 5-63. Ingrid Matison, "Der ‘Hussitenkönig’ Georg von Poděbrad in seiner Zeit,’ in 
Probleme der böhmischen Geschichte (Munich, 1964), pp. 23-30. Josef Frais, Jiri z Podébrad: 
král dvojího lidu (Třebíč, 2006). For later Utraquism, see also Winfried Eberhard, 
Konfessionsbildung und Stände in Böhmen 1478-1530 (Munich, 1981). 

31 Fudge, “Reform and the lower consistory,” pp. 93-95. Zdeněk David, Finding the Middle 
Way: The Utraquists' Liberal Challenge to Rome and Luther (Washington, DC, 2003). 
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Bechyüka's Praga Mystica, a guide book to the city’s churches which reimag- 
ines them as passageways to the spiritual realm.?? To this list of cultural devel- 
opments around 1500, one might add Utraquism’s rich tradition of illuminated 
liturgical manuscripts and its use of the printing press, shown in incunabula 
such as the 1495 Pasyonal (a Czech Golden Legend, with Hussite martyrs 
included alongside Catholic saints).33 

Whatthen can the state of Bohemian Utraquism by the 1520s tell us about 
reform before the Reformation? The literature surveyed above very rarely 
employs the word “reform” - its presence is implicit, in that the Utraquist 
church by its very existence embodied reform of, and protest at, the Roman 
church, a rebuff to that church's apparent inability to reform itself. This was 
a church that had in effect broken with Rome in the name of clerical probity, 
preaching of Scripture, and the laity's right to take the chalice. The challenge 
for the Utraquist church was thus not to enact a reform programme per se, 
but to ensure its own survival and to find a way of keeping cultural, theologi- 
cal, and institutional momentum - in Bohemia we see institutionalized pre- 
Reformation reform. 

Oneresponse to the challenge of maintaining the spiritual momentum of the 
early Hussite era came from the Unity of Brethren, a group inspired by the writ- 
ing and example of the devout yeoman Petr Chel£icky (d. c.1460).?*The Brethren 
insisted on the primacy of Scripture, espoused pacifism, rejected monasticism, 
ceremonies, and transubstantiation, and withdrew from society into small rural 
communities. In the late 1460s, the Brethren announced their separation from 
the Utraquist church, appointed their own priesthood, and began to write 
extensive defences of their biblicism.?° By the 1490s, the numbers of the 
Brethren had seemingly swelled, as they won noble sympathisers and acquired 
a vocal, eloquent leader in Luke of Prague (Lukáš Pražský). Persecution and 
execution of the Brethren, sporadic since the 1460s, now gained momentum, 


32 _Modräkovä and Uhlíř, Law and Scripture, pp. 6, 55-56. For the Viennese school, see Sigrid 
Miiller, “Theology, Language and Reality in Fifteenth-Century Via Moderna,’ in Language 
and Cultural Change, ed. Lodi Nauta (Louvain, 2006), pp. 1-22. Praga Mystica: z dějin české 
reformace, Acta reformationem Bohemicam illustrantia 3 (Prague, 1984). 

33 Pasionál cili Knihy o životech svatých (Prague, 1495). For manuscripts, see Barry F.H. 
Graham, Bohemian and Moravian Graduals (1420-1620) (Brepols, 2007). 

34 Peter Brock, The Political and Social Doctrines of the Unity of the Czech Brethren in the 
Fifteenth and Early Sixteenth Centuries (s-Gravenhage, 1957). Jaroslav Boubin, Petr 
Cheleicky: myslitel a reformátor (Prague, 2005). Rudolf Říčan, A History of the Unity of the 
Brethren: A Protestant Hussite Church in Bohemia and Moravia, trans. C. Daniel Crews 
(Bethlehem, PA, 1992). 

35 Říčan, A History of the Unity, pp. 29-43. 
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with royal decrees outlawing Brethren (“Picard”) texts, and ordering the round- 
ing up of these heretics in 1503 and 1508.36 For the Brethren, reform therefore 
meant rejection of the corrupt Catholic and Utraquist churches alike, and life 
as a spiritual minority on the fringes of Bohemian and Moravian society — this 
was the radical alternative to the moderate, institutionalized Hussitism repre- 
sented by men such as Rokycana. 

In the Bohemian kingdom, the Bohemian Brethren were persecuted as a hereti- 
cal minority by the end of the 15th century, but in Poland that was the fate of 
Utraquism itself, where it functioned as an outlawed underground movement 
analogous to late medieval English Lollardy. Research by Wojciech Kujawski and 
Pawel Kras has painted a vivid picture of Hussite communities in the Kujawy region 
of northern Poland in the diocese of Wloclawek.?" The diocese's bishops, particu- 
larly Krzestaw Kurozwecki (1494-1503), actively persecuted Kujavian heresy; pre- 
siding over trials and executions such as that of the priest Adam of Radziej in 1499, 
launching regular inquisitions and founding the Philadelphia confraternity for par- 
ish priests so that they could monitor one another for signs of Hussitism. In the 
Polish context, ecclesiastical reform was defined as (and made necessary by) the 
uprooting of heresy — here, it is bishops and inquisitors who act as reformers, root- 
ing out the Bohemian reform/ heresy movement in their midst. Where Utraquism 
existed as an established church, as in Bohemia, it could be a successful instrument 
of, and testament to, reform of the medieval Roman church; where it survived as 
a hunted minority, in Polish ecclesiastical discourse Hussitism instead functioned 
as proof of the pressing need for the Latin church to reform itself, locally and 
in Rome. Put more starkly, in a majority in Bohemia the Utraquists were suc- 
cessful reformers; as a minority in Polish Kujavia they were heretics. The 
Bohemian Brethren, meanwhile, were regarded as heretics almost everywhere. 


Erasmianism 


Like Jan Hus, Erasmus of Rotterdam is another son of the 15th century tradi- 
tionally seen to have paved the way for Martin Luther. A priest and itinerant 


36 Říčan, A History of the Unity, pp. 68, 90-95. 

37 Pawel Kras, Husyci w pietnastowiecznej Polsce (Lublin, 1998) and idem, “Hussitism and 
the Polish nobility,’ in Lollardy and the Gentry in the Later Middle Ages, eds. Margaret 
Aston and Colin Richmond (Stroud, 1997), pp. 183-198. Wojciech Kujawski, Krzestaw z 
Kurozwek jako wielki kanclerz koronny i biskup wtoctawski, Studia z Ko$ciola w Polsce 8 
(Warsaw, 1987), pp. 118-121. For heresy trials and anti-heretical actions, see Wloclawek, 
Archiwum Diecezji Wtoctawskiej, Abkp., vol. 1 (107), f£139v, 151, 150 and Dok. 383, 384. 
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scholar, the most famous humanist of his (or maybe any) generation and, 
according to Lisa Jardine, one of the most skilful and manipulative self-publicists 
of the 16th century, Erasmus rose to prominence in the European world of let- 
ters with the publication of works such as his collection of Classical proverbs 
(Adagia (1500)), guide to Christian life (Enchiridion militis christiani (1503)), 
satire on late medieval church and society (Moriae Encomium (1509)), and con- 
troversial new translation of the New Testament from the Greek (Novum 
Instrumentum (1516)).?® Erasmus was on one level simply an eminent philolo- 
gist and Latin stylist, but his revisionist biblical scholarship and advocacy of a 
piety focused on Bible-reading and the imitation of Christ, rather than on out- 
ward ceremonies and sacraments, made him equally famous as amajor reform- 
ing voice. In 1525, Erasmus wrote against Luther in his De libero arbitrio, but his 
attacks were directed at the tactics and tone of the reformer, and his disruptive 
impact on Christendom, rather than against the substance of Luther’s 
teaching.?? 

Erasmus, and the pious, scholarly reforming strain of humanism known as 
Erasmianism, had many elite followers across Central Europe. The literature on 
Erasmus's links with, and impact upon, Jagiellonian Poland is particularly 
large, in part because these are seen as an important component of Poland's 
“Golden Age" under King Sigismund I (1506-1548), a golden age characterized 
by cutting-edge cultural achievements in literature, scholarship, and architec- 
ture.^" We have, for example, evidence for and much analysis of Erasmus’s 
direct contacts with the kingdom's high elite. From October 1523 until his 
death, Erasmus wrote some 9o letters to correspondents in Poland, received 
personal visits from at least eleven of these individuals, and dedicated a num- 
ber of works to leading figures in the Cracow court - such as Lingua (1525) to 
the Polish royal chancellor Krzysztof Szydlowiecki, Senecae opera (1529) to the 
deputy royal chancellor and bishop of Cracow Piotr Tomicki, Divi Ambrosü 
opera omnia (1527) to Jan Easki senior, primate of Poland, and Terentii comoediae 


38 James McConica, Erasmus (Oxford, 1991). Lisa Jardine, Erasmus, Man of Letters: the 
Construction of Charisma in Print (Princeton, 1993). James D. Tracy, Erasmus of the Low 
Countries (Berkeley, 1996). Opera Omnia Desiderii Erasmi Roterodami (Amsterdam, 1969); 
in English translation, Collected Works of Erasmus (Toronto, 1974). 

39 Marjorie O'Rourke Boyle, Rhetoric and Reform: Erasmus’ Civil Dispute with Luther 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1983). Luther and Erasmus: Free Will and Salvation, ed. and trans. 
E. Gordon Rupp et al. (London, 1969). 

40 See for example Stanisław Kot and Henryk Barycz, Polska Zlotego Wieku a Europa: studia i 
szkice (Warsaw, 1987) and Andrezj Wyczanski, “Uniwersytet krakowski w czasach zlotego 
wieku,” in Dzieje Uniwersytetu Jagiellońskiego, ed. Kazimierz Lepszy, vol. 1 (Cracow, 1964), 
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(1532) to the Boner brothers, royal bankers.*! In a classic article of 1900, Feliks 
Koper examined the material manifestations of these relationships, providing 
an inventory of those gifts which Erasmus received from Poland which survive 
in the Basel Historical Museum - a gold coin engraved with the names of 
Erasmus, the Cracow banker Seweryn Boner, and an image of King Sigismund; 
a gold medal showing the banker Boner himself, and a leather box containing 
ornate silver-gilded cutlery depicting scenes from Genesis, a present from 
Erazm Ciołek, the erudite Benedictine abbot of Mogita.*? 

Moving beyond Erasmus’s purely high-level Polish contacts, Jacqueline 
Glomski has reconstructed the networks of more lowly Erasmian scholars 
active in the Polish capital, and their impact on intellectual life. She has 
stressed the significance of a circle of young scholars active on the margins of 
the University of Cracow from c. 1510 to 1530, which included Leonard Coxe of 
Thame, Rudolph Agricola junior, Valentin Eck, and Stanislas Hosius (Stanistaw 
Hozjusz), working in close collaboration with the Austrian printer Hieronym 
Wietor, who established a workshop in Cracow in 1518.43 As evidence of this 
group’s Erasmian interests, Glomski points to the verses that the Cracow-based 
humanists composed in praise of the Dutch master to preface Wietor’s edi- 
tions of Erasmus’s works (largely editions of patristic texts), the Erasmian- 
influenced pedagogical texts written by the group (e.g. Coxe's Libellus de 
erudienda iuventute (1526)), and Coxe's celebrated, printed laudation of the 
university, which publically held up Erasmus of Rotterdam as a gifted theolo- 
gian and the prince of Latin letters.* It is difficult to assess how far this circle's 
Erasmian enthusiasm was shared by the university authorities themselves — 
Erasmus entered the official lecture curriculum in 1530, and there is evidence 
of the university library buying copies of his works from 1524.*° In Cracow as 


41 For the best overview of these contacts, see Jacqueline Glomski, “Erasmus and Cracow 
(1510-1530), Erasmus of Rotterdam Yearbook 17 (1997), 1-18. For a list of Erasmus's Polish 
correspondents and Polish texts of the letters, see Maria Cytowska, ed., Korespondencja 
Erazma z Rotterdamu z polakami (Warsaw, 1965). 
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Bazylejskiem,’ Sprawozdania komisyi do badania Historyi sztuki w Polsce (1900), 10-138. 
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and Leonard Cox (Toronto, 2007). 
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elsewhere, much study of Erasmus likely took place informally, with men such 
as Coxe taking private students.*® 

Since the 1970s, Waclawa Szelinska has been gauging the impact of Erasmus 
on Poland by investigating how widely his works were owned in early 16th- 
century Cracow, and by whom.* By analysing inventories, wills, and prove- 
nance notes in early printed books, Szelinska has demonstrated that Erasmian 
books were purchased by a broad cross-section of the city’s inhabitants. 
Whereas university professors of theology such as Michal of Wislica and 
Stanislaw Cie$l were most likely to purchase Erasmus's anti-Lutheran writings, 
it was the trade-mark "Erasmian" reforming texts such as the Enchiridion, the 
New Testament paraphrases, and the Encomia Moriae which we find promi- 
nent in the libraries of the high-ranking courtier Piotr Kmita, noble Andrzej 
Biatobocki, Cracow undergraduate Jan Schelldorf, and town councillor Wacław 
Chodorowski alike.*8 While Wietor, with help from his humanist associates, 
printed Erasmus's patristic editions locally, therefore, the real market for the 
Erasmian book in Cracow seems instead to have lain in imported copies of his 
most celebrated reformist works.*? 

A handful of Polish scholars have also become interested in the apparent 
backlash against the Erasmian fashion among those whom we might term reli- 
gious conservatives. In Cracow, the university's leading early 16th-century lec- 
turer in Greek, the Silesian-born Georgius Libanus (c. 1464-1548) in prefaces to 
his own works, such as the Carmina Sybillae (1535), claimed that he had been 
unfairly hounded out of the university and his lectures stopped by those who 
falsely equated the study of Greek with heresy.°° In the Poznan Academy, the 
Saxon Lutheran humanist pedagogue Christoph Hegendorf (Endorfinus) 
found his position untenable after the archdeacon of Poznan, Grzegorz 
Szamotulski, accused him from the pulpit and in print of teaching heresy, in 
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furious polemical attacks which equated Erasmianism with Lutheranism.*! In 
Lithuania, Erasmus's pupil and Wittenberg graduate Abraham Kulwie¢ 
(Culvensis) was forced to flee the grand duchy in 1543, after his teaching of 
Greek language was said to be tantamount to teaching Lutheranism itself.?? 

The tantalisingly porous line between Erasmianism and Lutheranism — between 
a humanist, bookish inward piety critical of church practices and the new Wit- 
tenberg theology of sola fide — has taken centre-stage more clearly in scholarship 
on Silesian and Hungarian Erasmianism. The Thurzó brothers, Johannes (1464/5- 
1520) and Stanislaus (d. 1540), graduates of Cracow and bishops of Wroclaw 
(Breslau) in Silesia and Olomouc in Moravia respectively, both developed impor- 
tant humanist clusters in their episcopal households, and enjoyed direct contacts 
with Erasmus.’ Johannes Thurzó was by 1520 showing clear pro-Lutheran lean- 
ings, and his Erasmian secretary Johannes Hess would go on to become a leading 
figure in the Silesian Reformation.** In his study of Valentinus Crautwald, a Cracow 
graduate and another of Johannes Thurzó' Silesian secretaries, Douglas Shantz has 
traced Crautwald’s intellectual and spiritual stance: a deep humanist interest which 
encompassed Johann Reuchlin's kabbalistic works and Pico de la Mirandola's syn- 
cretism, a passionate attachment to Erasmus, and espousal of the Lutheran cause 
from 1522.55 Whereas Erasmianism is often presented as a precursor to, or a step- 
ping stone on, a personal journey to Lutheranism, Shantz implies this is over- 
simplistic, stressing that for Crautwald the one master did not supersede the other, 
but rather both Erasmus and Luther in tandem remained critical influences on the 
religion of this major intellectual figure of the Silesian Reformation. 
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When considering early 16th-century Hungary, the difficulties in attempting 
to draw a firm historical line between followers of Erasmus and those of Luther 
are even more stark. The delicate interplay between Erasmian and Lutheran 
pieties can be seen in the careers of two very different figures, the Habsburg 
queen Mary of Hungary (1505-1558) and roving humanist Benedek Komjati. 
Jacobus Piso (d. 1527), a Transylvanian associate of Erasmus, described in let- 
ters to the great humanist the interest that Mary Habsburg and her husband, 
King Louis 11 Jagiellon, showed in his works; the royal couple's secretary, the 
neo-Latinist Miklös Olah (Nicolaus Olahus (1493-1568)), was also a correspon- 
dent of Erasmus.?® In 1529, Erasmus wrote for Mary De vidua christiana, offer- 
ing Christian consolation after the death of King Louis on the battlefield at 
Mohacs in 1526, when Hungarian forces had suffered a crushing defeat by the 
Ottoman army. At the same time, both as queen of Hungary and during her 
subsequent widowed travels in Austria (1526-1531), Mary had strong links with 
pro-Wittenberg figures; with the evangelical preacher Conrad Cordatus (1480- 
1546) who became her personal confessor, with the Hellenist and Lutheran 
Simon Grynaeus (1494-1541) whom Mary protected against the Buda city 
authorities after his inflammatory reformist preaching, and her court preacher 
Johannes Henckel (d. 1539), who was not permitted by senior Habsburgs to 
accompany Mary when she was named regent of the Netherlands in 1531, on 
grounds of being a known Lutheran.? Luther himself, like Erasmus, attempted 
to court Mary by dedicating to her his exposition of the four Psalms in 1527, a 
text also framed as consolation for the events at Mohács.5? 

In 1533, two years after Mary Habsburg had left Central Europe for the 
Netherlands, the Wietor press in Cracow produced the first (known) vernacular 
Hungarian printed work, Komjati’s translation of Saint Paul's Epistles, funded by 
the noblewoman Katalin Frangepán.?? In his preface to this book, Wietor himself 
presented it as an Erasmian project, reminding the reader that the humanist had 
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urged all women to read the Bible. Although Erasmus is not named anywhere else 
in the text, Pal Acs has argued that Komjáti's translation is itself a fundamentally 
Erasmian enterprise, with the Hungarian text deeply endebted to Erasmus's own 
paraphrases of the Pauline epistles, and accordingly stressing not the importance 
of divine grace alone (the Lutheran view), but the necessity of both grace and the 
action of human free will in salvation.©° Acs suggests that the Epistolae Pauli con- 
stitute a patriotic Erasmianism, implicitly casting the medieval Latin church as 
Paul's Old Israel and a new reformist spirit in Hungary as the New Israel — a trope 
which would become important for generations of Hungarian Protestant writers.®! 
Even if the Hungarian Pauline epistles of 1533 should be read as an exercise in 
Erasmian theology and piety, it is easy to see how they might have looked Lutheran 
to contemporaries, with their interest in Paul's teaching on grace, their espousal of 
the vernacular, and their celebration of a new redeemed national church (for fur- 
ther analysis of early Hungarian print, see Chapter 15). 

The problems of thinking about "reform before reform" are particularly 
clear with Erasmus of Rotterdam. In this context, the “before” cannot comfort- 
ably be a chronological designation because Erasmus's career and output over- 
lapped with that of Martin Luther for two decades (from Luther's 95 theses on 
indulgences in 1517 to the death of Erasmus in 1536). Erasmianism can only 
constitute "pre-Reformation" reform, therefore, in a qualitative sense - if we 
see it, as generations of scholars have, as a dissenting form of piety which incu- 
bated and shared some of the habits of thought of the Reformation. Evidence 
from Poland, Hungary, and Silesia demonstrates that in Central Europe as else- 
where, Erasmianism and Lutheran thought could exist in intimate proximity, 
in the same episcopal and royal households, even in the same texts. Here, the 
label "pre-Reformation" looks more in trouble than ever. 


Local Initiatives: Bishops and Saints 


The more closely Central European bishops of this period have been studied in 
recent years, the more clearly their commitment to ecclesiastical reform 


60 Pál Acs, "The reception of Erasmianism in Hungary and the contexts of the Erasmus pro- 
gram: the ‘cultural patriotism’ of Benedek Komjáti, in Whose Love of Which Country? 
Composite States, National Histories and Patriotic Discourses in Early Modern Central 
Europe, eds. Balázs Trencsényi and Márton Zászkaliczky (Leiden, 2010), pp. 75-90. 

61 See Graeme Murdock, "Magyar Judah: Constructing a new Canaan in Eastern Europe,” in 
The Holy Land, Holy Lands and Christian History, ed. R.N. Swanson, Studies in Church 
History (Woodbridge, 2000), pp. 263-274. 
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emerges. For an example of a diocesan and kingdom-wide reform programme, 
we might turn to the career of one of the most powerful and highly titled prel- 
ates seen in Central Europe on the eve of the Reformation — Fryderyk Jagiellon 
(1468-1503), son of King Kazimierz Iv of Poland (d. 1492), brother to the rul- 
ers of Hungary, Bohemia, and Lithuania, bishop of Cracow from 1488, and 
archbishop of Gniezno and cardinal from 1493.9? Henryk Rybus pointed out 
in the 1930s that this royal bishop was highly involved in the life of his dio- 
cese, but the full extent of Fryderyk’s reform programmes and his persistent 
personal interventions are now clearer; his care and fundraising for the fabric 
of his two cathedrals, the launching of inquisitions or special visitations to 
root out negligent or scandalous clergy, and the bishop’s decision to preside 
regularly in person in his episcopal court of audience, disciplining lax cler- 
ics.9? Cardinal Fryderyk's key concern was for order and obedience - for 
clergy and laity alike to adhere to written rules, such as the synod statutes 
issued at Leczyca in 1503, which reiterated earlier Polish synod statutes 
stretching back to the 13th century and beyond.® From this text, it appears 
that in the cardinal’s mind reform consisted of ensuring that his flock com- 
plied with inherited canonical norms set out in the Gregorian period. 
Comparison with contemporary Polish bishops, such as Uriel Gorka of Poznan 
(bishop 1479-1497) or Krzestaw Kurozwecki of Wloclawek (bishop 1494-1503) 
reveals that Fryderyk’s personal zeal was unusual, but the basic pattern of 
close episcopal attention to the spiritual affairs of the diocese in the late 15th 
century, at least in Poland, was not.95 

Further evidence of Central European bishops’ engagement with the quality 
of religious provision in their dioceses is shown by this group’s early and keen 
participation in a trend, traceable from 1478, for European dioceses to commis- 
sion “official” printed copies of their local liturgy. In a period when virtually 
every diocese in Latin Christendom worshipped according to its own local ver- 
sion of the Roman rite, the earliest recorded episcopally-commissioned print- 
ing of such a liturgical text occurred in Strasbourg in 1478.66 From Alsace, this 
episcopal use of the printing press was rapidly adopted by European bishops, 


62 For Fryderyk’s career, see Henryk Rybus, Kardynat-Krolewicz Fryderyk Jagiellończyk jako 
biskup krakowski i arcybiskup gnieznienski (Warsaw, 1935) and Natalia Nowakowska, 
Church, State and Dynasty. 

63 See Nowakowska, Church, State and Dynasty, pp. 71-97. 

64 The statutes are printed in Rybus, Kardynat-Krölewicz, pp. 215-227. 

65 Nowakowska, Church, State and Dynasty, pp. 71-97. 

66 Natalia Nowakowska, “From Strassburg to Trent: Bishops, Printing and Liturgical Reform 
in the Fifteenth Century,’ Past and Present 23 (2011), 3-39. 
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particularly those in the southern Holy Roman Empire, the Swiss lands, and 
Central Europe. When King Matthias Corvinus and Bishop Mihaly Türoni com- 
missioned an official Breviarium Strigoniense for Esztergom in 1480, Bishop 
Berhnard von Rohr of Salzburg a Breviarium Salisburgense in 1482, or Bishop 
Jan Rzeszowski a Missale Cracoviense in 1484, they were at the forefront of 
a novel European trend.” These diocesan printing exercises — in Hungary, 
Poland, Bohemia, and Austria — were explicitly presented, in episcopal pref- 
aces addressed to local clergy, as acts of religious reform which would enhance 
the quality of worship by ensuring its uniformity, and thus make prayer more 
efficacious because it was more pleasing to God. Here, we find printing work- 
shops such as those of Erhard Ratdolt and Georg Stuchs harnessed by senior 
clergy before 1500, in explicit exercises in ecclesiastical reform. 

Late 15th-century episcopal reform in this region thus seems to have had a 
“medieval” understanding of what reform of the church meant — going back to 
John O’Malley’s definition, reform here consisted of more closely applying canons 
on clerical standards written centuries earlier. In the case of printed liturgy, it 
meant doing more efficiently (via the officially sanctioned printed book) what had 
always been done, ie. the singing of Mass and divine office by the clergy. 
Nonetheless, in these examples we see long-standing or conservative understand- 
ings of ecclesiastical reform animated through the use of new methods - through 
their implementation by a royal bishop better placed than his predecessors to 
impose his reforming will, and through the use of a major new technology. Many 
Central European bishops c. 1500 were closely engaged with a reform agenda, even 
if it was one which later generations of Protestants (and even post-Tridentine 
Catholics) would not necessarily recognize or acknowledge as such. 

As noted earlier, the questions that have driven research into the 15th- 
century church in recent decades have however mostly concerned the spiritual 
experience and agency of the laity, rather than the concerns of bishops. To an 
extent, these research agendas have also made themselves felt among histori- 
ans of Central Europe, where saintly cults in particular, as an index of contem- 
porary devotion, have been studied, particularly those favoured by ruling 
elites.68 In Poland, for example, Tadeusz Lalik attempted to reconstruct the 


67 Other Central European official diocesan liturgies printed on episcopal orders before 1501 
were: Missale Cracoviense (1487), Missale Olomucense (1488), Missale Cracoviense (not 
before 1493), Obsequiale Salisburgense (1495), Breviarium Salisburgense (1497), Breviarium 
Cracoviense (1498), Missale Pragense (1498), Breviarium Olomucense (1499), Missale 
Cracoviense (c. 1500), and Breviarium Posnansiense (1500). 

68 Scott B. Montgomery, "Caput sancti regis Ladislai: the reliquary bust of St. Ladislas and 
holy kingship in late medieval Hungary,” in Decorations for the Holy Dead: Visual 
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piety of the ruling Jagiellonian dynasty using royal account books, which reveal 
on which saints’ feast days the infant princes and princesses offered most 
money at Mass.9? Urszula Borkowska, by contrast, has studied the dynasty’s 
surviving 15th- and early 16th-century illuminated books of hours, and con- 
cluded that the Jagiellonians had particular attachments to doloristic imagery, 
to the Virgin Mary as a fellow queen and protector of Poland, the kingdom’s 
patron saints (Stanistaw, Waclaw, Florian, and Wojciech) and to “magical” 
spell-like prayers, which promised protections against sudden death or mis- 
haps in pregnancy.’® Aleksandra Witkowska engaged instead with the issue of 
popular/ non-elite piety, in a major study published in 1984, Cults in Fifteenth- 
Century Cracow: A Study in Urban Religious Culture.” Using official miracle- 
records, Witkowska plotted the ebb and fall in the popularity and power of 
particular cults, mapping the geographical range of the pilgrims their shrines 
attracted. She found that devotional life in the city was dominated by unoffi- 
cial cults, that is veneration at the tombs of locally-acclaimed holy men not 
sanctioned as such by the church, such as the Bernardine friar Szymon of 
Lipnica, or the academic Jan Kanty.’? Stephen Rowell, in a recent survey of the 
sources for late medieval Lithuanian lay piety, found evidence of much vitality 
there too — in the numerous supplications by nobles to Rome for portable 
altars, and in the confraternities of Vilnius, where commemoration (and feast- 
ing in memory) of the dead might have appealed to those with a memory of 
similar pagan practices.” Late medieval Lithuanian Catholicism, he concludes, 
was not the moribund lacklustre religion described by early modern Protestant 
commentators. 


Embellishments on Tombs and Shrines of Saints, eds. Stephen Lamia and Valdez de Alamo 
(Brepols, 2002), pp. 77-90. Judit Sho, “A holy matron and her daughters: Santa Sophia in 
late medieval Hungary,’ Annual of Medieval Studies at the CEU 11 (2005), 121-144. 

69 Tadeusz Lalik, “Kaplica królewska i publiczne praktyki religijne rodziny Kazimierza 
Jagiellończyka,” Kwartalnik Historyczny 88 (1981), 391-415. 

70 Urszula Borkowska, Królewskie modlitewniki: studium z kultury religijnej epoki Jagiellonów 
(xv i początek xvi wieku) (Lublin, 1999), pp. 183-263. For a study of the development of 
Hungarian royal saintly cults, see Gábor Klaniczay, Holy Rulers and Blessed Princesses: 
Dynastic Cults in Medieval Central Europe (Cambridge, 2002). 

71 Aleksandra Witkowska, Kulty pqtnicze pietnastowiecznego Krakowa: z badań nad miejską 
kulturą religijną (Lublin, 1984). 

72 For the total and respective numbers of miracles attributed to canonised saints and unof- 
ficial holy men, see Witkowska, Kulty pqtnicze, p. 60. 

73 S.C. Rowell, “Was fifteenth-century Lithuanian Catholicism as lukewarm as sixteenth- 
century commentators and later commentators would have us believe?,” Central Europe 8 
(2010), 86-106. 
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It is rarely asked in such literature what relationship this active lay piety - in 
Cracow or Vilnius — has with religious reform. Is energetic lay devotion per se 
latently reforming? If we assume that a characteristic of Protestant reform is 
the creation of a new space for the laity in the life of the church (Luther’s 
priesthood of all believers, the desacralization of the clerical caste), vigorous 
late medieval piety might well look like a harbinger, and even a cause, of the 
latter. It is worth remembering, perhaps, that when King Aleksander Jagiellon 
of Poland (d. 1506) meditated on the Five Sorrows of the Virgin in his private 
prayer book, or when the nobles of Polonka in Lithuania made donations to 
the confraternity of All Saints in 1500, they were — unlike bishops — not con- 
sciously engaging in acts of ecclesiastical reform at all.”4 


Conclusions: Reform before Reform 


Within the Latin church in 15th- and early 16th-century Poland, Hungary, 
Bohemia, Austria, and Lithuania, reform had a range of possible meanings and 
expressions. For the Czech Utraquists, it meant keeping alive an anti-papal, 
reforming tradition crystallized c. 1415, once that tradition had passed from a 
revolutionary to an institutionalized phase. For the Unity of Brethren, it meant 
strict biblicism and withdrawal from society into small communities. For 
Erasmian scholars and courtiers and students, it meant the new and poten- 
tially subversive biblical scholarship showcased in the Novum Instrumentum, 
and an inward-focused Christ-imitating piety which was suspicious of many of 
the practices of the contemporary church. For bishops of Cracow, Poznan, 
Olomouc, Salzburg, and other dioceses, it meant harnessing new technology to 
improve the integrity of Catholic worship. For Fryderyk Jagiellon, it meant a 
sustained campaign to identify and punish clergy who kept concubines, played 
dice, or drank with their parishioners in village taverns. We as historians might 
choose to see the vibrant devotional cultures of the 15th-century Latin church, 
as seen in the Jagiellonian court, at unofficial urban shrines, or in Lithuanian 
confraternities, as unconsciously but strongly connected with later reform. 


74 For King Aleksander's prayer book, see Kazimierz Dobrowolski, ed., Modlitewnik króle- 
wicza Aleksandra. Ustep z dziejow polskiej kultury umystowej w drugiej potowie xv wieku 
(Cracow, 1928). Rowell, “Was fifteenth-century Lithuanian Catholicism...?,” p. 89. Reform 
among religious orders is less well served: see James D. Mixon, “Contesting authority and 
community: models and practices of monastic reform in late medieval Central Europe,” 
Austrian History Yearbook 41 (2010), 30-47. 
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What then does the scholarship on the Latin church in Central Europe 
c. 1480-1530 have to say to what have essentially been Western European debates 
about the nature of the late medieval church and its relationship with reform? 
If we follow Berndt Hamm, there is plenty of normative centering on display 
here, in the regional enthusiasm for Erasmus’s stripped back theology and 
piety, or in Central European bishops’ search (via the printing industry) for a 
single master text of the local liturgy, a definitive copy in the hands of each 
priest. Equally, however, there is much to support Van Engen’s alternative 
vision of a church characterized above all by chaotic choice - no fewer than six 
new cults springing up in 15th-century Cracow alone, new confraternities 
founded by noblemen in Vilnius and its hinterland, the sheer range of saints 
and cults that feature in Jagiellonian royal prayer books. Perhaps the most elo- 
quent testament to the choice — or devotional diversity — which flourished in 
the late medieval church is itself the sheer range of “reform” agendas on offer. 
Both centrifugal and centripetal forces were thus at work in the religion of late 
medieval Central Europe, but that is perhaps a paradox we should be content 
to live with; it is easy to imagine that normative centering might be precisely a 
reaction against the disorientating religious pluralism of the 15th-century 
Latin church. The sheer heterogeneity of the reform movements themselves is 
significant; in Central Europe c. 1500 we see several active reform strands that 
had limited influence upon each other, and little if any direct relationship to 
one another. They were all, moreover, of different vintages — Jan Hus’s preach- 
ing campaign dated to the early 1400s, episcopal printing to the 1470s, 
Erasmianism to the first decades of the 16th century. They do not easily add up 
to one single story, nor do they collectively provide a neat prologue to any of 
the individual mighty reform movements of the 16th century, Lutheran, 
Calvinist, Catholic, Anabaptist or Antitrinitarian. 

“Reform before reform” can therefore be glossed in a number of ways. For 
historians of the Protestant reformations, the “before” means “before 1517” or 
“before Martin Luther’, and that “before” has since the early modern period 
had an important legitimizing function, showing that Luther’s message was 
not novel, but a persistently persecuted undercurrent within the medieval 
church. A Reformation print shows Wyclif hunched over a tinderbox, kindling 
a flame which is then passed via long tapers from Hus, to Luther, to 
Melanchthon.” For historians of the Counter Reformation - that is for those 
scholars who see an essential and critical disjuncture between late medieval 
and early modern Catholicism, in reaction to Protestantism - “reform before 
reform” amounts to a disparate collection of reform efforts, few of them fated 
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to survive into the 16th century or significantly to influence Catholic reform in 
that later period. For historians of the Catholic Reformation, i.e. scholars who 
see Tridentine Catholicism as essentially a continuation of long-standing 
reform traditions within the Latin church reaching back into the 15th century, 
the glorious flowering of reform voices c. 1500 would lead eventually to Trent 
and the successes of a 16th-century church militant. And for historians of the 
15th-century church, the “before” will always be a problem and an inconve- 
nience. As Hamm reminds us, the "before" reduces the 15th-century church to 
a liminal entity, a faint incubation of something much bigger. The 15th-century 
church, in Central Europe as elsewhere, is the lynchpin to huge interpretative 
theories about the early modern and modern world, but also a malleable, 
multi-faceted phenomenon - therein lies both its challenge and persistent 
appeal. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Protestant Reformers: Johannes Honterus, Primus 
Truber, and Johannes a Lasco 


Luka Ilić, Michael S. Springer and Edit Szegedi 
Introduction 


This chapter considers the careers of reformers of the early and middle decades 
of the 16th century who influenced church life in the territories of modern 
Romania, Poland, Slovenia, and Croatia. These reformers were inspired by 
humanism and responded to movements in favour of church reform in Saxony, 
south German and Swiss towns, and in Geneva. Use of the term Protestant is not 
intended to imply that these reformers were united in their challenge to the 
authority of Rome. They were influenced in different ways by Lutheran and 
Reformed ideas and exhibited differing degrees of confessional ambiguity. Some 
reformers were able to gain the support of magistrates and to establish churches 
inline with their ideals for reform. We consider by way of example the career of 
Johannes Honterus (1498-1549) who played a leading role in promoting reform 
in the Saxon towns of Transylvania. Other reformers remained loyal to the cause 
of reform despite the entrenched opposition of Catholic authorities. Our exam- 
ple is Primus Truber (1508-1586) and the circle of Slovene and Croatian reform- 
ers who attempted to promote reform from exile in the Empire. Many reformers 
traveled west for their education or spent time outside the region but were able 
to return to influence religious life in their homelands. We analyse the career of 
Johannes a Lasco (Jan Easki) (1499-1560) and his attempts to set up congrega- 
tions in the Empire, England, and in Poland. All these case studies reflect on 
some key themes about the character of Protestant reformers and reform in 
Central Europe. Reform movements were localized initiatives driven by net- 
works of like-minded clergy. The cause of reform was highly dependent on how 
effectively these clergy could collaborate with urban magistrates and nobles. 
The character of reform was also influenced by the contacts established between 
Central European reformers and leading Western theologians and universities. 
Only a few Central Europeans, including Matthias Flacius Illyricus (1520-1575), 
were theologians of international significance in their own right. However, 
reformers from this region were prolific writers, translators, preachers, teachers, 
letter-writers, and activists. Many exhibited great linguistic and literary creativ- 
ity and tremendous organizational skills, working effectively with like-minded 
colleagues, printers, and supporters. The careers of many Protestant reformers 
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confirm the depth of their commitment to the cause but also a restless energy 
and tendency towards fractious division, particularly while living in exile. 


Edit Szegedi, Johannes Honterus and Reform in Transylvania 


Johannes Honterus, a prominent humanist and reformer from the Saxon com- 
munity of Transylvania, has been the subject of consistent attention within 
regional histories and also analysis within both Hungarian and Romanian national 
historiographies. To understand his life and work properly, we must depart from 
the analysis provided by authors who have attempted to project their standards 
and attitudes back to the 16th century. Often simplistic assumptions have been 
made about the connections between the Transylvanian Saxon community and 
the Lutheran church in Transylvania. Great care is needed in examining the 
identity of Honterus, his relationship with the Saxon community in Transylvania, 
the identity of the Saxons, and relations between Transylvania’s Saxons and their 
regional neighbours as well as with other German-speakers.! 

Johannes Honterus lived most of his life within the Saxon community of 
Transylvania. By way of contrast with many contemporary reformers in Central 
Europe, Johannes Honterus was not forced into exile for religious reasons. 
Rather, Honterus was forced to leave Transylvania in the context of the struggle 
for the throne of Hungary after the Battle of Mohács. Honterus returned to 
Transylvania after he abandoned his previous support for Ferdinand Habsburg.” 
The political loyalties and social identity of the Saxon community in Transy- 
lvania should likewise not be thought of as fixed or homogeneous. There were 
significant changes over time and internal divisions within the German- 
speaking community that had first settled in towns and villages in southern 
and central Transylvania during the 12th century. There were ongoing ten- 
sions and conflicts between the two main towns of Bragov (Kronstadt) and 
Sibiu (Hermannstadt) that played a role during the Reformation period and dom- 
inated the public life of the Saxon community into the 19th century. It is also 
important to note that religious reform was not understood by Honterus and 
others as a matter for the Saxon towns and villages of Transylvania alone. 
Rather the cause of reform was conceived of as encompassing all the com- 
munities of the region and certainly not limited to German-speakers. Saxon 


1 Theobald Wolf, Johannes Honterus der Apostel Ungarns (Kronstadt, 1894), p. 74. 

2 Ulrich Wien, “Die Humanisten Johannes Honterus und Valentin Wagner als Vertreter einer 
konservativen Stadtreformation in Kronstadt,” in Konfessionsbildung und Konfessionskultur 
in Siebenbürgen in der Frühen Neuzeit, eds. Volker Leppin, Ulrich A. Wien (Stuttgart, 2005), 
pp. 89-105, here p. 97. 
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church ordinances referred explicitly to the need to hold services in the ver- 
nacular languages of other local communities.? 

Before considering the character of the reform movement in Transylvania, 
we must first outline the contours of the life and career of Johannes Honterus. 
Honterus was probably born in 1498 in Brasov, the son of a tanner. He was 
educated in the school of the town’s Dominican monastery. He then left for 
Vienna where he enrolled at the university in 1520, earning his bachelor’s 
degree in 1522 and his master’s in 1525. There is no definitive evidence that he 
studied at other universities, but he certainly made connections with human- 
ist circles while visiting Regensburg, Cracow, and Basel.* During his stay in 
these cities, Honterus was also active as a cartographer, wood-carver, illustra- 
tor, printer, and publisher. His first printed work, a Latin grammar, was pub- 
lished at Cracow. While in Basel between 1530 and 1532, he published a 
description of the world and a map of Transylvania. Honterus also made con- 
nections with leading humanists including Johannes Aventinus and Sebastian 
Miinster.5 During his period in Vienna and Cracow, Honterus may have made 
some contacts with those committed to the cause of religious reform. His first 
clear connections with reformers, and experiences of the divisions caused by 
different ideas about reform, come from his time spent in Basel.® 

On his return to Braşov in 1533, Honterus worked as a writer, printer, pub- 
lisher, and illustrator. He also became a member of the town council in 1536. 
He continued to cultivate his humanist network of connections with both 
Lutherans and Catholics, preserving his good relations with leading figures at 
the Transylvanian bishop’s residence." He founded a printing shop at Brasov, 


3 Die Reformation der Kronstädter Kirche und des ganzen Burzenlandes (Reformatio Coronensis 
ac totius Barcensis provinciae) (1543) and Kirchenordnung aller Deutschen in Sybembürgen 
(1547) in Johannes Honterus. Schriften, Briefe, Zeugnisse, ed. Ludwig Binder (Bucharest, 1996), 
pp. 174 and 2n. 

4 Binder, Johannes Honterus, pp. 23-30. Gernot Nussbächer, Johannes Honterus. Sein Leben und 
Werk im Bild (Bucharest, 1978), pp. 21-23, 28. 

5 Binder, Johannes Honterus, pp. 27, 29. Hans Meschendörfer, “Honters astronomische Karten 
nach Dürers Vorbildern” in Beiträge zur siebenbürgischen Kunstgeschichte und Denkmalpflege, 
ed. Christoph Machat (Munich, 1983), pp. 79-84, here pp. 78, 83. 

6 Nussbácher Johannes Honterus, pp. 29-31. Oskar Netoliczka, “Die Basler Beziehungen des 
Johannes Honterus,’ Beiträge zur Geschichte des Johannes Honterus und seiner Schriften 
(Kronstadt, 1930), pp. 11-23, here p. ı1. 

7 Mihaly Balazs, Ferenc David (Baden-Baden, 2008), p. 13. Csepregi Zoltan, “A reformáció szó 
értelme Honterus 1543-as művének címében,” in Honterus-emlekkönyv. Emlékülés és kiállitás 
Johannes Honterus halálának 450. évfordulója alkalmából az Országos Széchényi Könyvtárban, 
1999 (Budapest, 2001), pp. 9-18, here p. 25. 
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and although the year of its establishment is disputed, the first printed works 
date from 1539.? The first books included a Greek and Latin grammar, text- 
books on rhetoric and ethics, collections of proverbs, as well as theological, 
philosophical, and legal works.? For example, in 1544 Honterus printed the 
Compendium juris civilis, the first and most comprehensive summary of Roman 
law in Hungary.!® In 1542 he had also published a second and final version of 
his description ofthe world (Rudimenta cosmographica). This was the text that 
established Honterus’s international scholarly reputation, and was subse- 
quently republished many times in Basel, Zurich, Antwerp, Prague, Frankfurt, 
Paris, and Leipzig.” 

Honterus’s activities as a writer and printer were also focused on texts con- 
cerning religious reform. He was the author of the 1543 Reformatio Coronensis 
ac totius Barcensis provinciae (known as the Reformationsbiichlein), which was 
not a manifesto for reform but rather a report on reform measures that had 
already been implemented.!? Honterus contributed to the writing of a Church 
Order (Kirchenordnung aller Deutschen in Siebenbürgen) in 1547, and also com- 
piled an Agenda for the clergy to use that year. Honterus was also heavily 
engaged with implementing humanist reforms at the school in Bragov. He 
wrote the school's ordinance in 1543 based upon the rules governing schools in 
the Empire as well as upon local traditions and his own ideas. Honterus's dis- 
tinctive contributions included the introduction of lessons in Greek and geog- 
raphy, as well as polyphonic singing. The pupils were organized into a coetus 
and a library was established. There were also clear rules laid down about the 


8 Borsa Gedeon, "Kisérlet az 1539-as évi brassói nyomtatványok sorrendjének megällalpi- 
tására, in Könyvtörteneti írások. I. A hazai nyomdászat 15-17. század (Budapest 1996), pp. 
131-135, here p. 131. V. Ecsedy Judit, “Kisérlet a Honterus-nyomda rekonstrukcidjara,” in 
Honterus-emlekkönyv, pp. 119-134, here pp. 119, 123. Nussbächer, Johannes Honterus, p. 49. 
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emlékkönyv, pp. 23-56, here pp. 42-44, 50-54. 

11 Gernot Nussbächer, “Johannes Honterus,” in Von Honterus zu Oberth. Bedeutende sieben- 
biirgisch-deutsche Naturwissenschaftler, Techniker und Mediziner, ed. Hans Barth 
(Bucharest, 1980), pp. 11-47, here pp. 18-19. Nussbächer, Johannes Honterus, pp. 119-120, 
122-127. 
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in Humanismus in Ungarn und Siebenbürgen. Politik, Religion und Kunst im 16. Jahrhundert, 
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behaviour required of students at the school. For example, they were only 
allowed to go out of the town into the surrounding mountains once a month.!? 
A great deal of Honterus's work as a printer was related to his plans for the 
town's school. A majority of the books he published were textbooks meant for 
use by students, including the 1539 Sentences of Augustine and 1548 Odae cum 
harmoniis, the first musical text printed in Transylvania.!^ 

After Johannes Honterus's death in 1549, it was left to Valentin Wagner to 
work with Honterus's political patron, the town's judge Johannes Benkner, to 
consolidate the cause of reform in the Saxon churches. Wagner had studied at 
Cracow and then moved to Wittenberg in 1542. On his return to Transylvania, 
Wagner not only took up responsibility for running the school in Bragov but also 
became the town's preacher in 1549. Wagner took the first steps towards spread- 
ing ideas about religious reform to the Romanian-speaking Orthodox commu- 
nity of the surrounding region. Wagner compiled and published a Greek 
Catechesis in 1550.5 Benkner also supported attempts to print texts using the 
Cyrillic alphabet, and books were subsequently printed in both Church 
Slavonic and in Romanian.!6 

In order to understand the developing character of religious life in Bragov 
and in Transylvania during the 16th century we should clarify what the 
Reformation meant to men like Honterus. The introduction of the Reforma- 
tion involved a theological, political, and ecclesiastical reorientation for 
Transylvania's towns." As Karl Reinerth observed; “as far as Honterus can be 
considered its creator, the Transylvanian Saxon Reformation was not born of 
the spirit of Wittenberg, but that of humanism, the reformers of Basel, and the 
Catholic Augustine. These three factors provide us with the key to understand- 
ing it."5 Moreover, as Zoltan Csepregi has argued, reformers in Transylvania 
did not attempt to imitate the example of existing Protestant movements in 


13 Istvan Mészáros, “Honterus és a brassói iskola,” in: Honterus-emlekkönyv, pp. 9-18, here 
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(Hermannstadt, 1888), p. 3. 

14 Mészáros, “Honterus és a brassói iskola,” pp. 13-15. 

15 Andreas Müller, ed., Reformation zwischen Ost und West. Valentin Wagners Griechischer 
Katechismus (Kronstadt 1550) (Cologne, 2000), pp. 2-361. 

16 Hermann Tontsch, Die Honteruspresse in 400 Jahren. Festschrift der Buchdruckerei Johann 
Götts Sohn (Brasov, 1933), pp. 27-33. Gernot Nussbächer, Johannes Benkner (Bucharest, 
1988), pp. 72-76. 

17 Csepregi, “Die Auffassung der Reformation,” p. 7. 

18 Karl Reinerth, “Die reformationsgeschichtliche Stellung des Johannes Honterus in den 
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the Empire but rather followed Catholic attempts at reform. Csepregi sug- 
gested that the “political vocabulary of this movement, which had its anteced- 
ents in the conciliar movement and high medieval church reforms, was 
adapted to current political conditions"!? It is indeed difficult to classify the 
theology of the early years of the Reformation in Brasov. Karl Kurt Klein warned 
against making a static assessment, arguing that instead we should trace the 
dynamic development of the Reformation movement in Transylvania.?° An 
indication of the state of religious life in Brasov in the early years of reform can 
for example be taken from ongoing strong relationships between reformers 
there and humanists and reform-minded Catholics at the cathedral chapter in 
Alba Iulia (Weissenburg/ Gyulafehérvár).?! 

It would seem that the reform movement as understood by Honterus and 
his contemporaries was in the broadest sense, “catholic”.22 Some writers have 
attempted to project a very specific theological position to Honterus but most 
have concluded that the character of the Reformation in Bragov remained open 
and capable of developing in different ways.?? The prefaces to Honterus's 1539 
publications, the Sentences of Augustine, and the Catologue of Heretics, are 
certainly instructive towards offering an assessment of his own theological 
development. Again, they do not reflect any particular theological perspective 
but speak to a “position between Erasmus, the Lutherans, the Swiss, the enthu- 
siasts and Augustine, and carry the seed of possibility, as it were, of various 
developments within them"7^ Correspondence between Honterus and leading 
external theologians does not confirm any clear confessional character for the 
early Bragov reform movement. We have only some direct correspondence 
between Wittenberg and Brasov. In February 1543 Philipp Melanchthon wrote 
to Honterus. In February 1544 Honterus wrote back to the reformers in 
Wittenberg. In May and June 1544 Luther Melanchthon, and Johannes 


19 Csepregi, “Die Auffassung der Reformation,’ p. 11. 

20 Kar Kurt Klein, Der Humanist und Reformator Johannes Honter. Untersuchungen zur 
siebenbürgischen Geistes-und Reformationsgeschichte (Hermannstadt, 1935), p. 186. 

21 Balázs, Ferenc David, pp. 10-13. 

22 Paul Philippi, “Wittenbergische Reformation und ökumenische Katholizität in 
Siebenbürgen,’ in Luther und Siebenbürgen. Ausstrahlungen von Reformation und 
Humanismus nach Südosteuropa, eds. Georg Weber, Renate Weber (Cologne-Vienna, 
1985), pp. 71-78, here p. 73. 
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Bugenhagen responded praising the measures taken by the authorities in 
the town.25 Meanwhile in August 1543 Heinrich Bullinger had written to 
Honterus. Bullinger's letter, which was probably never received, addressed 
some questions that had been dealt with by reformers in Bragov and Zurich in 
different ways.? For example, Bullinger wrote about the need for the complete 
removal of all images from churches. In Bragov there had only been a selective 
removal of some images and side altars with no direct evidence of any icono- 
clasm in the town.?7 

It would be anachronistic to identify the early texts produced by Honterus 
for the Bragov church with one of the later confessions, either Lutheran or 
Reformed.?$ In the Reformationsbüchlein, as well as in the 1547 Church Order 
and Agenda, traditional forms of liturgy were for the most part preserved and 
Latin continued to be used in church services. On the conduct and celebration 
of the Mass, the 1543 text explained that; “we use the usual chants at the usual 
times (except for... superstitious gestures), and we change nothing that the first 
church practised, except that we sing German chants after the reading of the 
epistle, and occasionally also other conventional chants, if they do not contra- 
dict Scripture. Instead of the epistle or the Gospel reading, we read an entire 
chapter of the New Testament to the congregation. Then we sing the confession 
of faith in our own and sometimes in the Latin language.” The text continued 
that "following the consecration, the choir begins [singing] Jesus Christ our 
Saviour' and other similar commonly-known songs, which are continued until 
all participants have been tended to by the priests. One stands to the right of the 
altar and proffers the body, the other stands to the left of the altar and proffers 
the blood.”?? There are both clear points of theological change reflected in this 
rite for the Eucharist but also points of continuity with existing practices. 


25 Joseph Trausch, Beiträge und Aktenstücke zur Reformations- Geschichte von Kronstadt. 
Festgabe für die in Kronstadt versammelten Mitglieder des ev. Hauptvereins der Gustav- 
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PP- 247-249. 

26  KarlReinerth, Die Gründung der evangelischen Kirchen in Siebenbürgen (Cologne, 1979), p. 
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27 Kirchenordnung (1547) in Binder, Johannes Honterus, p. 229. Evelin Wetter, "Das vorrefor- 
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29 Reformationsbüchlein (1543) in Binder, Johannes Honterus, p. 175. Edit Szegedi, “Kein 
Adiaphoron? Sprache und Bekenntnis im nachreformatorischen Siebenbürgen,’ Banatica 
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Likewise, when it came to revising the church calendar, the approach taken by 
the authorities in Bragov was to continue to celebrate a lengthy list of saints’ 
days, although there were some simplifications to the festival calendar.?? 

Bragov's urban reformation therefore developed its own character and at its 
own pace without making a clear commitment to any external reformer or 
confession. At the same time there were elements in the reform measures 
adopted in Bragov that clearly reflected the ideas and practices of reformers 
elsewhere.?! That neither the Bragov Reformation nor Johannes Honterus can 
be narrowly defined in one confessional or theological camp is by no means a 
case of Transylvanian exceptionalism. Some degree of synthesis of different 
reform practices and a certain theological eclecticism were maintained in 
many parts of Central Europe and often for longer than was the case in Western 
Europe.32 

A process of institutionalization of reform did follow in the middle 
decades of the ı6th century in Transylvania. In 1544 the Universitas 
Saxonum, the highest political body of the Saxon community, supported 
the introduction of reform measures. In 1550 Honterus’s Church Order was 
introduced for use by all Saxon churches.?? In 1553 Paul Wiener was elected 
as the first superintendent of the Transylvanian Saxon church. Wiener was 
a native of Carniola in modern-day Slovenia who had been forced into 
exile in Transylvania.?^ Although the Saxons had established a separate 


30  The1547 Agenda set out the following holidays: Christ's circumcision, Epiphany, the con- 
version of St Paul, the purification of Mary, Matthias, the Annunciation, Easter (3 days), 
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superintendent for their churches, this did not mean that all relations with 
the Catholic bishopric of Alba Iulia had been broken. Until 1555 Saxon 
clergy paid the cathedral tax. The archbishop of Esztergom continued to 
invite Saxon clergy to attend synods. While they declined these invitations, 
the archbishop did not respond by issuing any threats of punishment.?5 We 
should also note that there was some continuity in these structures as well 
as a break with the past. The establishment of a Saxon superintendency 
completed a development that had begun prior to the Reformation with 
the development of chapters as well as the office of a general dean for 
Saxon churches.?6 

Slowly institutional structures for the reform movement across Transylvania 
developed during the 1550s. Two superintendencies were established, one 
based in the Saxon town of Sibiu and the other at Cluj (Kolozsvar, Klausenburg). 
The reason for this was a practical response to support for reform among towns 
outside the political structures of the Saxon community. Alongside this pro- 
cess of institutional development was a slow process of clarification of the 
Reformation's theological character. As Reformed and Antitrinitarian ideas 
made a greater impact on Transylvania, there were signs of clearer theological 
loyalties being defined during the 1550s. There were unresolved debates over 
the meaning and conduct of the Eucharist and over the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Separate Lutheran, Reformed, and Antitrinitarian church structures slowly 
emerged as reformers could no longer find any consensus on these issues. 
German-speaking communities dominated those who came within the 
Lutheran camp under the Sibiu superintendent. In the end the consequence of 
this complex reception of different ideas about religious reform in Transylvania 
was a united and relatively distinct German-speaking, Lutheran community. 
However, this was not the legacy that Johannes Honterus had intended, nor 
would he have recognized the suggestion of any causative connection between 
ethno-linguistic identity and confessional affiliation among Transylvania's 
Saxon Lutherans.” 
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Primus Truber (Primoz Trubar) is renowned in his homeland as the father of 
the modern Slovenian language. Truber published around thirty works, some 
of which were in German but most of which were in Slovenian. These were the 
first books printed in the Slovenian language, and Truber was also responsible 
for the first printed texts of Slovenian music.?? While Truber is best remem- 
bered in Slovenia for his linguistic and literary achievements, he was not only 
an author and translator but also a pastor who worked with a network of like- 
minded reformers and supporters aiming to renew religious life in the territo- 
ries of modern Slovenia and Croatia. 

Truber was born in 1508, the son of a miller in the village of Rašica near 
Ljubljana (Laibach). His father sent him to study in Rijeka (Fiume) when Primus 
was around twelve years old. Truber then continued his studies at the school of 
St Peter's Benedictine monastery in Salzburg. Primus sang in the choir and took 
his musical talents to the streets of the city to earn some money. After spending 
three years in Salzburg, in 1524 Truber was invited by the bishop of Trieste, Pietro 
Bonomo, to serve as his attendant and to sing in the bishop's choir?? Bonomo 
was influenced by humanist thought and sympathetic to ideas about church 
reform. During Truber's time in Trieste he continued to pursue his study of lan- 
guages and theology. In early 1528 Truber was sent to advance his education at 
the University of Vienna. Soon after his arrival in the city, Truber was present 
when the Anabaptist Balthasar Hubmaier was burned at the stake and his wife 
was drowned in the Danube.^? Truber left Vienna around Easter 1529, just before 
the troops of the Ottoman ruler Suleiman began to lay siege to the city. After his 
return to Trieste in 1530, Truber was ordained for the priesthood by Bonomo. 

Primus Truber first began to work as a priest at Laško in Lower Styria (today 
in eastern Slovenia). During this time in Lasko, Truber began reading works by 
Luther and by Swiss reformers. The ideas of these reformers, along with works 


38 For Primus Truber's collected works see five printed (2002-2009) and then digital vol- 
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by Erasmus with which he was already familiar from his time in Trieste, began 
to shape Truber's theology. When Truber was appointed preacher at St Nicholas 
cathedral in Ljubljana in 1536, he began to speak out in favour of reform. Truber 
also developed contacts with like-minded laity in the city and in the 1540s 
began to administer the Eucharist according to both Catholic and Lutheran 
rites. The defeat of Lutheran princes in the Empire in the Schmalkaldic War in 
1547 then strengthened the Catholic cause across the Habsburg monarchy. The 
bishop of Ljubljana, Urban Textor, took the opportunity to rid his territory of 
reform-minded priests, and Truber went into exile in March 1548. Paul Wiener 
was also exiled, seeking refuge in Transylvania where he worked as a pastor at 
Sibiu (Hermannstadt).*! Meanwhile Truber headed for Nuremberg where he 
formally left the Catholic church. With the support of the Lutheran minister 
Veit Dietrich in Nuremberg, Truber was then offered a position as a preacher in 
the imperial city of Rothenburg.*? Truber served his new community and at 
the same time worked to spread the message of reform in his homeland. As he 
later wrote, “the great love and worship that I harbour for you (my country- 
men), and the grace given to me by God, my priesthood, this calling and God’s 
commandment force and urge me to do this”.*? 

In 1550 Truber published a Catechismus, the first book printed in Slovenian. 
Truber’s text was influenced by the catechisms of Martin Luther and Johannes 
Brenz. The text also included a litany, hymns, expositions on passages of the 
Bible, and a text by Matthias Flacius Illyricus about true faith.** A further pub- 
lication by Truber followed the same year with his Abecedarium intended as a 
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primerto teach people how to read Slovenian.* After five years in Rothenburg, 
where he married and his first son Primus was born, Truber moved south 
and was pastor in the imperial city of Kempten, where he remained from 
1553 to 1561. 

In 1555 Truber began to correspond with Heinrich Bullinger. Their exchange 
of letters reveals that Truber was reading Bullinger’s works and those of other 
Swiss reformers, some of which Bullinger had sent to him.*® Oskar Sakrausky 
has suggested that “Bullinger’s influence on the theological position of Truber 
reached its peak in the teaching of the Eucharist”.*” Certainly when Truber 
became embroiled in controversies about the sacrament at the end of 1559 
he was accused of Zwinglianism by Jakob Andreae, superintendent of the 
Lutheran church in Wiirttemberg. Christoph, duke of Wiirttemberg, forbade 
Truber from publishing in his territory and also ordered a detailed examina- 
tion of Truber’s previous publications for any hint of crypto-Calvinism in his 
understanding of the Lord’s Supper. In order to clear his name, Truber issued a 
written statement that he believed in the real presence of Christ’s body and 
blood in the bread and wine of Holy Communion.*8 

Still hoping to return to Slovenia, Truber then began to collaborate with 
Hans Ungnad, Freiherr von Sonnegg. Ungnad was a supporter of reform who 
had been the governor of Styria and military commander of the southern 
provinces of the Habsburg monarchy. Ungnad resigned his post in 1556 and 
visited Wittenberg before moving to Urach in Württemberg. He financed the 
establishment of a printing press at Tübingen in 1561, which was later moved 
to Urach and operated as a branch of the print company of Ulrich Morhart. 
Ungnad named his enterprise the “Windische, chrabatische und cirulische 
Thrukerey” (the Windish [Slovenian], Croatian and Cyrillic printing works). 
Ungnad’s presses published texts in Slovenian and Croatian using the Latin, 
Cyrillic, and Glagolitic alphabets.^? Ungnad's role went beyond providing the 
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initial impetus for the printing press to be established. His letters testify to his 
ongoing efforts to extinguish divisions among reformers.5? Duke Christoph of 
Württemberg also provided financial support for this project. The total out- 
put of the Urach printing press between 1561 until Ungnad’s death in 1564 
reached approximately 31,000 copies of 37 different titles. Among the books 
published at Urach were biblical texts and translations of works by leading 
Lutheran theologians as well as original works by Truber and a number of 
other reformers.?! 

Duke Christoph gave permission for Truber to work as a pastor at Urach, 
where he became directly involved in the work of the new printing press. 
However, Truber remained for only one year in Urach before he returned to 
Slovenia to become the first superintendent of the Lutheran church in 
Ljubljana.5? Truber quickly published a Church Order for the region's Lutheran 
churches in 1564. The work focused on deciding questions of liturgy and eccle- 
siastical organization. It contained regulations regarding the form and order of 
church services, including the proper way to administer the sacraments, as 
well as laying down the structural organization of the church and the basis for 
founding ecclesiastical courts and schools.5? 

Truber was exiled from Ljubljana for a second time in 1565. He moved back 
to the duchy of Württemberg and became pastor at Lauffen am Neckar. In 1566 
he published a translation of the Psalms in Slovenian. He then settled in 
Derendingen, a village outside Tübingen, where he served as the pastor of the 
St Gallus church and continued to write and translate. When the Book of 
Concord was published as a set standard for Lutheran churches in 1580, Truber 
sent his son Felician to the Austrian and Slovenian lands to encourage local 
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clergy to support this document. Truber died at Derendingen on 28 June 1586 
and was buried in the church graveyard. Jakob Andreae preached his funeral 
sermon, while Martin Crusius of the University of Tübingen was among those 
who praised Truber's achievements.5^ Two of Truber's sons followed in their 
father's footsteps. Primus became a pastor at Kilchberg near Tübingen, while 
Felician became superintendent of the Lutheran church in Slovenia from 1591 
to 1599. He was then forced into exile and moved to Grüntal in the Black Forest, 
where he worked as a pastor until his death in 1602. 

While Truber's accomplishments have rightly been the focus of significant 
attention, it is important to consider the contribution made by others to pro- 
mote the cause of reform along the northern Adriatic coast and in inland ter- 
ritories of Slovenia and Croatia. The trading centres of Venice and Trieste 
played a significant role in the spread of ideas and printed literature. In 
Venetian territory on the Istrian peninsula two brothers, both bishops, 
embraced the spirit of change: Giovanni Battista Vergerio and Pier Paolo 
Vergerio. Pier Paolo was excommunicated in 1549, and in November 1553 he 
became a counsellor to Duke Christoph in Württemberg.°° Some powerful 
noble families also strongly promoted the cause of reform. Perhaps most sig- 
nificant were members of the Zrinyi (Zrinski) family who held extensive lands 
in the north of modern Croatia. Miklós (Nikola) Zrínyi was viceroy of Croatia 
and an early supporter of the cause of reform. In 1574 Miklós' son, Gyórgy 
(Juraj) Zrinyi, established a printing press for Lutheran literature on the fami- 
ly's estates at Nedelisce.°° With the support and patronage of sympathetic 
nobles, Lutheran preachers including Ivan Drugnié and Grgur Vlahovié were 
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also active in Carniola from the middle decades of the 16th century.” In addi- 
tion there were Reformed preachers influenced by developments to the north 
in Hungary such as Mihovil Bucié and Benedikt Blažeković, and Mihaly Sztárai 
(Mihajlo Starin) who preached in communities in Slavonia during the 1540s. 

Support for religious reform in this region developed during the middle 
decades of the 16th century thanks to a number of localized initatives. Leading 
reformers such as Truber were not necessarily theologians of the first rank, but 
their more significant accomplishments focused on translation and writing as 
well as the organization and administration of church life. In addition, Truber's 
career is of particular importance because of his engagement with an exten- 
sive network of like-minded individuals. Truber influenced a circle of preach- 
ers, authors, and translators who worked at Urach to provide texts to spread 
ideas about reform. His correspondence provides us with further evidence 
about his network of contacts and connections with key figures across the 
Continent, most notably Heinrich Bullinger. While Truber clearly had an inter- 
national perspective on the reform movement, his concerns remained focused 
on Slovenia. Even towards the end of his life Truber wrote from Derendingen to 
contacts in Ljubljana seeking to continue to influence developments in 
Slovenia from afar.?® 

There was a clear sense of urgency that drove Truber and others to promote 
the cause of religious renewal during this period. Ottoman expansion had con- 
tributed to a sense of apocalyptic anxiety with Ottoman military triumphs 
interpreted as indications that the Last Days were at hand. A growing number 
of sermons as well as printed pamphlets and woodcuts in the region placed the 
Turkish threat into this eschatological context.°? This apocalyptic dimension 
of Ottoman expansion in conjunction with a description of the situation of 
Christians living under Turkish rule appeared in the foreword that Truber 
wrote for his 1562 translation of the first part of the New Testament in Croatian. 
The 1563 translation of the second part of the New Testament included twenty- 
two illustrations for the Book of Revelation. Since no other illustrations were 
provided in the text it seems that questions of the end times occupied the 
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imagination of the editor, Truber, as well as the translators, Stephan Consul 
and Anton Dalmata. 

Stephan Consul had been forced into exile in 1549 and joined Truber in 
Rothenburg in 1552, also following him to Kempten in 1553. Consul was then 
instrumental in organizing the work of the Urach printing press. He was the 
main translator of the 1562 New Testament in Croatian, depending heavily on 
Truber's existing New Testament text in Slovenian. Anton Dalmata was another 
Istrian exile who became a close associate of Consul's on many projects includ- 
ingthe Croatian translation of the New Testament. Again working with Consul, 
Dalmata published a Croatian translation of the Augsburg Confession in 1562. 
Dalmata and Consul also translated works by Philipp Melanchthon, Johannes 
Wigand, and in 1568 a collection of Johannes Brenz's sermons that was the last 
Lutheran text printed in the Empire in Croatian during the 16th century.9? 
Lutheran texts were later published in Slovenian thanks to a printing press at 
Ljubljana that operated between 1575 and 1582.9! A first complete translation 
of the Bible in Slovenian was published at Wittenberg in 1584 thanks to Georg 
(Jurij) Dalmatin.9? That year a book of Slovenian grammar by Adam Bohorič 
was also published by the same printer in Wittenberg. 

Perhaps the best known of this circle of exiled Istrian reformers is Matthias 
Flacius Illyricus (Matija Vlačić Ilirik).5? Flacius had been influenced by his 
period of study in Venice to support the cause of religious reform. Flacius then 
studied at Basel and Tübingen before moving to Wittenberg in 1541 where he 
encountered the "third Elijah", Martin Luther. He spent the rest of his life pri- 
marily within the Empire, teaching at Wittenberg and Jena. Among Flacius's 
most important texts was his 1567 work of hermeneutics, Clavis scripturae 
sacrae. Flacius was devoted to maintaining Luther's theological legacy, and his 
unswerving allegiance to what he conceived to be Luther's position on original 
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sin led to sharp divisions within the Lutheran camp.® Flacius also devoted 
great energy to providing Lutherans with a clear history. In his 1556 Catalogus 
testium veritatis, Flacius compiled material to show that there had always been 
people whose faith relied on the Bible rather than the dictates of Rome.°° Flacius 
was also the initiator of the thirteen-volume project Ecclesiastica Historia 
(Magdeburg Centuries), which provided a comprehensive history of the Church 
from a Lutheran perspective. 

While Flacius made a significant contribution to theological debate and 
church history in the Empire, he retained a focus on affairs in his homeland. 
During the early 1560s Flacius developed plans to found a new academy in the 
imperial city of Regensburg. In a 1561 letter Flacius explained that such an 
academy could attract students from neighbouring territories and beyond. 
Flacius noted that no Lutheran colleges or schools existed in Slovenia or 
Croatia. Flacius hoped to offer training at Regensburg for students for the min- 
istry in their vernacular “Illyrian” languages who would then return to spread 
Lutheran doctrine in their communities. Flacius also hoped to found a school 
at Klagenfurt in Carinthia.66 Klagenfurt had a significant Slovenian-speaking 
minority, and offered an ideal location for Flacius’s regional plan for Lutheran 
education. Flacius’s vision was in many ways mirrored by the activities of 
Truber and his circle at Urach. Indeed Flacius suggested moving the Urach 
printing press to Regensburg, so that it could become the key centre for spread- 
ing reform to Slavic-speakers.5? Flacius enlisted the help of Sebastian Krell 
to secure support for his plans. Krell had been Flacius's student at Jena and 
was later superintendent of the church in Ljubljana. Krell wrote to a contact 
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in Regensburg, appealing to the town’s authorities to establish a theological 
academy. Krell suggested that “many [students] would come from the neigh- 
bouring regions of Austria, Bavaria, Carinthia, Bohemia, and others” to study at 
such an academy to the great benefit of both the city and the church.® 
However, nothing came of these plans to use Regensburg as a base for mission 
to Slovenian and Croatian communities and challenge the influence of the 
Jesuit academy at nearby Ingolstadt. While this failed initiative seems in some 
ways symbolic of the limited success achieved by Slovenian and Croatian 
reformers, it should not detract from the diverse accomplishments of this 
group orthe need for further research into the networks of reformers and sup- 
porters of the Lutheran cause in the South Slavic lands. 


Michael S. Springer, Johannes a Lasco, a Polish and European 
Reformer 


Born into a privileged magnate family, Johannes a Lasco (Jan Łaski) had a 
remarkable career as a reformer not only in Poland but also across the Continent 
as a whole. This Polish priest experienced his conversion by 1542, and over the 
next eighteen years he organized and oversaw congregations in the Empire, 
England, and Poland. In addition to leading churches in these locations, his 
ideas about doctrine and ecclesiastical practice found receptive audiences in 
France and Scotland.”° He spent much of his career in exile, but in January 1556 
the opportunity came for him to return home. Nobles and ministers invited 
John Calvin and a Lasco to Lesser Poland (Matopolska) in the hope of creating 
a Reformed territorial church in the region. The Genevan reformer declined, 
but explained his presence was not necessary if a Lasco accepted the offer."! A 
Lasco seized the opportunity and returned to his native kingdom, writing in 
December 1556 to Albert Hardenberg that “I resolved that my work, which has 
been devoted to others abroad, should not be withheld from my homeland"? 
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Scholarship on a Lasco’s career has tended to be divided between different 
parts of his career and affected by distinct contexts of national historiogra- 
phies. For example, Heinz Schilling analysed a Lasco’s contribution to reform 
in the territory of East Friesland within the context of ideas about confession- 
alization in the Empire.” Scholars working on the Reformation in England 
have considered a Lasco’s period as superintendent of the Strangers’ church in 
London, and emphasized his influence over Thomas Cranmer’s plans for 
reform.” The trend to place a Lasco within a national narrative is strongest, 
perhaps, in his native Poland. Among the first modern historians to study the 
reformer was the 19th-century exiled Polish Calvinist Valerian Krasinski, who 
emphasized a Lasco’s importance in organizing Reformed congregations and 
laying the foundation for the 1570 Consensus of Sandomierz.”> Both were 
important steps towards the emergence of the Polish Reformed church, and 
scholars have thus long accepted a Lasco’s significance within Polish history. 
Recent scholarship within Poland is revaluating a Lasco’s place in this multi- 
confessional society.” Some writers have also emphasized a Lasco's role in the 
broader context of the European Reformation. Most notable among these new 
studies is a collection of essays edited by Christoph Strohm and a biography by 
Henning Jürgens, both of which explored the influences that shaped a Lasco as 
a humanist scholar and Reformed theologian as well as his impact on con- 
gregations across the Continent.” This broader approach presents a clearer 
picture of the networks to which a Lasco belonged, and of his contribution to 
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the Reformation movement asa whole. A Lasco is considered in this chapter as 
a European reformer, and among those who shaped the Reformed tradition 
across the Continent. 

A Lasco’s youth and early experiences prepared him for a career as an inter- 
national reformer. He was born in 1499 to a noble family in Lesser Poland, and 
his uncle, who served as chancellor and primate of Poland, took charge of his 
education and helped him to obtain his first clerical posts."? The young a Lasco 
studied at universities in Vienna, Bologna, and Padua, before returning to 
Poland in 1519, where he took up appointments as canon to the collegiate 
churches in Leczyca, Cracow, and Plock. He later became coadjutor to the dean 
of Gniezno and, following his ordination to the priesthood in 1521, he quickly 
advanced to the deanship."? In 1524 while on a diplomatic mission to the 
French court with his brother Jerome, a Lasco traveled via Basel where he met 
Erasmus. The encounter had an important impact on the young cleric. The 
brothers continued on to France but in 1525 a Lasco returned to Basel to study 
Hebrew under the guidance of Erasmus. During his second stay in the city a 
Lasco agreed to purchase the scholar’s library, with the provision that Erasmus 
could use the books and manuscripts until his death.®° The lasting impact that 
Erasmus made on a Lasco can be seen in references in later works to patristic 
authors and his concern for education, moral living, and unity within the 
church.?! A Lasco traveled back to the Empire in 1537 where he met, among 
others, Philipp Melanchthon and Albert Hardenberg.®? A Lasco eventually settled 
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in Louvain for a short time where he married his wife Barbara in 1540. The wed- 
ding signaled a Lasco’s support for church reform although, as Henning Jürgens 
has argued, it took another two years before the Polish noble’s writings con- 
firmed a clear shift towards positions in favour of reform.®? 

A Lasco’s career as a Reformed theologian and leader began in earnest dur- 
ing his time in East Friesland. In 1542 Countess Anna von Oldenburg appointed 
him as superintendent of the Lutheran church in her territory.$* In 1544 a 
Lasco made a brief sojourn to Cologne, where he joined Martin Bucer and 
Albert Hardenberg who were working on Archbishop Hermann von Wied's 
ecclesiastical reforms in that city.8° Following his return, a Lasco introduced 
changes to the churches in East Friesland that suggest the important influence 
of Reformed theologians and the models provided by Strasbourg and 
Zurich.86 A Lasco ordered the removal of images from churches, established a 
weekly meeting of ministers to discuss doctrinal matters, and instituted dea- 
cons to care for the sick and poor. He also introduced a new Reformed cate- 
chism for congregations, and implemented the territory's first formal 
ecclesiastical disciplinary regime modeled on Bucer's practice in Strasbourg. 

Political developments cut short a Lasco's first superintendency in East 
Friesland as the Schmalkaldic War cast a shadow over the future of reform in 
the Empire. In 1549 Countess Anna von Oldenburg entered into an agreement 
with the emperor that saw a Lasco removed from his post. Invited by Thomas 
Cranmer to England, the Polish reformer traveled to London seeking refuge for 
religious exiles from East Friesland.9? In May 1550 Edward v1 named a Lasco as 
superintendent to the newly created London Strangers’ church for French, 
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Dutch, German, and Italian immigrants.8° A Lasco began to compose his most 
ambitious and well-known work during his London superintendency, the 
Forma ac ratio, a detailed ecclesiastical ordinance describing, explaining, and 
defending the liturgical rites, ecclesiastical discipline, and administration used 
by the foreign congregations in London.?? Political events delayed the manu- 
scripts completion. After Edward vi's death in 1553, Mary dissolved the 
Strangers’ church. Many foreigners residing in London returned to the 
Continent, including a Lasco who took the unfinished text of the Forma ac 
ratio with him when he departed in September 1553.91 Once settled in Frankfurt, 
he finished the ordinance and had it printed there.?? Although the Strangers’ 
church no longer existed, a Lasco published the work so that it could aid other 
communities and, he hoped, provide a way to overcome the doctrinal divisions 
that plagued the reform movement.93 

Scholars have long described a Lasco as a Calvinist because of similarities 
with the doctrine and conduct of the sacraments of the Geneva reformer. 
However, this view ought to be revised.?* As Diarmaid MacCulloch has argued, 
the term “Calvinism” is in any event problematic because it assumes the domi- 
nance of Geneva and obscures the contributions made to the Reformed tradi- 
tion by theologians in Zurich, Basel, Bern, and Strasbourg.” In addition, 
although a Lasco shared many similar ideas with Calvin, the Forma ac ratio 
shows that other reformers shaped his ideas about doctrine and practice. 
A Lasco adopted a ritual for the Lord’s Supper in his London churches that, like 


89 Johannes a Lasco, Forma ac ratio tota Ecclessiastici Ministerij, in peregrinorum potißimum 
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90 Kuyper, ed. Lasco Opera, 2: 646 and 677. Springer, Restoring Christ's Church, 
PP- 49-51. 

91 Andrew Pettegree, “The London exile Community and the Second Sacramentarian 
Controversy, 1553-1560,’ in idem, Marian Protestantism: Six Studies (Aldershot, 1996), 
pp. 58-62. 

92  ALasco explained that he had written most of the work before departing England, 
but that he had revised it, composing the dedicatory letter and preface since 
returning to Germany. Kuyper, ed., Lasco Opera, 2: 700. A Lasco Forma ac ratio, fols. 
Zzv-Lar. 
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Zwingli, focused on the symbolic nature of the ceremony, while like Calvin, he 
emphasized the spiritual presence and the important moment when the faith- 
ful ingested the bread and wine.?® The Polish reformer also added an unusual 
element by requiring all participants to sit at a table placed in the front of the 
church during the rite.9’ A Lasco instituted a form of ecclesiastical discipline 
to admonish sinners and correct behaviour in his London congregations that 
was similar to the Genevan practice. However, one important difference existed. 
A Lasco argued the church members had the final say in the matter of excom- 
munication and must consent before a person was banned. This position sug- 
gests the influence of other theologians such as Zwingli and Peter Martyr 
Vermigli, leaving a Lasco best described as Reformed rather than Calvinist.?® 

A Lasco noted the important influence of both Calvin and Bucer on his 
London church's administration, writing in the Forma ac ratio that the clerical 
offices in the foreign congregations owed much to the models of Geneva and 
Strasbourg.?? A Lasco instituted a ministry similar to Calvin, which included a 
collegial company of pastors who governed the life of congregations. He dif- 
fered from Geneva, however, when it came to the duties of deacons. While 
Calvin had charged this office with caring for the sick and poor, the Polish 
reformer expanded their duties to include liturgical functions, again pointing 
towards the influence of other Reformed communities such as Zurich, Bern, 
and Strasbourg.100 

The impact of a Lasco's London ordinance demonstrates the important role 
he played not only in reflecting but in shaping the evolving Reformed move- 
ment across Europe. The Forma ac ratio provided a model for The Form of 
prayers and ministration of the Sacraments, an ordinance composed in 1556 for 
the English exile community in Geneva. This group of religious refugees 


96 A Lasco, Forma ac ratio, fols. Q8r and S4r. The 1549 Consensus Tigurinus may have influ- 
enced a Lasco's Lord's Supper rite. 

97  ALasco, Forma ac ratio, fols. M8r-v. MacCulloch, "The importance of Jan Laski in the 
English Reformation,” pp. 337-338. Springer, Restoring Christ's Church, p. 88. 
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Defense of the Reformed Faith. Huldrych Zwingli Writings: the Defense of the Reformed 
Faith, ed. H. Wayne Pipkin and trans. Edward J. Furcha (Allison Park, PA, 1984), p. 226. He 
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Gäbler, Huldrych Zwingli: His life and work, trans. Ruth C.L. Gritsch (Edinburgh, 1986), 
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adopted Calvin’s catechism, but their administration and discipline followed 
the pattern of the London Strangers’ church.!?! The Polish reformer also influ- 
enced debate among French reformers in the 1560s over discipline and the 
extent of the congregation’s authority. Jean Morély and his supporters, inspired 
by the foreign congregations in London, argued that the lay members of the 
church held power over excommunication.!?? In Scotland reformers adopted a 
Lasco’s Communion rite, which contained the practice of seating people at a 
table to receive the bread and wine. They also promoted his idea of lay author- 
ity in clerical elections, although John Knox added a provision for current min- 
isters and superintendents to overrule the congregation if it had made a poor 
decision.!03 Only the changes introduced by the 1646 Westminster Confession 
brought to an end a Lasco’s seated Communion and any remaining signs of his 
influence in Scotland.!0* However, a Lasco had made an undoubted contribu- 
tion to discussions about rites and practices in Reformed communities, lead- 
ing Diarmaid MacCulloch to conclude that, together with Calvin's Institutes of 
the Christian Religion, the Forma ac ratio “provided a key text for the future of 
Reformed Christianity”! 

A Lasco faced significant challenges when he returned home to Poland in 
1556. Reformers were divided between Bohemian Brethren, Lutheran, and 
Reformed factions, and they lacked the magisterial support that a Lasco had 
enjoyed in East Friesland and London. In addition, a Lasco struggled with a 
complex and tense relationship over religious reforms between the magnates 
in the Polish parliament’s upper chamber and the gentry.!06 Despite these 
challenges, he sought to unite reformers. A Lasco wrote to Melanchthon 
explaining his intention to bring together reformers under a common confes- 
sion in the hope of creating a single Polish church.!?? Drawing on his experi- 
ence abroad, he pushed for a common doctrinal statement at the synods at 
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Iwanowice in 1557, at Władysław in 1558, and at Pińczów in 1559.108 He also 
debated with Lutherans over the Eucharist and challenged Antitrinitarian 
preachers about the nature of Christ in an effort to secure adoption of a single 
Reformed confession.!09 

A Lasco died in January 1560 without realizing his goal of uniting Poland’s 
Protestants. However, a Lasco left his mark on religious life in Poland. A synod 
in Książ Wielkopolski in September 1560 adopted a Lasco's form of ecclesiasti- 
cal administration. The following year at a meeting in Pińczów, church leaders 
confirmed the rite for ordination that a Lasco had used in London.!? The 
results of further synods and debates moved the territory closer to a united 
confession and paved the way for the 1570 Consensus of Sandomierz. A Lasco's 
career demonstrates the way in which one man shaped belief and practice in 
his own community and, at the same time, contributed to discussions about 
church life among an international network of reformers. New research is 
needed to shed further light on a Lasco's role in shaping the Reformed move- 
ment in Poland and in Reformed churches across the Continent. While sources 
are spread across many different archives, collections of a Lasco's key works 
are widely accessible.!! Recent studies of the reformer have drawn particular 
attention to his ideas about the role of the laity in electing ministers and con- 
firming excommunications, and new avenues for study include exploring a 
Lasco's influence on later congregationalist movements. 
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CHAPTER 7 
Antitrinitarianism! 
Mihaly Balazs 


One distinctive and significant characteristic of the Reformation in Central 
Europe is that Antitrinitarianism sank deep roots in Poland and Transylvania. 
Antitrinitarianism did not emerge in these two areas in isolation from each 
other. There were ongoing debates and cooperation between Antitrinitarians 
in Poland and Transylvania, and it is therefore important to consider these 
movements in parallel. However, there were also significant differences 
between the ways in which Antitrinitarianism developed in Poland and 
Transylvania that have affected subsequent historiography. In Transylvania an 
Antitrinitarian (or Unitarian) church has been in continuous existence since 
the Reformation period. In contrast, Antitrinitarians (or Polish Brethren, 
Minor Reformed church, or Socinians after Fausto Sozzini) were expelled from 
Poland in 1658.2 

The intellectual legacy of Polish Antitrinitarianism was in some ways sus- 
tained by the experience of persecution and exile. During the mid-1660s, 
Poland's exiled Antitrinitarians, with help from Dutch Remonstrants, pub- 
lished eight volumes of texts by Fausto Sozzini and other key Antitrinitarian 
writers as the Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonorum? Exiles continued to play a sig- 
nificant role in writing about Socinians to the end of the 19th century. 
Meanwhile liberal historians within Poland paid attention to the Socinian 
movement as a fascinating phenomenon of their country's past. They pointed 
out that Antitrinitarians who had been persecuted elsewhere in Europe found 
a safe haven in Poland, and this was taken as evidence of the country's 
acclaimed love of freedom. In the wake of Poland regaining its independence, 
a number of cultural historians (notably Ludwik Chmaj, Konrad Górski, and 
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Stanisław Kot) added to existing research and analysis of Antitrinitarianism.* 
In the subsequent period dominated by Marxism, scholars continued to 
research and discuss this religious tradition. Since there were no institutional 
heirs of the Antitrinitarian movement present in Poland, questions of church 
politics did not arise and this research was tolerated by the authorities. Experts 
in this field including Wactaw Urban, Lech Szczucki, Zbigniew Ogonowski, and 
JanuszTazbirpursued this opportunity to study the history of Antitrinitarianism. 
They published monographs, an annual periodical (Odrodzenie i Reformacja w 
Polsce), and a series of edited sources (Biblioteka Pisarzy Reformacyjnych) of 
exceptional quality. Polish emigrants have also continued to make a strong 
contribution towards a wider understanding of Socinianism. These scholars 
included a former student of Leszek Kotakowski, André Séguenny, who helped 
to establish the series Bibliotheca Dissidentium.5 

In sharp contrast to this international historiography on Polish Antitrini- 
tarianism, work on the Transylvanian Unitarian tradition developed primar- 
ily if not exclusively within Hungary and Romania. During the second half of 
the 19th century some sources were published, and analysis of the move- 
ment emerged from both secular and religious contexts. However, the con- 
fessional atmosphere of ıgth-century Hungary retained a highly polemic 
quality. In this context, the Unitarian church remained introverted and iso- 
lated. Unitarians celebrated their religious tradition as a purely Hungarian or 
Transylvanian movement rooted in the genius of Ferenc David. Lacking any 
international connections or context there was a failure to discern signifi- 
cant aspects of the Unitarian church’s past. This pattern of isolation only 
intensified after the 1920 Trianon peace treaty when Transylvania became 
part of Romania. It is instructive to note that in 1929 the leaders of the 
Unitarian church in Transylvania entrusted a rare and unpublished 18th- 
century Latin manuscript about their church’s history to the care of Earl 
Morse Wilbur who placed it in the library of Harvard University. This manu- 
script was only returned to Transylvania in 1992 and the original Latin text 
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has now been published.” The Unitarian community in Transylvania faced 
very severe and profound difficulties after the Second World War. From the 
1960s some efforts were made by Hungarian academics to study the history 
of Antitrinitarianism. The significance of this movement was recognized by 
one of the country’s most important literary scholars, Tibor Klaniczay, at the 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences. Contacts were sustained between research- 
ers in Hungary and Transylvania and, with vital assistance from Romanian 
librarians, texts from Transylvania began to appear in collections of sources 
published in Hungary.® 

A number of significant Antitrinitarian texts have appeared in recent decades 
in modern editions. These included the manuscripts and printed works of 
Lelio Sozzini, Grzegorz Pawel, Ferenc David, and Jacobus Palaeologus.? Róbert 
Dan was responsible for both discovering and publishing the text Mattanjah by 
the German exile Matthias Vehe-Glirius.!° Christian Francken's very important 
works that were discovered by Bálint Keserü and Janos Herner have appeared 
in modern editions.” Considerable attention has also been given to the publi- 
cation of Ferenc Dávid's works in Hungarian and to the translation of his Latin 
works into modern Hungarian. The Unitarian church in Transylvania actively 
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promoted this work and created a series for modern editions of key texts of 
the 16th to the 18th centuries (Publications of the Transylvanian Unitarian 
Church’s Archive and Great Library). The considerable attention given dur- 
ing the latter decades of the 20th century to the publication of sources can 
perhaps be best described as strategic given the prevailing political circum- 
stances. However, the presentation and analysis of sources was coupled with 
some broader interpretations of the context in which Antitrinitarian ideas 
circulated in the 16th century. We should also note that texts published in the 
region since the 1960s were not driven by dogmatic Marxist approaches. 
Alongside existing cooperation between researchers in Hungary and Transyl- 
vania, since the 1960s there has also been greater international attention 
devoted to the history of Antitrinitarianism. Scholars such as Delio Cantimori 
and George H. Williams included material on Transylvania in their work on 
Anabaptist movements and the study of the so-called Radical Reformation.!? 
While this work was relatively well-informed about Poland, less was known 
about Transylvanian Antitrinitarianism. Researchers in the region have 
attempted to rectify this situation and the results of their work on the particu- 
lar social and political context of Transylvania during the 16th century are 
considered here. 


The Emergence of Antitrinitarianism 


Giorgio Biandrata played a central role in the development of Central European 
Antitrinitarianism. This Piedmontese doctor worked during the 1540s at the 
court of Isabella Jagiellon, wife of Transylvania's ruler János Szapolyai (Zápolyai). 
After a period of time in Swiss lands and in Geneva, Biandrata moved to work 
in Poland during the autumn of 1558. We know nothing about the formation of 
Biandrata's religious views, but it seems very likely that his opinions had been 
established while he lived in Italy and that he later only altered some points of 
detail. Biandrata's programme of reform was basically Erasmian and at its 
heart was an intense engagement with biblical texts and ambition to utilize 
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the Bible to end theological debates and divisions. Biandrata believed that God 
had deliberately hidden most of the contested points of theological contro- 
versy from human understanding and that it was therefore futile to be preoc- 
cupied with divisive arguments over such issues. Biandrata included the 
doctrine of the Trinity as one such area of scholastic dogma, and suggested 
that all debate could end on this issue if the faithful were simply content to 
accept the statements about the Trinity found in the Apostles’ Creed.!^ 

Biandrata proposed that the theological vocabulary that had developed 
about the doctrine of the Trinity should simply be disregarded and that it was 
not biblical to talk about Christ’s dual nature. He argued that only by breaking 
with the non-biblical notions and idioms contained in the Nicene, Cons- 
tantinopolitan, and Athanasian creeds would futile debates on these questions 
be terminated. Insofar as these ideas focused attention on the authority of the 
Bible and promoted the cause of Christian unity they were certainly very 
attractive to many reformers in Poland. For example, Johannes a Lasco (Jan 
Laski) was among many who were greatly concerned to maintain a united 
reform movement. However, this desire for unity faced insuperable difficulties 
because of the range of views emerging within Poland including supporters of 
Lutheran and Reformed theology as well as those who favoured different 
strands of Anabaptist and Antitrinitarian teaching. Where was unity to be 
found in an atmosphere in which Catholic, Lutheran, and Reformed authors 
were only too keen to highlight the subversive dangers posed by Anabaptists 
and Antitrinitarians? 

It is very difficult to be clear about the numbers of Anabaptists and Anti- 
trinitarians in Poland during the middle decades of the 16th century. There was 
certainly intense debate about Anabaptism in 1563 and 1564, with spokesmen 
for the movement anxious to distance themselves from the discredited move- 
ments in the Empire led by Thomas Miintzer and Jan van Leiden. As early as 
January 1556 Piotr of Goniadz (Petrus Gonesius) had publicly articulated his 
support for Antitrinitarian views, and at a synod in December 1558 he vehe- 
mently criticized infant baptism.!? Unfortunately Goniadz's work, viewed by 


14  OnBiandrata's career see Antonio Rotondó, Dizionario Biografico degli Italiani 10 (1968), 
pp. 257-264, and Theologische Realenzyklopädie 5 (1980), pp. 777-781. Konrad Gorski, 
"Humanizm i antytrynitarizm" in Górski, Studia nad dziejami literatury antytrynitarskiej 
XVI. w. (Cracow, 1949), pp. 1-51. Antal Pirnát, “A kelet-kózép-európai antitrinitarizmus 
fejlődésének vázlata az 1570-es évek elejéig,” in Irodalom és ideológia a 16-17. században, 
ed. Béla Varjas (Budapest, 1987), pp. 19-26. 
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his opponents as of key significance, has been lost. We only know about ele- 
ments of this text that Goniadz's most vehement opponent Szymon Budny 
cited in his later work. It is clear, however, that Goniadz's views extended 
beyond simply criticizing the custom and practice of infant baptism. Goniadz 
expressed the view that since the early Church had distanced itself from state 
institutions, and the faithful were not allowed to hold public offices, it was 
strange that those who claimed to follow in their footsteps held posts that 
required them to bear arms. According to Budny, Goniądz also claimed that 
early Church communities were organized in the spirit of Christian love and 
that there had been no place for private property. He thus suggested the need 
to introduce a community of goods among believers. We have recently 
learned that, just as Goniadz was expressing these ideas, Marcin Czechowicz 
was articulating very similar views. Czechowicz's work of 1564-1565 Trzech dni 
rozmowa clearly stated that he believed that it was very hard for state officials 
to be good Christians. He was also critical of nobles who forced those people 
who lived on their lands to adopt their beliefs. Czechowicz dedicated his book 
to duke Mikołaj RadziwiH, hoping that he would be able to influence the future 
development of reform in Lithuania. However, his hopes were not realized 
and, following Radziwill's death in May 1565, opposition to the views articu- 
lated by Czechowicz intensified in Lithuania.!” 

Anabaptists and Antitrinitarians debated with Trinitarian Reformed rivals 
at synods held during the early 1560s. A formal separation followed the 1565 
synod of Wegrów. At this time the Christology of Lelio Sozzini's Brevis explica- 
tio primi capitis Johannis was gaining an ever-widening audience in Poland, 
although this text was then only available in manuscript form. Sozzini argued 
that Christ did not exist before he was born of Mary. Sozzini thus broke away 
from the views of the Spanish theologian Michael Servetus (Miguel Serveto) 
and his followers. Servetus had rejected the traditional concept of the Trinity, 
arguing that God's son was not himself eternal although the /ogos or manifes- 
tation of God from which Jesus was formed was eternal. Sozzini suggested in 
his commentary on John's Gospel that the text only metaphorically named the 
man born to Mary as logos, because he was communicating a message from 
God. Christ should thus essentially be regarded as a man at the time of his 
birth. Nevertheless, it is important to underline that Sozzini considered Christ 
as a man who differed significantly from other men. Christ had traits of the 


16 Lech Szczucki, “Szymona Budnego relacja a początkach i rozwoju anabaptyzmu w zborze 
mniejszym,” in Szczucki, Nonkonformisci religijni XV1 i XVII wieku. Studia i szkice (Warsaw, 
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divine and became quasi-equal to God the Father because of the power and 
the dignity entrusted to him. Hence, he could be named God, although this did 
not change the reality that the Father was “alone, by himself, invisible and 
immortal God”. It is clear that Sozzini’s Christology was distinct from tradi- 
tional interpretations of the nature of God. It was also distinct from the short- 
lived alternative views of those who attempted to resolve the contradictions of 
the traditional doctrine of the Trinity by supposing the existence of two or 
three, separate but equal, deities. It is possible to see how some in Poland plau- 
sibly connected Sozzini’s Christology with the concept of Christus pauper that 
was already popular among Anabaptists. Indeed a piety that focused on imita- 
tion of the poor man who was Christ became significant in Polish Antitrini- 
tarianism. It must also be stressed that no doubts were raised at this stage 
about whether Christ, as understood in the manner outlined above, should be 
prayed to and adored.!? 

Antitrinitarianism developed in a different direction in the other region 
where Biandrata was active. Antal Pirnát has suggested that Biandrata left 
Poland for Transylvania in 1563 because he could not stop the growth of 
Anabaptist trends within the movement.!? While this is uncertain, it is beyond 
doubt that while Biandrata lived in Transylvania he also continued to attempt 
to influence developments in Poland. His letters have not survived, but we 
know indirectly that both Biandrata and Ferenc Dávid reported on the great 
advances of Antitrinitarianism in Transylvania in letters to the Lithuanian 
grand duke.?? Biandrata also used these reports from Transylvania to urge 
Polish and Lithuanian believers to focus on their rejection of the traditional 
doctrine of the Trinity. Biandrata adopted a clear strategy in his efforts to shape 
religious life in Transylvania. He thought that the first step towards broad 
acceptance of a purified Christianity had been taken with the establishment of 
an independent church for Transylvania's Saxon community. Biandrata then 
hoped that the autonomous church established in Transylvania for towns and 
lands populated by Hungarian-speakers would provide the vehicle for true 
reform. Within this Hungarian-speaking church there was initially no separate 
organization of Lutheran, Reformed, or Unitarian clergy, and all acknowledged 
the authority of one superintendent. According to Biandrata's plans, this shared 


18 Konrad Gorski, Grzegorz Pawet z Brzezin. Monografia z dziejów polskie; literatury arianskiej 
XVI. wieku (Cracow, 1929). Lech Szczucki, Marcin Czechowic (1532-1613) Studium z dziejów 
antytrinitarizmu polskiego XVI wieku (Warsaw, 1964). 
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structure provided Antitrinitarians with the opportunity to persuade as many 
communities as possible to abandon religious dogma not directly found in the 
Bible. A letter written by Biandrata to his Polish supporters on 21 September 
1565 confirmed his plans to spread Antitrinitarianism in Transylvania as well as 
his continued interest in influencing developments in Poland. Biandrata sug- 
gested that Transylvanian Antitrinitarianism was on the threshold of becom- 
ing a public movement that followed Lelio Sozzini’s Christology.?! Reality soon 
caught up with Biandrata’s propaganda. In 1566 Antitrinitarian preachers in 
Transylvania agreed on a Christology that aimed to synchronise the teachings 
of Servetus and Sozzini. Ferenc David was the leading domestic figure among 
Transylvanian Antintrinitarians during this period. David had earlier played a 
significant role first in the Lutheran church and then in the Reformed church 
in Transylvania. He was minister in the town of Cluj (Klausenburg, Kolozsvar) 
and then court preacher to Janos Zsigmond Szapolyai. From 1567 David pub- 
lished a series of texts in Hungarian, arguing that the heart of reform should be 
reliance on interpretation of the authentic text of the Bible and on acceptance 
of the Apostles’ Creed as a true statement of belief that followed the clear 
meaning of the Scriptures. David also defended his Antitrinitarian under- 
standing of the Bible in debate and in print against his former Reformed 
colleagues.?? 


Polish and Transylvanian Antitrinitarianism 


The early years of Antitrinitarianism up to the 1570s proved to be the golden age of 
cooperation between Poles and Transylvanians. Scholars have paid some attention 
to the evolution of this relationship between the two nascent churches. Lech 
Szczucki, Antal Pirnät, and George H. Williams have produced significant com- 
parative studies of the two territories. Whereas Szczucki focused on common traits 
between Poland and Transylvania, Williams and Pirnát emphasized points of dif- 
ference. A synthesis of the most important common traits and differences found in 
the Polish and Transylvanian Antitrinitarian movements is analysed here.?? 


21 Maria Sipayllo, ed., Akta synodów róznowierczych w Polsce 2 (1560—1570) (Warsaw, 1972), 
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Among the most striking differences between the two territories was the 
very different place ofthe theological and socio-ethical claims of Anabaptism. 
The persistent influence of Anabaptist ideas within the Polish church contin- 
ued to the 1569 foundation of a community at Rakow. Polish and Lithuanian 
faithful retreated from the sinful world to Raköw to pursue their communitar- 
ian, egalitarian, and pacifist ideals. At Cluj in Transylvania, the Pole Elias 
Gczmidele proposed a similar programme of reform in 1571, but he was 
removed from his post after the intervention of Ferenc David and Gaspar 
Heltai.?* However, we should acknowledge that the ways in which Transylvanian 
Unitarians expressed their social and ethical views still clearly differed from 
those advanced by their Reformed rivals. For example, when Ferenc David 
published and drew upon parts of a text by Servetus (Christianismi Restitutio), 
he adopted a distinctive ethical language of Christian love and kindness 
derived solely from passages of the New Testament. Lech Szczucki has also 
drawn attention to the Transylvanian publication at this time of another text 
by Servetus (Notae membrorum regni Christi). An appendix offered a series of 
moral injunctions based upon the commandment to follow Christ as the ideal 
of moral perfection. Poles and Transylvanians therefore expressed their moral 
ideals employing very similar language. However, we should note key differ- 
ences. For example, in the appendix of the Transylvanian version of Notae 
membrorum regni Christi, it was suggested that the ideal of the poor Christ 
should be imitated but only to the extent that it was possible to do so (“quoad 
fieri poterit”).25 Leading figures in the Transylvanian movement, including 
David and Heltai, also did not go as far as some Poles in their warnings about 
the ethical dangers of engagement with the institutions of the state. Only one 
Latin publication in Transylvania, Antithesis pseudo-Christi cum vero illo ex 
Maria nato, argued for a more radical vision of Christus pauper, although this 
text was perhaps not primarily intended for a Transylvanian audience.?® 
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On the issue of baptism both the Poles and Transylvanians borrowed from 
Servetus’s texts in which he attacked the practice of infant baptism. However, 
Transylvanian texts tended to soften significantly the polemical tone that 
Servetus had employed. In German and Hungarian editions of a Flemish work, 
Ferenc Dävid argued that Antitrinitarians in Transylvania should baptize 
Catholics and Protestants who joined their community. However, we have no 
surviving information from this period about the practical application of these 
ideas or about any discussion at what age and in what manner people ought to 
be baptized. We have strong criticisms of infant baptism in Polish texts as well, 
but also some divergence of opinion in Poland over whether the sacrament 
was a symbol of adults joining the church and over whether baptism should 
entail complete immersion.” 

Turning to consider ideas about history and eschatology, we find a similar 
pattern of agreement, cooperation, and debate between Poland and Trans- 
ylvania. In a 1568 text De falsa et vera unius Dei [...| cognitione published in 
Alba Iulia (Gyulahehérvar, Weissenburg) we gain some sense of the historical 
perspective of Transylvanian Antitrinitarians. The text developed an allegory 
about the voyage towards true reform of the Church based upon the biblical 
story of the faithful people of God wandering in the desert. The text praised 
those who endured in their search for truth, and described this search as one 
that would lead to progressively more difficult and thorny questions. The text 
warned its readers to expect that the pursuit of true reform and the recon- 
struction of the Church would encounter opposition of growing intensity. It 
warned the faithful not to listen to Antichrists who appeared in the guise of 
reformers. Such figures were described as the spies sent out by Moses who 
brought back faithless reports about the Promised Land.?® In his Short 
Explanation (Rövid magyardzat), Ferenc David provided further direct insight 
about Antitrinitarian ideas of the developing pattern of history. David explic- 
itly suggested that the Antitrinitarians of Cluj were inspired by chiliastic 
expectation. He suggested that the insights in his works, underpinned by 
numerology, held a particular significance in determining a precise date when 
Christ would return to earth.?? Meanwhile in Poland, Grzegorz Pawel com- 
pleted a work on the end times, but unfortunately this text has been lost. 
However, we know that reports of Pawel’s views were sent on by Reformed 
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contacts to Josias Simmler in Zurich. Simmler claimed that Pawet had pre- 
dicted the year of Christ's kingdom on earth. It was also suggested that Pawel's 
interpretation of Christ's Sermon on the Mount imagined a future life for paci- 
fist Christians after the return of Christus pauper. It seems likely that there was 
some diversity of opinions among Poles on such prophetic insights. Discussions 
and disagreements may have also taken place between Poles and Transyl- 
vanians, which likely provided the context for a now lost letter from Ferenc 
David to his fellow Polish believers.?? 


Antitrinitarian Reformers and Churches during the Late 
16th Century 


We find a similar pattern of constructive engagement and debate over points 
of difference between Polish and Transylvanian Antitrinitarians over the orga- 
nization of church life. In Lesser Poland and in Lithuania, Antitrinitarianism 
became rooted in parts of some cities, as well as in smaller towns, and on the 
estates of sympathetic nobles. Many of these congregations did not occupy 
former Catholic or Reformed church buildings. By contrast, Antitrinitarian 
preachers in the towns and villages of Transylvania took over Catholic church 
buildings and parish schools, and also inherited rights to payment of the tithe. 
These continuities with the past in Transylvania provided for a certain level of 
organization of the nascent church, although initially there was no overarch- 
ing church structure or superintendent. The emerging pattern of Unitarian 
church life was contested by some who interpreted the idea of a priesthood of 
all believers to mean that there was a universal right to preach shared by the 
laity. However, this argument was mainly deployed as a means of criticizing 
Reformed ministers, who were depicted as clinging to the Catholic past. Our 
understanding of Antitrinitarian attitudes to ministerial office comes from the 
text De regno Christi, which stated that only those explicitly sent by the church 
to preach were entitled to do so.?! Meanwhile, in Poland the right to preach 
was at least initially open to lay people. While this practice reached its zenith 
at Raków, it should be noted it only lasted for a short period of time, and there- 
after strong steps were taken to curtail lay preaching. 

Differences between the two territories can in part be explained by analysing 
the very different political contexts in which the Transylvanian and Polish 
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churches operated. In Transylvania, Unitarian ministers inherited a traditional 
pattern of religious life within individual communities. There is ongoing research 
to explore in detail how these early Unitarian congregations were organized and 
how they developed. Within Transylvania as a whole, the structure of the 
Unitarian church solidified and strengthened with the support of the territory’s 
ruler, Janos Zsigmond Szapolyai. We cannot be certain when Janos Zsigmond 
became convinced by Antitrinitarian preaching. However, Janos Zsigmond had 
already been pursuing distinctive religious policies within the context of his 
wider political and diplomatic ambitions. From the mid-1560s Janos Zsigmond 
endeavoured to secure Transylvania’s autonomy as a polity with institutions 
independent of Habsburg Hungary. This had an immediate impact on Janos 
Zsigmond's religious policies. He attempted to identify Transylvania as a haven 
for reform in sharp distinction from his Catholic Habsburg rivals. János Zsigmond 
presented himself as a ruler in whose realm different preachers could freely 
preach the word of God. He also initiated and actively intervened in debates 
among reformers seeking to resolve differences between them. 

One of the most remarkable signals of Janos Zsigmond’s religious outlook and 
policies was his decision to send a copy of De falsa et vera unius Dei...cognitione to 
Elizabeth in England. In a special address to the English queen, the ruler of 
Transylvania suggested that he had acted as a most resolute defender of true faith 
just as the queen's brother Edward vı had done. János Zsigmond concluded by 
claiming that, under his protection, true knowledge of God was now shining forth 
from several churches in Transylvania? The religious laws introduced by the 
Transylvanian diet during Janos Zsigmond's reign were consistent with this outlook. 
These laws allowed ministers to preach the Gospel according to their interpretation 
of it. While these laws have often been celebrated as indicating some sort of attach- 
ment to religious tolerance, in fact they were framed to reflect a shared Protestant 
theological position about reliance upon the authority of the Bible.33 These laws also 
retained the prince's ambition to bring accord and unity among reformers in his 
territory. This determination pressed Antitrinitarian clergy to reflect on their stance 
towards different theological issues, and the impact of this princely concern for 
unity has been identified in the private correspondence of Ferenc Dávid.?* 
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Turning to developments in Poland, we know from later sources that the 
so-called Raköw experiment came to an end in 1572. Two laymen, Szymon 
Ronenberg and Jan Niemojewski, together with preacher Marcin Czechowic, 
led their small community back into the world. In the years that followed, the 
Antitrinitarian movement in Poland underwent a process of confession-building 
and institutional organization. Baptism by immersion was made a require- 
ment for church members. Attention also turned to producing texts that set 
out key statements of doctrine and moral guidance for believers. In 1574 a cat- 
echism composed by Jerzy Szoman was published for use in instructing church 
members about the fundamentals of their faith. In 1575 Marcin Czechowic 
published Rozmowy Chrystianskie providing a comprehensive summary of the 
beliefs of the church. Czechowic did not deny the ideals of the movement that 
had been articulated during the 1560s. However, at several points, the text took 
a less confrontational tone than had been the case previously in addressing a 
number of issues. For example, Czechowic suggested that some degree of tol- 
erance should be exercised in dealing with nobles who did not follow all the 
ethical norms of the church. He also attempted to provide some further direc- 
tion ontherelationship between the church and secular authorities. Czechowic 
acknowledged the state’s right to prosecute people who broke laws, and he did 
not question the duty of subjects to pay taxes. However, Czechowic upheld the 
prohibition on members of the Antitrinitarian community from serving as 
state officials. The statements included in Czechowic’s Rozmowy Chrystianskie 
about questions of church doctrine were equally important. Czechowic main- 
tained the Christological position that the majority had accepted during the 
1560s. He also fiercely attacked alternative positions about Christ’s nature, and 
other strands of Antitrinitarianism, including the view that Christ should not 
be prayed to or worshipped. As we shall see, this non-adorantist position had 
gained some support in Transylvania.?5 

During this period the Antitrinitarian congregation at Lublin assumed 
informal leadership of the Polish church. Under the guidance of Marcin 
Czechowic, the Lublin church successfully supported the organization of a 
number of smaller congregations. However, some congregations in Lesser 
Poland that followed different doctrinal positions remained outside this 
emerging structure. The greatest concentration of alternative theological opin- 
ion among Antitrinitarian congregations was in Lithuania, where Szymon 
Budny acquired a decisive role. Budny had been a Reformed minister in 
Lithuania before he turned to Antitrinitarianism during the 1560s. An accom- 
plished biblical scholar and linguist, Budny worked on a translation of the 
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Scriptures from their original languages. In 1570 Budny published a New 
Testament in Polish with a foreword of exceptional erudition, and completed 
his translation of the Bible in 1572.36 Budny’s view that there was no scriptural 
proof of the divinity of Christ brought him into conflict with other Anti- 
trinitarians in Poland. Budny was also in principle against the loss of autonomy 
for individual congregations, and he opposed the progress of standardization 
in the Antitrinitarian movement. It seems that Budny’s attitudes against con- 
fession-building were in part shaped by his experience of life in Lithuania, a 
borderland where different religious cultures overlapped including Eastern 
Orthodox and Jewish communities.37 

Returning to the Antitrinitarian church in Transylvania, Janos Zsigmond 
Szapolyai died in 1571, and the Catholic noble Istvan Bathory was elected as the 
territory’s new ruler (he was also elected as Polish king in 1576). Bathory’s elec- 
tion to rule Transylvania was intended to ensure continuity with his predeces- 
sor's anti-Habsburg policies. Bathory also received support because of his 
substantial lands in Transylvania and out of respect for his personal abilities. 
In addition, the election of a Catholic ruler reveals the strong sense of security 
that the overwhelmingly Protestant Estates already felt in their position. 
However, Bathory did not hide his personal view that the Lutheran style of 
religion and theology of the Augsburg Confession was the most acceptable 
form of non-Catholic religion in his realm. Meanwhile, he took every opportu- 
nity to act against Antitrinitarians. Under this new regime Ferenc David quickly 
lost the influence that he had exercised at the court of Janos Zsigmond 
Szapolyai. Bathory also supported a significant law approved by the diet that 
prohibited any further religious innovation in Transylvania. This law was par- 
ticularly aimed against Antitrinitarians. Bathory also introduced tighter legal 
restrictions on the use of printing presses. To judge from the results of these 
regulations, it is clear that Bathory’s primary goal was to prevent the publica- 
tion of books by Antitrinitarian authors.3* 
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During the mid-1570s the structures of separate Unitarian, Reformed, and 
Lutheran churches continued to develop in Transylvania. The process of 
strengthening the organization of the Unitarian church was however not 
accompanied by any attempt to impose rigid limits on acceptable doctrine and 
teaching. The circle around Ferenc David had engaged in debate about key 
areas of theology during the rule of Janos Zsigmond Szapolyai. Leading figures 
in the church remained open to discussion of important theological issues 
during the 1570s. These debates attracted a number of foreign theologians and 
philosophers who were drawn to Transylvania when they had been unable to 
find support or safety elsewhere.?9 With the exception of the Silesian Martin 
Seidel, every late 16th-century theologian influenced by non-adorantist Anti- 
trinitarian thought came to Transylvania for at least a short period of time. 
Among these figures, Jacobus Palaeologus (Giacomo da Chio) was perhaps the 
most important. Palaeologus was a former Dominican who was sentenced to 
death in absentia by the Inquisition in 1561. He sought refuge in Poland in 1571 
and then in Transylvania between 1573 and 1575. Palaeologus articulated a 
clearly-elaborated theological position that proved influential in shaping 
answers to the serious dilemmas that Ferenc David in particular held about the 
church's Christology.*° 

Jacobus Palaeologus treated the question of Christ’s nature as a linguistic 
problem that had emerged from misinterpretation of biblical texts and from a 
failure to properly and fully account for the context and culture in which the 
Scriptures were written. Palaeologus argued that only one divinity existed. The 
ancient Hebrews did not even mention His name and instead named Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob or Israel as God. Those who later studied the Bible had ignored 
the fact that in Hebrew office-holders were named as God and were also 
unaware of how this Jewish pattern of thought had influenced the writers of 
the Gospels. Scholars then began to devise a doctrine of the Trinity, believing 
that the writers of the New Testament thought of the “divinity” of Jesus as if he 
was an almighty being different from all other men. Palaeologus argued that a 
true Christology must aim to avoid this confusion and instead acknowledge 
that the man Jesus, who was born to Mary, did not exist before his birth, and 
that God had not sent Jesus in order to redeem mankind from sin. 

According to Palaeologus, there was indeed no requirement for such a mis- 
sion. Palaeologus rejected the doctrine of original sin, arguing that since only 
Adam had sinned it would have been unworthy of God to take this as having 
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corrupting human nature in general. The original mission of Jesus in this world 
was to become king of the Jews and to expand his rule over every nation of the 
world. Through Jesus, God wanted to complete his promise to Abraham that 
his offspring would inherit the earth. However, since the Jews did not accept 
Jesus as their king and killed him, God made the Gentiles a chosen people who 
believed that Jesus was the Messiah. This offered the possibility of salvation for 
converted pagans and their descendants as well as those Jews who acknowl- 
edged their error and did not continue to wait for another Messiah (Palaeologus 
did not demand anything else from them). It was up to everyone to consider 
whether they merited salvation by adhering to the moral teaching articulated 
in the Ten Commandments. Palaeologus acknowledged the heavenly rule of 
Jesus Christ who, due to his merits, had ascended to the heavens. However, 
since Jesus did not rule over the inhabitants of the earth, it was unnecessary to 
call on his help or invoke his name. It was also forbidden for the faithful to 
worship or adore him, since Jesus was not God, and the one true creator God 
never shared His majesty with anyone else.*! 

When these ideas first circulated among Antitrinitarians in Transylvania, 
they were met with resistance. However, by the second half of the 1570s a sig- 
nificant proportion of Unitarian congregations had embraced this non- 
adorantist thought as proposed by Palaeologus.*? In turn, this meant that 
existing relationships with the Antitrinitarian congregations of Lesser Poland 
broke down with occasional outbreaks of animosity expressed between the 
two sides. We lack detailed information about the character of these hostilities 
as they intensified during the 1570s. There was also some interest in non- 
adorantist thought among Polish Antitrinitarians. For example, Lech Szczucki 
has identified a link between events in Transylvania and the ideas and activi- 
ties of Szymon Budny in Lithuania. In 1578 Budny contacted Palaeologus and 
asked for a manuscript copy of his text directed against Grzegorz Pawel 
(Defensio verae sententiae de magistratu politico). Palaeologus’ text was later 
published in 1580.43 

Giorgio Biandrata did not initially engage with these debates about non- 
adorantism, but evidence suggests that he was certainly concerned about the 
deepening divisions among Unitarians in Transylvania. Biandrata’s concerns 
proved to be only too accurate. In 1578 the German exile Matthias Vehe-Glirius 
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developed Palaeologus’ ideas still further in his text Mattanjah. Vehe-Glirius 
emphasized the importance of living according to the laws set out in the Old 
Testament, opening the way towards the revival of Jewish rituals.** These 
debates about the doctrine and practices of the Unitarian church in 
Transylvania reached a watershed with the imprisonment and death in prison 
in 1579 of the church’s superintendent, Ferenc David. It is difficult to draw firm 
conclusions about the events that led to David's conviction under the law 
against religious innovation since only polemical accounts of his trial survive.*5 
However, we know that when David recorded his views in 1578 and 1579, he was 
clearly aware of the ideas that Vehe-Glirius had set out in his 1578 text. However, 
in David's final writings there is no sign that he had accepted in any way the 
need to revive the practice of Jewish rituals as set out in the Old Testament. In 
texts which David acknowledged during his trial that he had written and which 
were published after his death by supporters in Poland, we find a consistent 
and clear Christology. David repeatedly claimed that one should not invoke or 
worship Christ because to do so inevitably leads to a reversion to the false wor- 
ship of Papist polytheism that the entire enterprise of religious reform had 
aimed to abolish. At the same time, when David discussed how people should 
live pious and godly lives, he not only concentrated on the Ten Commandments, 
but also rehearsed the language of earlier Antitrinitarianism and talked about 
the need to follow the example of Christ.*6 

Whatever the precise character of Dávid's theological position before his 
death, his trial marked asignificantturning point in the history of Transylvanian 
Unitarianism. Dávid's trial also made an impact on Poland with some voices 
raised in protest over his treatment by the Transylvanian authorities. However, 
during Dávid's trial the Antitrinitarian congregations of Lesser Poland issued a 
statement condemning his teaching. In 1583 Szymon Budny expressed his dis- 
approval of this condemnation, but by 1589 Budny had been forced to revoke 
his earlier statements on this issue.*” Most Antitrinitarians in Poland tried to 
distance themselves from the non-adorantist controversy in Transylvania. 
However, the theological output of Dávid's final years and texts written to 
defend his views were published in Poland at Aleksy Rodecki's printing house 
in Cracow. Non-adorantist texts continued to appear in print in Cracow until 
the mid-1580s. There are other signs of a remarkable degree of autonomy 
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among Antitrinitarian congregations in Poland. For example, some details 
about the character of the community of Gdansk (Danzig) were revealed in a 
letter from Fausto Sozzini to Matthaeus Radecki. Unfortunately, Radecki’s 
original letter does not survive, and it is unclear how accurately Sozzini repre- 
sented Radecki’s opinions or those of others in Gdansk. At least from Sozzini’s 
perspective, it seems that prevailing opinions in Gdansk were of a similar char- 
acter to those expressed by some spiritualists among German Anabaptists. 
People in the community were skeptical about the need for formal church 
institutions in an expectant atmosphere of the end times. It also seems that 
there were members of this group who believed that non-adorantists had 
interpreted the Scriptures in a consistent manner and who took Ferenc David’s 
side against Fausto Sozzini.^9 

Fausto Sozzini played a significant role in these years of division among 
Antitrinitarians in Poland as well as in Transylvania. Biandrata had called for 
Sozzini to come to Transylvania to assist him in dealing with the turmoil 
caused by Ferenc Dävid’s espousal of non-adorantism. Sozzini traveled via 
Poland and learned of the rejection of non-adorantism by Grzegorz Pawel and 
his supporters. The Italian theologian then practically lived together with 
David from November 1578 until April 1579 attempting to persuade David to 
change his position. Following Sozzini’s move to Poland in 1579 he steadily 
gained influence within the church there. Sozzini’s key achievement was not in 
taming Anabaptist social and ethical views that had been significant in the 
early years of the movement as Marcin Czechowic had already proceeded in 
this direction. Rather, Sozzini’s crucial role was in his treatment of a range of 
traditional theological concepts such as original sin, predestination, and justi- 
fication by faith. Sozzini also consistently depicted his theology as a sure 
defence against non-adorantism which he presented as extremist Judaising. 
Sozzini’s refutation of one of Palaeologus’ works (Ad Jacobi Palaeologi librum) 
served as the foundation upon which the character of Polish Antitrinitarianism 
solidified. On the question of the role and nature of Christ, Sozzini articulated 
in plain terms that Ferenc Dávid's views inevitably led to Epicureanism and 
atheism. He advised his readers not to have any contact with followers of such 
a man, who he wrote could not reasonably be called a Christian.*? 

In Transylvania, Ferenc David’s trial and death only temporarily halted theo- 
logical debate and discussions. With Biandrata’s support, Demeter Hunyadi 
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was chosen as the church's new superintendent. Hunyadi quickly insisted that 
all Unitarian ministers accept the doctrinal position that the church had 
agreed upon before divisions emerged over non-adorantism. It seemed to 
some historians that this phase marked an end to the years of intellectual 
adventure and doctrinal uncertainty within the Transylvanian church. However, 
more recent studies have cast doubt on this view. Some who held to views now 
firmly discouraged by the church leadership sought refuge by moving to 
Ottoman territory. Antal Pirnát discovered that non-adorationist views also 
continued to enjoy support from some prominent families in Cluj as well as 
among influential nobles.5° The vibrant Unitarian college in Cluj proved to be 
a capable competitor for a newly established Jesuit college in the town during 
the 1580s. We should also note that Christian Flacken taught philosophy in 
Cluj in 1584-1585 and again in 1589-1590. Flacken consistently adopted a non- 
adorantist position, as shown by his 1585 text Epictetus Enchiridion.?! 

Part of the difficulty in reconstructing the character of religious life in the 
Unitarian church in Transylvania during the latter decades of the 16th century 
is that official sanction was only very rarely received to publish any works of 
Antitrinitarian theology. In the period up to 1594 only Sozzini’s study that 
refuted Ferenc Dävid’s views was permitted to be published. However, manu- 
scripts copies of works by earlier theologians continued to circulate among 
Unitarian congregations. In addition, texts following the ideas of Palaeologus 
found their way into Hungary. In 1588 a remarkable text The disputation of Pécs 
(Pécsi disputa) was written in territory under Ottoman rule and distributed in 
Transylvania. This text featured a lengthy biblical exegesis in support of non- 
adorantism. At the core of the debate was an interpretation of the book of 
Revelation following the work of Palaeologus. This text also included the views 
of Miklös Bogati Fazekas and Pal Karädi. Bogäti was also an important poet 
who produced a high-quality translation of the Psalms. While we only have 
limited evidence to go on, it seems clear that non-adorantist (or Sabbatarian) 
thought and custom survived within the Unitarian community during the lat- 
ter decades of the 16th century. Some Sabbatarian literature emerged from the 
circle of Andras Istvan Eössi, with Hungarian translations appearing of works 
by Matthias Vehe-Glirius. Attempts to suppress a variety of theological opinion 
within the Unitarian church did not even succeed in imposing a single cate- 
chism as a source of orthodox doctrine. Sources from the 1570s and 1580s 
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mention atleastthree catechisms in circulation each with differing approaches 
to key doctrinal issues. One of these was probably Mäte Toroczkai’s catechism 
which was later published long after his death in 1632. Beyond doubt this text 
reflected the teachings of Palaeologus and also followed some of the ideas of 
Matthias Vehe-Glirius.*? 

Partly as a result of the limited availability of sources, we only know a little 
about any ongoing exchanges between Poland and Transylvania during the lat- 
ter decades of the 16th century. As we have seen, the two churches had devel- 
oped in different directions. In Poland, Fausto Sozzini's influence steadily 
strengthened while the role of smaller, alternative groups faded to the margins. 
From the turn of the century Raków became the key centre of the Polish 
Brethren, and Sozzini's enduring legacy was solidified in part by the catechism 
published at Raków in 1604. A school also opened at Raków in 1603 and its cur- 
riculum and development is analysed in Chapter 13. In Transylvania we know 
that alongside the views of the mainstream church leadership a range of non- 
adorantist views survived. We should also consider the role played by figures 
such as the Flemish-born Erasmus Johannis, who as minister of the German- 
speaking congregation in Cluj acknowledged the eternal existence of Christ. 
There are also some characters about whom very little is know including the 
spiritualist and chiliast, Everard Spangenberg.°? 

Fausto Sozzini was certainly aware of, and concerned about, the ongoing 
variety of views within the Unitarian church in Transylvania. This was con- 
firmed by his correspondence with Gyórgy Enyedi, who followed Demeter 
Hunyadi as the church's superintendent. It is likely that in 1595 Sozzini sent 
Enyedi a copy of his text De Jesu Christi invocatione with an accompanying let- 
ter. It is not entirely clear why Sozzini felt that it was timely to do this but it 
seems likely that he wished to encourage those in Transylvania who shared his 
theological outlook. Enyedi responded to Sozzini's letter, but no copy of this 
reply survives. Relying on other work by Enyedi that survives in manuscript, we 
can gain some understanding of his position on the crucial issue of the nature 
of Christ. Enyedi suggested that the Bible described the notion of a kingdom 
(whether God's, Christ's, or another ruler's) in a variety of contexts with differ- 
ent meanings. According to Enyedi, it was not clear that because someone was 
described in the Bible as a ruler it meant necessarily that they should be called 
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upon for aid. Enyedi analysed a number of examples from the Old Testament, 
differentiating between ruling, on the one hand, and adoration and calling for 
help, on the other hand. In conclusion, Enyedi defended the opinions expressed 
by Ferenc David, a position as we have seen that was entirely unacceptable to 
Sozzini.54 

Enyedi's non-adorationist biblical exegesis appeared in his Explicationes, 
and research has drawn attention not only to the quality of arguments and 
scholarship in this text but also to its wider significance.®> Enyedi’s detailed 
engagement with, and linguistic analysis of, key biblical passages was accom- 
panied by a philosophical outlook shaped by Paduan Aristotelianism. This 
same influence was also present in Ernst Soner’s Altdorf circle of 
Antitrinitarians. It was only through the 1670 Groningen publication of Enyedi's 
work that evidence of his non-adorantist Antitrinitarian thought has survived. 
Meanwhile exiled Polish Socinians did not consider texts by Palaeologus or 
others with similar views as worth preserving or publishing. In Transylvania, 
non-adorantists, often dubbed as Sabbatarians, faced a renewed wave of 
repression during the early 17th century. Formal state investigations by the 
Transylvanian authorities were driven by the dominant Reformed church. In 
1638 a commission was set up to investigate Sabbatarian communities in rural 
and isolated areas of eastern Transylvania which were supposedly conducting 
Jewish religious celebrations on Fridays. The Transylvanian diet required the 
Unitarian superintendent to confirm that the church's doctrine had not 
changed since 1579 and that Unitarians accepted the adoration of Christ as 
God. Any individuals who would not accept this adorantist statement were 
then prosecuted as religious innovators under the law introduced during Istvan 
Bathory’s reign. After 1638 the non-adorantist strain of Antitrinitarianism dis- 
solved in Transylvania leaving behind a legacy of only a few fragmentary 
manuscripts.56 

Many historians have concluded that the history of Antitrinitarianism in 
Poland and Transylvania demonstrates that only the Socinian version proved 
to be viable as an institutionalized church with an ability to influence intel- 
lectual history more broadly. By contrast with the long-term achievements of 
Socinian Antitrinitarianism, the brief flowering of non-adorantism is more dif- 
ficult to evaluate. Acknowledging non-adorantists' undoubted personal and 
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intellectual courage in seeking truth by subjecting the Bible to consistent criti- 
cal analysis, Lech Szczucki adapted a metaphor to dub non-adorantists as early 
and fruitless flowers.5” This assessment perhaps does not quite describe how 
this tradition was productively sustained by scholars and religious communi- 
ties. Our understanding of 17th- and 18th-century Transylvanian manuscripts 
remains incomplete and it is impossible to assert with any confidence that 
non-adorantists disappeared without a trace after the 1630s. Likewise, as 
research continues into the significance of Antitrinitarianism in the history of 
philosophy, we still need to learn much about how clandestine texts spread 
through the German lands and whether understanding of non-adorantist 
Transylvanian theology was preserved and circulated in this way.5? The Univer- 
sity of Altdorf was a particularly important centre of Antitrinitarian thought in 
the early seventeenth century and played an important role in the transmis- 
sion of these ideas further west. At any event, much remains to be learned 
about the developing character of Antitrinitarian religion and about the reli- 
gious life of Antitrinitarian communities in both Poland and Transylvania. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Catholic Reformers: Stanislas Hosius, Melchior 
Khlesl, and Peter Pazmany 


Rona Johnston, Howard Louthan and Tadhg Ó hAnnracháin 
Introduction 


For those traveling through Central Europe today, the memory of a Protestant 
past may seem very faint indeed. Austria with its triumphant Baroque mon- 
uments, Poland with its busy churches and pilgrimage sites, and the eastern 
Adriatic with its picturesque island monasteries and chapels impart to the 
casual visitor an impression of unbroken Catholic fidelity. In such circum- 
stances it is easy to forget that nearly eighty per cent of Vienna may have 
once been Lutheran; that ninety per cent of vernacular religious literature 
produced in 16th-century Hungary was Protestant, and Poland was the first 
polity in Europe to recognize a Protestant church. Any discussion of Catholic 
reform in Central Europe must begin, then, by recognizing this multi-con- 
fessional landscape and the extent to which Catholicism was either on the 
defensive or in full retreat. This chapter examines Rome's dramatic recovery 
through the activities of three of the region's most influential Catholic 
reformers: the Pole Stanislas Hosius (1504-1579), the Austrian Melchior 
Khlesl (1552-1630), and the Hungarian Peter Pázmány (1570-1637). Tracking 
the progress of Rome’s revival through these three clerics calls attention to 
key dynamics that distinguished the Catholic Reformation in Central 
Europe as a whole. Before turning to a more specific examination of their 
respective careers, then, we will begin by highlighting five characteristics of 
Catholic Reform in this region. As a brief aside, we use a variety of phrases 
to describe the Catholic side of the Reformation in this chapter and indeed 
throughout the entire volume: Counter reform, Catholic reform, re-Catholi- 
cization, and Catholic renewal to name a few. Though scholars continue to 
debate the use of terminology, we strive for inclusivity and are making no 
specific argument concerning the nature of early modern Catholicism 
through terminological usage.! 


1 For a fuller discussion of these issues see John O’Malley, Trent and All That: Renaming 
Catholicism in the Early Modern Era (Cambridge, MA, 2002). 
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First, and perhaps most obviously, all three of our reformers illustrate to 
what extent Catholic renewal was a difficult and protracted struggle played out 
on contested confessional terrain. Both Khlesl and Pázmány were converts, the 
former raised in a Lutheran household while the latter was the son of a Calvinist 
nobleman. Hosius, who was born before the religious split, became bishop of a 
region where Lutherans outnumbered Catholics. Second, all three embody 
one of the most important objectives of Trent, a renewed vision of episcopal 
office. Hosius himself had served as president for one of the last sessions of the 
council and, like Pázmány in Hungary, worked diligently to implement its 
decrees in Poland. Though there were certainly other factors that contributed 
to the church's revival in Central Europe, the determined leadership of its bish- 
ops remains a primary reason for the long-term success of Catholicism in the 
region. Third, all reflect in different ways the particular significance of the 
Jesuits in Central Europe. It was a Jesuit, Georg Scherer, who converted Khlesl 
and his family. In Poland, Hosius became a great patron of the Jesuits and 
invited them to establish their first school in the kindgom. As for Pázmány, he 
entered the order himself after his own conversion. Fourth, the three bishops 
were committed to religious dialogue and debate. While it should not be for- 
gotten that the restoration of Catholicism often followed on the heels of its 
victorious soldiers as occurred in ızth-century Bohemia, and coercion 
remained a potent tool for its maintenance as demonstrated in 18th-century 
Salzburg, persuasion was also an effective strategy. All three were skilled and 
effective in the rhetorical arts. Khlesl was well known for his pulpit oratory. 
Pázmány was Hungary's most important controversialist, and Hosius was one 
of the great apologists of the Catholic world. The formidable body of polemical 
and controversial literature produced by these men has often been passed over 
and remains an undervalued resource for scholars today. Finally, Catholicism 
would not have survived, much less prospered, were it not for a series of alli- 
ances these three churchmen helped to broker with both the crown and nobil- 
ity. Although Hosius's relationship with his Jagiellonian patrons waxed and 
waned over time, he clearly understood the necessity of keeping Poland's 
kings, who were frequently suspicious of Rome's designs, committed to the 
church. Despite the mixed success of Khlesl's own career his greatest strength 
may have been his political instincts and the ability to negotiate effectively 
with both the emperor and Austrian nobility. The shrewd Pázmány realized 
that Catholic success in his territory was ultimately dependent on the church's 
allegiance to the Habsburg monarchy and its identification with the Hungarian 
nobility. Considered together the careers of Hosius, Khlesl, and Pázmány help 
explain Catholicism's remarkable tenacity and success in the 16th and 17th 
centuries. 
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Howard Louthan, Stanislas Hosius 


Introduction 

It is difficult to underestimate the significance of the Polish bishop and cardi- 
nal, Stanislas Hosius (Stanistaw Hozjusz; 1504-79). Quite simply, he was Central 
Europe’s most important Catholic reformer. His active career stretched over 
half a century and he served in a wide variety of roles. He was a trusted secre- 
tary and diplomat of the Polish crown. He became bishop of Chełmno (1549), 
and then two years later of Warmia, one of the most critical dioceses in the 
Polish kingdom. He represented the Papacy at the imperial court during a deli- 
cate mission to Vienna (1560). He was created cardinal (1561), and then 
appointed papal legate to Trent for its final session (1562-63) serving as presi- 
dent in its last year. Rumoured to be a leading candidate for the Papacy itself, 
he finished his career as Grand Penitentiary in Rome. As a Catholic reformer, 
he developed a formidable reputation among Protestants. According to his 
personal secretary and first biographer, his Lutheran opponents frequently 
referred to Catholicism as “Hosen Glauben” (Hosian belief) and gave him the 
surname “Polnischer Gott” (Polish God).? The Protestant Reformer Pier Paolo 
Vergerio the Younger (1498-1565) claimed that Hosius was one of the four most 
dangerous Catholic theologians, and when the Dutch humanist Dirck 
Coornhert (1522-90) composed his eloquent plea for religious toleration, 
Synod on the Freedom of Conscience, he selected Hosius as his Catholic spokes- 
man in his fictional dialogue with Calvin and Beza. 

It was, however, with his writings that Hosius as a controversialist and 
polemicist had his greatest impact. Measured by publications at home and 
abroad, Hosius, in fact, was Poland’s most successful author before the coun- 
try's great nationalist poet, Adam Mickiewicz (1798-1856). His most influential 
text was the Confessio Catholicae fidei Christiana (1551), which he purportedly 
wrote in four days for a church synod. It was the most articulate summation of 
Catholic doctrine hitherto composed and was met with great acclaim. It went 
through more than thirty editions in his lifetime. Many of his texts became 
classics of the Catholic Reformation and were quickly translated into German, 
French, and English. In the German lands his stature was enhanced by the 
efforts of his two friends, the Jesuit Peter Canisius and Prince-Bishop Otto 
Truchsess von Waldburg, who promoted his writings aggressively and endorsed 


2 Cited in Gregory Grabka, “Cardinal Hosius and the Council of Trent,” Theological Studies 7 
(1946), 559. 

3 GH. Williams, "Stanislas Hosius,” in Shapers of Religious Traditions in Germany, Switzerland, 
and Poland, 1560-1600, ed. Jill Rait (New Haven, 1981), p. 165. 
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his position as Catholic Germany’s most important apologist. His success in 
France is illustrative of his broader influence abroad. Catholic leaders there 
adopted him as their great champion, and between 1559 and 1583 alone, French 
printers produced thirty-seven editions of his work. Poems from both Ronsard 
and Baif graced the introduction of the handsome 1566 French version of the 
Confessio.^ 

Literature on Hosius in many ways epitomizes the challenges that scholars 
face today working on the religious history of early modern Central Europe. 
Though there is a significant bibliography on the Polish cardinal, there is no 
comprehensive scholarly biography.5 There are at least three reasons why such 
a study has not appeared. First is the scope and range of the source material. 
Though tracking down the various editions of Hosius's published work is cer- 
tainly demanding, a far greater challenge lies before those examining his cor- 
respondence. Alojzy Szorc has estimated his correspondence at more than 
12,000 letters. Not surprisingly, only a portion of this material has been pub- 
lished in modern critical editions. Apart from the many Polish institutions 
that hold his correspondence, a diligent sleuth would need to work through 
libraries ranging from Linkóping in Sweden to Naples in Italy to gather his scat- 
tered letters together. Second is the historiographical challenge of geography. 
Scholarship on early modern Central Europe is often artificially divided by 
anachronistic national and linguistic divisions. When assessing Hosius, it is 
necessary to bring together a body of material that straddles these divides and 
evaluates his importance in at least four different settings: German-speaking 
lands, Polish territory, the Tridentine context, and the Roman Curia. The lin- 
guistic demands are obviously significant as scholarly work on Hosius has been 
published in at least half a dozen languages. 


4 Ambroise Jobert, "Éditions et traductions du Cardinal Hosius en France,’ in Religion et 
Politique. Les deux guerres mondiales. Histoire de Lyon et du Sud-Est. Mélanges offerts à M. le 
Doyen André Latreille, ed. M. Pacaut (Lyon, 1972), pp. 49-55. 

5 In the English the best summary remains G.H. Williams, "Stanislas Hosius," in Shapers of 
Religious Traditions, pp. 157-174; in German H.D. Wojtyska, "Stanislaus Hosius (1504-1579), in 
Katholische Theologen der Reformationszeit, ed. E. Iserloh, vol. 5 (Münster, 1988), pp. 137-152; 
in Polish Wacław Urban, “Hozjusz,’ Polski Stownik Biograficzny, vol. 10, pp. 42-47. 

6 Szorc estimates that Hosius wrote approximately 4000 letters while 8000 letters were 
addressed to him. Alojzy Szorc, “Die Korrespondenz des Hosius. Geschichte und Probleme 
der Edition,’ in Stanislaus Hosius. Sein Wirken als Humanist, Theologe und Mann der Kirche in 
Europa, eds. Bernhart Jähnig and Hans-Jürgen Karp (Münster, 2007), p. 203. For asampling of 
his early correspondence see Franz Hipler and Wincenty Zakrzewski, eds., Acta historica res 
gestas Poloniae illustrantia (Cracow, 1879). 
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A third challenge is posed by changing notions of religious reform itself. 
In the past generation scholars have broadened our understanding of early 
modern religion by shifting attention away from more traditional areas of 
study such as institutional history and historical theology to a bottom-up 
perspective informed by anthropological models that seek to understand 
religion as lived experience. Study of the Catholic Reformation has been a 
particularly active laboratory for scholars developing these new method- 
ological approaches. A reformer such as Hosius obviously belonged to soci- 
ety’s elite, and one must have a thorough understanding of both his 
theology and of the institutions in which he worked. Not surprisingly, 
scholars have almost exclusively examined Hosius in the context of high 
theology and politics. There are ways in which we can broaden and balance 
our understanding of the reformer in light of new methodological develop- 
ments. He was a man who assumed so many different roles. What can we 
learn of his day-to-day activities as bishop in the confessionally-mixed 
region of Warmia? How did he contribute to the work of the religious 
orders whose efforts were so critical in the Catholic resurgence? It was 
through his initiative that the Jesuits came to Poland in 1564. We can even 
incorporate new interest in gender when assessing Hosius’s career. In his 
later years he carried on an active correspondence with two of the conti- 
nent’s most prominent Catholic queens: Anna Jagiellon, consort of Poland’s 
Stefan Batory (Istvan Bathory), and Catherine Jagiellon, wife of John 111 of 
Sweden. Hosius realized how critical their influence was in expanding 
Catholic gains in Poland and coaxing Sweden back into the Roman fold.” 


Biographical Sketch 


Youth and Humanist Studies: 1504-1543 
Born in Cracow the son of a German immigrant, the bilingual Stanislas 
spent his early years in Vilnius where his father Ulrich worked as an over- 
seer ofthe castle. There he expressed his desire to join the Dominicans, but 
his father spoke out against this plan. In 1519 he returned to Cracow and 
matriculated at the university. As a student, he became fascinated with the 
new humanist ideas and studied with the wandering English scholar 
Leonard Coxe who introduced the work of Erasmus to an eager Polish audi- 
ence. Hosius, like so many others, fell under the spell of Erasmus and 


7 Forthecorrespondence see Ambrozy Grabowski, ed., Starozytnosci historyczne polskie, vol. 2 
(Cracow, 1840). 
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became an active member of an Erasmian circle in the city. He collabo- 
rated with local printers to publish several editions of Erasmus’s work and 
completed a series of poems, epigrams, and translations inspired by the 
humanist. Hosius, the budding scholar, eventually attracted the attention 
of Cracow’s prominent churchmen. He particularly impressed Bishop Piotr 
Tomicki, a devoted Erasmian, who became an important patron and sent 
his young charge to Italy to complete his education in 1530. Following a 
traditional path of Polish elites, he undertook a law degree in Padua and 
Bologna. More importantly, he came to know an influential group of 
reformers within the Roman church. Reginald Pole, Otto Truchsess von 
Waldburg, and Ugo Boncompagni, the future Pope Gregory XIII (1572-85), 
were among the many friends he made. Hosius returned to Poland in 1534 
and took up a post at Tomicki’s court in Cracow. After Tomicki’s death, he 
continued work in the royal chancery where he rose through the ranks 
becoming grand secretary in 1543. 


Polish Churchman and Polemicist: 1543-1558 


1543 was a critical turning point in Hosius's career. After significant delib- 
eration, he decided to move forward with ordination. His trajectory now 
set, Hosius became a fierce opponent of Protestantism. In 1545 he was 
named to a commission investigating heresy in the Cracow cathedral chap- 
ter, but it was his work on Prussian affairs at the royal chancery that 
attracted the attention of the crown. After becoming bishop of Chełmno in 
1549, he headed a diplomatic mission to Prague, the Low Countries, and 
Vienna to secure Habsburg support in the Polish struggle to retain control 
of Ducal Prussia. In 1551 he became bishop of Warmia, a territory nearly 
surrounded by Ducal Prussia. It was a difficult assignment as he faced 
opposition both politically and confessionally. As a Pole, he was not well 
received by the Prussians of his chapter, and his efforts to introduce a more 
rigorous Catholic reform met resistance in many of the nearby Protestant 
towns. This opposition Hosius faced galvanized his convictions and helped 
shape him as the region’s most effective Catholic controversialist. The 
Confessio Catholicae fidei Christiana was a product of this context. Indeed, 
the 1550s was his most productive decade as a writer and polemicist. In 
1555 he confronted his former classmate, Andreas Fricius Modrevius, with 
a text that defended clerical celibacy, the liturgical use of Latin, and the 
Eucharist in one kind. A year later he faced off against the Lutheran 
reformer Johannes Brenz with a broad critique of Protestantism and its 
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understanding of ecclesiastical authority. Read across the Continent, 
these texts became a mainstay of Catholic controversial literature. 


Catholic Statesman: 1558-1579 


Hosius’s effectiveness had attracted notice, and Rome in particular was eager 
to secure his services as they had few reliable allies in the heretical lands of the 
north. He headed south in 1558 and served as papal advisor while continuing 
his work as a controversialist. In 1560 Pius Iv dispatched him to Vienna to 
strengthen Habsburg resolve in an escalating confrontation with their 
Protestant subjects. Here Hosius devoted special attention to future Emperor 
Maximilian 11 who harboured evangelical sympathies. Recognized as a major 
figure in the Catholic world, Hosius was created cardinal bishop of Warmia in 
February 1561. The following autumn the Pope appointed him theological advi- 
sor for the upcoming session at Trent. He was there as one of the five cardinal 
legates when the session opened in January 1562 and eventually became its 
legatine president. Throughout its proceedings Hosius consistently supported 
the powers and prerogatives of the Papacy.? After the council, he returned to 
Poland with a greater sense of urgency. He convinced the king to accept the 
Tridentine decrees. He fended off his rival Primate Jakob Uchanski who sought 
to call a national synod and quite possibly move towards the creation of an 
independent Polish church. In his own diocese he moved aggressively. He set 
up a diocesan seminary in the Lutheran town of Braunsberg (Braniewo) and 
invited the Jesuits to establish their first college in the kingdom. Frustrated 
with the resistance he faced, he returned to Rome in 1569. There he became a 
permanent Polish ambassador and opened a hospice for visiting pilgrims. He 
stayed abreast of Polish affairs and continued to offer advice through his cor- 
respondence until his death in 1579. 


Significance and Reflections for Future Research 


A reflection on the life and career of Cardinal Hosius sheds light on a number 
of broader themes for further consideration. I will highlight five. 


8 Dialogus de eo, num calicem laicis et uxores sacerdotibus permitti ac divina officia vulgari lin- 
gua peragi fas sit (Dillingen, 1558); Verae christianae catholicaeque doctrinae solida propugna- 
tio (Cologne, 1558). 

9 H.D.Wojtyska, Cardinal Hosius Legate to the Council of Trent (Rome, 1967). 
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First, the Reformation in Poland has been often dismissed as a weak and 
superficial ideological movement, a conversation between elites whose loyal- 
ties shifted with the wind. Was the Reformation ever more than a “grand intel- 
lectual adventure” or “anaemic” and “stagnant” as some have contended?! Close 
study of Hosius challenges these assumptions. Though his reputation was in 
large part based upon polemical works that reached a European-wide audi- 
ence, the origins of these treatises lay with theological debates that began in 
Poland, Lithuania, and Prussia. While historians and historical theologians 
have paid close attention the ideas of the Antitrinitarian communities (see 
Chapter 7 in particular)," more attention needs to be devoted to the kingdom's 
other religious communities. Hosius is particularly helpful here as his two 
most important sparring partners were the Reformed leader Johannes a Lasco 
(Jan Laski) and the humanist statesman Andreas Fricius Modrevius. With a 
Lasco he carried on an extended debate concerning the proper interpretation 
of Scripture. His heated exchanges with Modrevius reflected his fears that the 
humanist’s reform plans and Erasmian sensibilities would lead to the creation 
of a national church. 

Humanism was immensely influential in a period of early church reform 
across Central Europe. Erasmus attracted a particularly significant following 
in the region. As noted earlier, Hosius was an admirer and actually planned to 
visit him in Basel. Did interest in Erasmus inexorably lead to an evangelical 
conversion as many of his critics claimed? Though certainly many Central 
European Erasmians eventually turned to Protestantism, others did not. 
Hosius is significant in this regard as he illustrates this other trajectory. During 
his humanist phase, Hosius in fact used Erasmus as a weapon to attack 
Luther.? In 1526 he appended a series of witty epigrams to a Cracow edition of 
Erasmus’s Hyperaspistes, verses that pilloried and derided Luther. Hosius was 
not unique. In Hungary, Archbishop Miklös Olah carried on a lively correspon- 
dence with Erasmus. He, too, became an effective agent of Catholic reform. 
Hosius thus speaks to the broader question of Central European humanism 


10 Janusz Tazbir, “The Polish Reformation as an Intellectual Movement,” in The Polish 
Renaissance in its European Context, ed. S. Fiszman (Bloomington, IN, 1988), p. 112. R.J.W. 
Evans, “Calvinism in East Central Europe. Hungary and her Neighbours, 1540-1700,” in 
International Calvinism, ed. Menna Prestwich (Oxford, 1985), pp. 175, 177. 

11 The bibliography is immense here. For Anglophone material one can start with E.M. 
Wilbur, A History of Unitarianism (Cambridge, 1952). G.H. Williams, The Radical 
Reformation 3rd ed. (Kirksville, MO, 2000). 

12 Howard Louthan, “A Model for Christendom? Erasmus, Poland and the Reformation,” 
Church History 83 (2014), 18-37. 
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and its relationship with religious reform, a complicated issue that deserves 
closer attention. 

Hosius also helps us to understand the nature of Protestantism in 16th- 
century Central Europe. In Poland its rapid rise and then sudden collapse were 
stunning for many western observers. It is clear, though, that from their corre- 
spondence Calvin, Beza, and even Melanchthon really did not understand the 
Polish situation. Hosius, in contrast, did, and a careful reading of his texts 
reveals some of the congenital weaknesses of Protestantism in the region: its 
fissiparous tendencies, divergent readings of Scripture, and contested under- 
standings of authority. At the same time, Hosius is useful for those studying 
conversion in this period, for he helps explain the growing appeal of Catholicism 
in the second half of the 16th century. Many nobles converted back to the old 
faith in the 1560s and 1570s. Hosius’s late writings in particular show significant 
psychological insight into this emerging trend. 

Hosius was directly involved in a critical struggle shaping the future of the 
Catholic church in Central Europe. There were competing models of Catholic 
reform. The Habsburgs called on Rome to allow lay use of the chalice. Others 
favoured the liturgical use of the vernacular and even clerical marriage. Hosius 
was in the middle of these debates and argued vigorously against these pro- 
posed reforms. His own views grew out of a shrewd assessment of the Polish 
situation and a looming crisis of authority. Politically, he was concerned that 
the decentralized nature of the Polish constitution would lead to chaos. 
Likewise, he saw the kingdom's religious pluralism undermining both state 
and church. In Hosius’s mind, Catholicism could only prosper by restoring the 
preeminence of the Papacy. This was his primary objective at Trent along with 
its corollary, strengthening the office of bishop. If, as many contend, the 
Catholic Reformation was at heart an episcopal matter, Hosius was one of its 
most important figures. His model of papal authority and episcopal power and 
its implementation in the Polish context merits further study.'^ 

The bilingual Hosius stands at an important turning point in the develop- 
ment of early modern Catholicism. We have already noted that one can only 
assess his significance in a trans-national context as he moved effortlessly 
between the cultural worlds of Rome, Vienna, and Cracow. His understanding 
of Catholicism if not global was certainly continental. In his late years he 


13 Stanislas Hosius, Palinodiae Sive Revocationes Fabiani Qvadrantini (Cologne, 1571). 
Stanisław Kozakiewicz, “Wpływ Stanisława Hozjusza na konwersję Fabiana Kwadrantyna," 
Forum teologiczne ı (2000), 217-235. 

14  H.D.Wojtyska, “Ideat biskupa w życiu i nauce Stanisława Hozjusza,” Studia Warmińskie 7 
(1970/1), 189-225. 
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devoted significant attention to the challenges facing the church stretching 
from Moscow to London, and from Stockholm to Rome. He believed that the 
church’s major problems needed to be addressed on a universal level. He wrote 
nearly all his work in Latin conscious of his European-wide audience. In the 
Confessio he stated directly, “Faith is not Polish, not Lithuanian, not German.”!5 
As Central Europe's Catholic resurgence gained momentum in the late 16th 
and early 17th century, its character, though, was changing. We can gauge this 
transition in Poland through the work of the individual who in many respects 
was his successor, the Jesuit Piotr Skarga (1536-1618). Attuned to the distinc- 
tives of his native culture, Skarga worked to adapt Catholicism to a national 
context. He wrote in Polish and unlike Hosius sought to bring Orthodox 
Christians into a Catholic union. What we see happening in Poland was part of 
a broader pattern across Central Europe as both Catholics and Protestants 
began to align their confessional beliefs with expressions of ethnic identity. 


Rona Johnston, Melchior Khlesl 


The son of a Viennese Lutheran baker, Melchior Khlesl (1552-1630) died a car- 
dinal and bishop of the city in which he had been born. Khlesl's career pro- 
vides a striking record of the opportunities for an ambitious, talented, 
thick-skinned Catholic convert in early modern Austria. His contemporary 
detractors, of whom there were many, would have been more likely to employ 
terms such as two-faced, arrogant, presumptive, and manipulative. Khlesl’s 
early years were spent against the backdrop of ascendant Protestantism, both 
noble and urban, in the hereditary provinces. When he died, aged nearly eighty, 
Lutheranism in the Habsburg lands had become a watchword for sedition, 
Protestant preachers had been banished, and the political momentum lay 
decisively with a union of ruler and Catholic nobility. Yet while his own reli- 
gious faith and his remarkable career mirrored this progression from 
Lutheranism to renewed Catholicism and on into participation in a resplen- 
dent union of Catholic prince and church, the challenges, enmities, false starts, 
and failures that accompanied his progress warn us against drawing a single 
and straight path for the successful Counter Reformation in the Austrian 
Habsburg lands. 


15 Cited in Williams, “Stanislas Hosius,” p. 168. 
16 Here see the comments of R.J.W. Evans, “Confession and Nation in Early Modern Central 
Europe,’ Central Europe g (2011), 2-17. 
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Khlesl was educated first in markedly Lutheran Wels, an important Upper 
Austrian town, and later at the University of Vienna; then, following his con- 
version, he attended the new Jesuit college in Vienna and traveled to the Jesuit 
university at Ingolstadt in Bavaria to receive his licentiate in theology. By 1579 
his practical talents and enthusiasm for the cause of Catholic reform had been 
recognized and his ecclesiastical career took flight. He had been appointed to 
a canonry in Wroclaw (Breslau) in 1577, but it was in his hometown, Vienna, 
that he found his calling. In 1579, the year of his ordination, he was appointed 
provost of the Stephansdom (St Stephen’s cathedral) and chancellor of the uni- 
versity. In 1580 Urban of Trenbach, bishop of Passau, appointed him to oversee 
the administration of the eastern half of his diocese, which lay within the 
Habsburg hereditary lands; the following year Khlesl became his Vicar General. 
Khlesl remained in Passau service within the Habsburg lands until 1600. Vienna 
and the surrounding areas, both rural and urban, formed the locus of his eccle- 
siastical responsibilities for the next fifty years as in 1588 he was appointed 
administrator of the bishopric of Wiener Neustadt and ten years later named 
bishop of Vienna, although he was not consecrated until 1614. 

Although Khlesl would be accused of inconsistency and self-interest in his 
politicking, his understanding of his pastoral responsibilities appears to have 
remained quite consistent throughout his life. The challenge he identified was 
twofold - to counter the active Lutheran presence and to build a renewed 
Catholicism on its recovered traditional foundations. His sense of purpose can 
be closely tied to the ideals of Trent, but his experiences clearly also shaped his 
pastoral concerns. He spoke of his own conversion, as the result of conversa- 
tion with Jesuits and prolonged reflection, in a narrative that juxtaposed his 
initial ignorance, lack of direction, and disrespect for the Catholic religion 
with his subsequent knowledge and sense of calling to leadership.!” The pro- 
cesses for conversion that he advocated involved active participation, focused 
and highly engaged interaction, and negotiation sensitive to the immediate 
local context. Such direct engagement was characteristic of both Khlesl's own 
actions — as he readily brought to the attention of others, even at risk to his 
own life — and his instructions for the secular clergy.!® His reputation as a 
reformer was in large part based on his ability as a debater and a preacher. 


17 Theodor Wiedemann, Geschichte der Reformation und Gegenreformation im Lande unter 
der Enns, 5 vols. (Prague, 1879-86), 5:520—524. 

18 See for example the account of Khlesl's flight from the town of Krems in Franz Schön- 
fellner, Krems zwischen Reformation und Gegenreformation (Vienna, 1985), pp. 168—170. 
For Khlesl’s plans for the clergy, Rona Johnston, "The Implementation of Tridentine 
Reform: the Passau Official and the Parish Clergy in Lower Austria 1563-1637,” in The 
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For Khlesl dialogue was key. Those who were ignorant or had been led astray by 
Lutheran pastors needed to have the true Catholic religion explained to them, 
in a process of teaching and reinforcement that reached beyond their initial 
abjuring of Protestantism. He reserved his greatest anger for those who 
remained "stubborn" unwilling to accept the truth presented to them, for their 
lead would be followed, blindly and out of ignorance, by others.!? 

The creation of clergy not just capable of performing their sacramental 
duties but also able to explain the teachings of the church and convince their 
congregations of their truth was a repeated theme for Khlesl. A papal alumnus 
of the Jesuit college in Vienna in the 1570s, Khlesl was a product of the new 
emphasis on priestly education.?? Yet education alone was insufficient; the 
clergy’s words would be tainted and ignored unless their behaviour and life- 
style marked them out as models within their communities. The local priest 
was to be respected but he needed to earn that respect. Khlesl's efforts to create 
a corpus of model secular clergy were continuous. When he returned from 
exile to Vienna in 1628 this was the habit he himself reassumed, entering the 
pulpit in the Stephansdom and offering to come to any in his diocese in their 
own homes to discuss matters of faith.?! 

These pastoral duties could not be performed within a vacuum. It was 
brought home to Khlesl in the most practical ways that the restitution of 
Catholicism was dependent on the active support of the temporal arm, whose 
own interests could also shape the nature of Catholic practice within their 
locality. He was a keen advocate of the use of all resources to encourage 
authorities who wielded power in the local sphere - princely, noble, ecclesias- 
tical, and urban - to act in the interests of renewed Catholicism. Legal claims 
were to be respected but could also be reinterpreted; whatever the inroads of 
Lutheranism, wherever possible traditional rights and privileges were to be 
reasserted in Catholic interests. Khlesl sought, for example, to influence the 
exercise of rights of patronage, to encourage steps against the Auslauf, whereby 
Protestants attended services in neighbouring districts and therefore outside 
the Catholic parish to which they belonged, and to promote Catholics as 


Reformation of the Parishes: The Ministry and the Reformation of Town and Country, ed. 
Andrew Pettegree (Manchester, 1993), pp. 215-237. 

19 See, for example, his role in the counterreformation in Wiener Neustadt in 1588-9, 
recounted in Wiedemann, Reformation und Gegenreformation, 4:311—322. 

20 Anna Coreth, "Melchior Klesl und das päpstliche Alumnat bei den Jesuiten in Wien (1574- 
1584), Mitteilungen des Oesterreichischen Staatsarchivs 25 (1972), 341-358. 

21 See Khlesl's account of this event in his letter to Ferdinand 11; Diózesanarchiv Wien, 
"Reformation/Gegenreformation 1585-1630,” 8 January 1629. 
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members of city councils. The conversion of a Protestant landowner had impli- 
cations beyond the individual and his or her immediate family. Khlesl’s model 
of reform inherently produced a geographic patchwork of results, for it was 
focused on distinct communities and specific opportunities. He appears to 
have had misgivings about the forceful reform policies adopted by Archduke 
Ferdinand in Inner Austria after reaching his majority in 1596, a model that 
Ferdinand would extend to other Habsburg lands after 1620. Imprisonment, 
deprivation of income, and loss of status all certainly had their part to play, but 
only as a means of opening the Protestant heart and mind to the truth of 
Catholic teachings; exile was a final resort for not only was any dialogue then 
at an end, but economic resources were removed from the community and 
reputations easily tarnished abroad. Immediate results, identified by counting 
those who took communion, were celebrated, but throughout Khlesl's life the 
lack of the model clergy he sought and the continuing availability of the 
Lutheran alternative could all too easily help unpick this achievement. 
Khlesl’s early relationship with the Habsburgs, and in particular with 
Archdukes Ernst and Matthias as the representatives of Rudolf 11 in Vienna, 
emerged from his advocacy of reformed Catholicism. Rudolf acceded to the 
imperial throne in 1576 and moved the imperial household to Bohemia. It had 
been mooted in 1583 that Khlesl might follow Rudolf 11’s court to Prague, but 
only in 1588 was he appointed Imperial Court Preacher on his condition that 
he did not have to give up his residency in Vienna. In 1590 he was appointed 
Reformer General by Rudolf 11, a title that has proved deceptive, for his remit 
was limited to the crown lands.?? In the course of the 1590s he was increasingly 
active in Habsburg service, which included travel to both Rome and the 1594 
imperial diet in Regensburg. His advice was sought not only in Vienna but also 
in Graz and Prague, enabling him to establish both useful contacts and bud- 
ding enmities in new spheres. As he recognized at the time, a decisive moment 
came with his naming as bishop of Vienna and the surrender of his appoint- 
ment by Passau. The Viennese see was hardly in itself appealing - the bishop- 
ric was small, poorly served by priests, highly indebted, and struggled to attract 
the faithful — but it was a Habsburg creation and Khlesl's acceptance was 
indicative that his interests were bound up with those of the Habsburgs.” 


22 Highly illuminating of Khlesl's approach to his responsibilities and the possibilities in the 
crown lands is Victor Bibl, “Eine Denkschrift Melchior Khlesls über die Gegenreformation 
in Niederösterreich (ca. 1590), Jahrbuch für die Landeskunde von Niederösterreich n.s. 8 
(1909), 155-171. 

23 A flavour of the issues surrounding Khlesl's appointment to the bishopric of Vienna can 
be found in Joseph von Hammer-Purgstall, Khlesl’s, des Cardinals, Directors des geheimen 
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Specifically, Khlesl’s interests were now tied to Archduke Matthias, brother 
of Rudolf r1, in a personal relationship that appears to have dated from the late 
1590s. Where before Khlesl had bemoaned the failure ofthe Catholic Habsburgs 
to support measures to restore Catholicism within their lands, now that he 
could influence those decisions directly, he discovered that purpose and deter- 
mination were insufficient. In these later years of Rudolf's reign, Khlesl became 
caught up in the so-called Bruderzwist, the feud between the emperor and his 
ambitious brother Matthias. He may have tried to distance himself, literally on 
occasion, from the decisions made by Matthias's party in the course of the 
Bruderzwist, such as the recognition of religious freedoms in Hungary that was 
a condition of Matthias's coronation as king of Hungary (1608), and the exten- 
sive concessions made to the Lutheran presence in Upper and Lower Austria 
(1609), but he was Matthias's man and irrevocably connected to the processes 
that allowed for a resurgence of Protestantism as a political force and social 
and cultural experience.?* It was not only his counsel that fuelled internal fam- 
ily differences; Khlesl himself had become the object of dispute as Rudolf 
sought to keep him physically out of Matthias's presence. The intent was well- 
judged but unsuccessful, and by 1610 Khlesl was a leading figure in the final acts 
of the Bruderzwist that resulted in Rudolf's loss of Bohemia to his younger 
brother.?5 

A close advisor of Archduke Matthias throughout the years of the Bruder- 
zwist, Khlesl became director of Emperor Matthias’s Privy Council in 1612, after 
the death of Rudolf 11. Khlesl’s determined advance had reached its zenith. His 
impact can be identified in a number of significant pro-Catholic landmarks of 
Matthias’s reign. Khlesl, who as bishop of Vienna was a member of the Lower 
Austrian noble Estates, proved a motor of an active Catholic cohort within the 
Estates that provided a counterweight to the resurgent Protestant nobility; he 
also provided cautious support for the bolder Catholic presence in Bohemia. 
His reputation under Emperor Matthias has stemmed, however, largely from 
his apparent encouragement of "Composition" whereby the confessional 
political divisions in the Empire would be resolved by discussion and partici- 
pation, rather than by force and the creation of major blocks. At the same time, 
within the Empire the Catholic League challenged the increasingly tenuous 
peace of 1555 — and were inherently suspicious of the roots of Composition 


Cabinets Kaisers Mathias, Leben, 4 vols. (Vienna, 1847-51), 1, part 2, see in particular 
Urkunden 101, 115, and 119, pp. 209-215, 257-263, and 268-276. 

24  Onthe specifics of Khlesl's role in the Bruderzwist, Rudolf John Schleich, “Melchior Khlesl 
and the Habsburg Bruderzwist, 1605-1612” (Ph.D., Fordham University, 1968). 

25 Schleich, "Melchior Khlesl, pp. 522-528. 
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within the Protestant Union2® — and Archduke Ferdinand, Matthias’s heir 
presumptive and the hammer of the Protestants in Inner Austria, represented 
a Habsburg attitude very different from those of the decision-averse and para- 
noid Rudolf and his concession-minded brother Matthias. The unwillingness 
of Matthias to act decisively in favour of the Catholic cause in the Empire was 
laid squarely at the door of Khlesl, who appeared to have uncanny control 
over the emperor and a close relationship with his wife, Anna. Both contem- 
poraries and historians have long remained divided in their assessment of 
Khlesl's intentions: had he sold out his credentials as a Counter Reformer in an 
effort to secure his own position at the heart of power; was “compromise” a 
naive or outdated policy as the war that followed seemed to suggest; was 
Khlesl, noted by his earlier teachers for his practical rather than intellectual 
skills, out of his depth in the politics of the Empire??? Whatever his intentions, 
Khlesl had positioned himself as a motor and focus of Habsburg family 
intrigue. His downfall may have been related to his failure to promote the 
Catholic party in the Empire, but it was more specifically tied to his failure to 
ensure a smooth transition of power within the Habsburg family. In 1618 as an 
ill Matthias lay in the Hofburg calling out for his confidant, Khlesl was bundled 
up by supporters of Archdukes Ferdinand and Maximilian and literally driven 
away from the centre of power, first to trial and imprisonment in Tyrol and 
then to Rome.28 

In 1615, with the backing of Matthias, Khlesl had become a cardinal, and he 
found new purpose during his five years in Rome. But Khlesl's focus, as through- 
out his life, was on Vienna. He was granted permission by Ferdinand 11 to 
return to his bishopric and in 1628 ceremonially re-entered Vienna. When he 
died two years later, his body was buried in the cathedral in Vienna and his 
heart placed before the high altar in the cathedral in Wiener Neustadt. 


26 Axel Gotthard, “Der deutsche Konfessionskrieg seit 1619. Ein Resultat gestörter politischer 
Kommunikation," Historisches Jahrbuch 122 (2002), 157-158. 

27 On such variety of interpretations, Johann Rainer, “Kardinal Melchior Klesl (1552-1630): 
Vom 'Generalreformator' zum ‘Ausgleichspolitiker’” Römische Quartalschrift 58 (1963), 
14-63. Heinz Angermeier, “Politik, Religion, und Reich bei Kardinal Melchior Khlesl, 
Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung für Rechtsgeschichte, Germanistische Abteilung no (1993), 
249-330; Rona Johnston Gordon, "Melchior Khlesl und der konfessionellen Hintergrund 
der kaiserlichen Politik im Reich nach 1610,” in Dimensionen der europäischen Außenpolitik 
zur Zeit der Wende vom 16. zum 17. Jahrhundert, eds. Friedrich Beiderbeck, Gregor 
Horstkemper, and Winfried Schulze (Berlin, 2003), pp. 199-222. 

28 On the events after Khlesl's removal from power, see Johann Rainer, “Der Prozeß gegen 
Kardinal Klesl,’ Römische Historische Mitteilungen 5 (1961/62), 66-135. 
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Khlesl was a champion of Catholic renewal and reform. His Tridentine cre- 
dentials are without doubt, from his strenuous efforts to ensure communion 
be given in one kind only by a competent priest, to his participation in forty- 
hour fasts. Yet he also stood resolutely in the way of the re-establishment of an 
active Catholic presence: in defence of the traditional rights claimed by the 
bishop of Passau, he held up the reforming efforts of the princely monastery 
commission; his efforts to ensure his income through the acquisition of bene- 
fices, property, and pensions put personal advantage before pastoral responsi- 
bility; his advice to Matthias seemed to turn back the clock on Catholic reform 
in the Habsburg lands and to stymie resurgent Catholicism in the Empire. 

Khlesl's sense of his call to the Catholic cause was undoubted, but his repu- 
tation among his contemporaries, both Catholic and Protestant, was not as a 
saintly figure. His career may have been spectacular, but so too were the num- 
ber and intensity of the enmities he generated along the way. Friends could 
rapidly become rivals or enemies; few could live up to his expectations of 
them. He was reviled in private conversation and vilified in song and print. The 
controversies that he engendered throw much light on the character of per- 
sonal and institutional interaction in the early modern period. A Catholic 
reformer chastised by the Pope, a Habsburg favourite brought down by 
Habsburgs, a bishop of Vienna ignored by the Viennese — it is in such apparent 
contradictions that an understanding of the complexities of Catholic renewal 
in the Austrian context must be sought. 


Tadhg Ö hAnnrachäin, Peter Pazmany 


Biographical Sketch 
Cardinal Péter Pazmany was the single most important figure in the history of 
the Catholic Reformation in Hungary. He was born to Calvinist parents of the 
minor nobility in the north-eastern Hungarian county of Bihar in 1570. In 1582 
his widowed father married a Catholic, Borbála Toldy. Stanislas Hosius worked 
with Istvan Bathory (Stefan Batory) to establish a Catholic academy at Vilnius, 
and Bathory also took an interest in establishing Catholic education in 
Transylvania. He issued charters for a Jesuit academy in Cluj (Kolozsvär, 
Klausenburg) in 1580 and 1581. Pazmany attended this college from 1583, pos- 
sibly influenced by his Catholic step-mother, and converted to Catholicism.9 


29 Claudio Madonia, “I gesuiti in Europa Orientale. Strategie di riconquista cattolica,’ in 
György Enyedi and Central European Unitarianism in the 16-17th Centuries, eds. Mihaly 
Balazs and Gizella Keserü (Budapest, 2000), pp. 169-222, esp. pp. 201-214. 
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However, this early initiative for a centre of Catholic education for Hungarians 
proved short-lived. Jesuits were expelled from Transylvania for the first but not 
the last time in 1588 and the college burned down in 1603. Pazmany’s later 
career was marked, as we shall see, with efforts to revive centres of Catholic 
education, first outside Hungary’s borders, and then in the kingdom itself. 
Having survived a major epidemic of the plague in the college at Cluj, Pazmany 
subsequently joined the Society of Jesus and was sent to the novitiate in 
Cracow where, among other aspects of his training, he acquired a good knowl- 
edge of Polish. In the autumn of 1590 he was sent to Vienna and developed his 
initial friendship with William Lamormaini, subsequently the influential con- 
fessor of Ferdinand 11, and with the English Jesuit, William Wright. In 1593 he 
transferred to Rome for four years and began his studies in theology, while 
making the acquaintance of Robert Bellarmine who was to remain one of his 
most important intellectual influences and in whose defence he was to pro- 
duce the Latin work, Diatriba Theologica, in 1605. In 1594 he acted as repetitor 
[tutor] in the English College in Rome which brought him into further contact 
with English Catholicism, the brand leader of the suffering church from a 
Catholic perspective. He was consecrated as a priest in Rome in 1596 and 
moved to a university career in Graz in 1597, which provided him with a van- 
tage point on the re-Catholicization campaign in Austria under the aegis of 
Archduke Ferdinand.?? In late 1600 he gained his first experience of indepen- 
dent pastoral work when he was dispatched on mission to Upper Hungary and 
this was probably the site of his first live disputes with Protestants.?! 

Pázmány quickly gained a reputation as an outstanding preacher and in 
1602 he was appointed as theological advisor to the bishop of Nitra (Nyitra), 
the later primate Ferenc Forgách, whose attention he had already attracted at 
Graz, and who was a pivotal figure in the Hungarian Counter Reformation. In 
the same year he accompanied the bishop to the national diet at Bratislava 
(Pozsony, Pressburg) where his preaching once again attracted notable atten- 
tion. In 1603 he published his first major vernacular work, Felelet, a response to 
the Wittenberg-educated Lutheran minister, István Magyari.?? He returned to 
Graz in 1603 to teach theology where his hitherto glittering career encountered 
a major setback in the course of a dispute with a Jesuit colleague who complained 


30 Miklós Ory and Ferenc Szabó, “Pázmány Peter (1570-1637); in Pázmány Peter Válogatás 
Máveiból, eds. Miklós Ory, Ferenc Szabó, and Péter Vass (Budapest, 1983), pp. 11-84. 

31 István Bitskey, “Pázmány Peter Felsó-Magyarországi Misszidja,” in Pázmány Peter és kora, 
ed. Emil Hargittay (Piliscsaba, 2001), pp. 71-80. 

32 Ágoston Keisz, “Magyari és Pázmány vitája,” in Pázmány Péter és kora, ed. Emil Hargittay, 
PP- 219-249. 
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of his theological views to Rome. This delayed the conferring of his doctorate 
until 1606 and the final profession of his vows as a Jesuit until the following 
year. He returned to Hungary in 1607 and attended the tumultuous diet of 1608 
in Bratislava where his unease about his patron Forgach’s intransigent attitude 
towards religious concessions to Hungarian Protestants began to become 
apparent. This culminated in his famous memorandum for Archduke Matthias 
which in its consideration of the existing political situation and historical 
precedent advanced twenty-one reasons for the granting of extensive religious 
rights to Lutherans and Calvinists.33 

Over the next eight years Pázmány authored some of his most famous 
works, in the process altering the whole complexion of religious controversy in 
Hungarian.3* In 1609 he produced a major literary triumph, Ot Szép Level (Five 
Beautiful Letters), a masterpiece of disguised polemic in which a bewildered 
preacher became his mouthpiece in asking the famous Protestant minister 
and author Péter Alvinczi for assistance in refuting Catholic arguments. The 
book’s particular strength was the manner in which it first undermined what 
were evidently commonplace Protestant accusations concerning Catholic 
moral laxity before mounting a devastating attack on Calvinist doctrine. The 
same year, however, also saw the publication of one of his least impressive 
works, the Az nagy Calvinus Janosnak hiszek-egy Istene (Creed of the Great John 
Calvin). At the core of this work was Pázmány's insistence that Calvin's theol- 
ogy made God the author of evil and therefore that Calvin’s God was truly the 
devil and his creed should properly begin, “I believe in the hellish devil, in the 
creator of all filthy sin, in the heartless step-father, in the powerless non-God.” 
Not surprisingly, the book raised a storm of outrage and attempts were made to 
have its author called before the Hungarian diet and condemned as a disturber 
of the peace. Nor did it please his superiors.?° Pazmany may not have intended 
the work for publication and in response to a reproof from the Jesuit general 
Claudio Acquaviva declared that it had been written for the private eyes of a 
Catholic magnate only. His single most important text was the Isteni Igazságra 
Vezérlé Kalauz (Guide to Divine Truth) which was first published in 1613, and 
this text will be discussed in detail below. 


33 Ferenc Hanuy, ed., Pázmány Péter összegyüjtött levelei, 2 vols. (Budapest, 1910-12), 1:26-29. 
He also adduced twelve reasons against. 

34 István Bitskey, Hitviták tüzében (Budapest, 1978), p. 175. 

35 László Lukács, “Jezsuita maradt-e Pázmány mint érsek?,” in Pázmány Péter emléklezete 
halálának 350 évfordulóján, eds. László Lukács and Ferenc Szabó (Rome, 1987), pp. 197- 
267, at 99-200. 
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In the same period, however, persistent rumours circulated concerning an 
inappropriate liaison between Pázmány and one of his aristocratic female con- 
verts, Margit Bakics, the widow of Menyhért Balassa. The reproofs that this 
drew from his Austrian Jesuit superiors®® evidently rankled, and Pázmány 
began to entertain thoughts of leaving the society for another order. In the 
event the unexpected death of the incumbent archbishop of Esztergom (Gran) 
opened the way for him to become the new primate of the kingdom, through 
the face-saving device of a short-lived entry into the Somaschi order. As the 
leader of the Hungarian church he was to have a dramatic influence on the 
process of Catholic renewal, as will be discussed in greater detail in the follow- 
ing section. He was elevated to the cardinalate in 1629 and died in 1637. 


Significance of Pázmány 


Péter Pázmány was a Central European figure of critical significance in a num- 
ber of different domains, particularly in his theological and polemical writings, 
hisrole as an ecclesiastical organizer, and as a political figure, both as an advisor 
to the emperor and within Hungary, and these will be analysed in turn below. 


Pázmány as Theologian and Polemicist 


Sometimes referred to as the "Hungarian Bellarmine”, Pázmány was clearly the 
product of the Jesuit theological tradition. He drew heavily on Bellarmine's 
controversial writings and his former rector also shaped his ecclesiology, but 
he was substantially indebted in addition to Francisco Suárez, particularly in 
his understanding of the Incarnation, to Gregorio de Valencia's discussions of 
faith, and to Gabriel Vásquez in refining his theology of grace and free will. 
Outside Jesuit ranks, Thomas Stapleton was another vitally important intel- 
lectual influence. But Pázmány was also a creative and original theologian who 
contributed to, and refined, the Society's tradition. Indeed, it was his original- 
ity concerning the relationship between liberty and grace which brought him 
into conflict with a Molinist colleague Decker during his second period at 


36 Hungary formed part of the extremely large Austrian province within the Society of Jesus, 
from which the independent Czech province was created in 1622. Naturally many 
Hungarians were discontented with this situation and aspired to follow the Czech exam- 
ple and establish an independent province: see László Lukács, A Független Magyar 
Jezsuita Rendtartomány kérdése és az Osztrák Abszolutizmus (1649-1773) (Szeged, 1989). 
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Graz. While respectful of Aquinas, whose Summa was the core text for Jesuit 
theological study, he was sensitive also to the evolution of Aquinas's thought.?7 
He was a forerunner in Catholic theology in his acceptance of the inadequacy 
of more traditional discussions concerning the nature of the true Church to 
confront the arguments of non-Christians, and threw himself with his custom- 
ary energy into the double task of contemporary theology in proving both the 
rationality of accepting Christian revelation and in asserting the superiority of 
Catholicism among competing Christian confessions.?® 

Despite the significance of his Latin theological writings, it was his extraor- 
dinary exploitation of the native Hungarian vernacular which marked him as 
the most important polemicist and devotional author of his era in Hungary. 
Pazmany’s Kalauz (Guide to Divine Truth) was arguably the most important 
Hungarian religious text of the century. After its first publication in 1613 it reap- 
peared subsequently in several revisions, reaching its final form in the edition 
published in the year of the cardinal’s death in 1637. Also of seminal impor- 
tance were his collected sermons which were published shortly before his 
death and which he personally seems to have intended particularly for use by 
lay Catholic pastors in areas destitute of priests, but which subsequently came 
to be seen as vital elements in the armoury of the Hungarian Catholic clergy in 
the century after his death.?? His translation into Hungarian of Thomas a 
Kempis's Imitation of Christ has also been recognized as a landmark text in the 
development of literary Hungarian.*° 

Pázmány's vernacular writings were critical in helping to shift the confes- 
sional balance in early 17th-century Hungary. It has been estimated that nine- 
tenths of the vernacular religious literature of 16th-century Hungary was 
written by Lutherans and Calvinists (for further discussion see Chapter 15).*! 
Pázmány's enormous output on its own helped to redress this situation. More 
pertinently his work altered the entire dynamic of confessional debate. He 
insisted that the burden of proof lay properly on his Protestant opponents 
since they were the innovators. His scholarship, combined with a literary 
hyper-activity, helped to fashion a lethal polemical cocktail. Following the first 


37  Adetailed discussion of Pázmány's theology can be found in Ferenc Szabó, A Teológus 
Pázmány: A grazi "theologica scholastica" Pázmány müveben (Rome, 1990), see esp. pp. 
254-266. 

38 Gustave Thils, Les Notes de l'Eglise dans l'apologétique catholique depuis la réforme 
(Gembloux, 1937). 

39 Antal Molnar, Katolikus missziók a hódolt Magyarországon 1 (1572-1647) (Budapest, 2002), 
p- 431. 

40 Őry and Szabó, “Pázmány Péter,” p. 48. 

41  lbid,p.ai 
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appearance of Pazmany’s Kalauz (Guide) for instance, Hungarian Lutheran 
interests were sufficiently exercised to commission a Latin translation which 
was then sent to Wittenberg for a detailed refutation, eventually undertaken 
by the eminent theologian, Friedrich Balduinus. A decade later a reply, 
Phosphorus Veri Catholicismi, emerged.*?? But Pázmány's own vernacular 
riposte appeared within a calendar year. He had earlier demonstrated similar 
speed in crafting an answer to Peter Alvinczi's indignant response to his earlier 
polemical masterpiece, Ót Szép Levél (Five Beautiful Letters). 

The extraordinary interest of Pázmány's polemical writings is only enhanced 
by the personal success that he evidently enjoyed in the task of conversion. 
Rather than merely an intellectual or theological debate, the Kalauz (Guide) 
was consciously designed as a proof-text of the claims of Catholicism to be the 
unique Church of Christ. Not all the arguments that he deployed were particu- 
larly edifying. It is notable that Pázmány continued to structure his arguments 
against Calvin based on his insistence that the French theologian did not 
believe in a single clause of the Apostle's Creed. Many of his attacks against the 
chief reformers bordered on intellectual dishonesty and were at odds with his 
avowed intention to eschew all falsehood.^? Although based on selective, 
though accurate, quotations from their writings, his common modus operandi 
was to present his opponents' words with no reference to context. For example, 
in the fifth of the general points from which he deduced that Calvin did not 
believe in the Creed, Pázmány used quotations from Calvin's commentaries 
and from the Institutes, adding numerous references to represent Calvin's con- 
viction that all human works were imperfect and corrupted and that God finds 
nothing in us other than filth and corruption. Pázmány concluded that accord- 
ing to Calvin's own opinions he lacked the true faith by which he could believe 
in the Creed.** 

Intandem with such meretricious polemic, however, Pázmány also deployed 
more important arguments. In the same section, for instance, two of the great 
previously-rehearsed themes of his book, namely that the tradition of the 
Church was necessary both in defining the canon on which its teachings were 
based, and in the interpretation of that canon, provided the background to a 


42 Friedrich Balduinus, Phosphorus Veri Catholicismi: Devia Papatus, & viam regiam ad 
Ecclesiam vere Catholicam & Apostolicam fideliter monstrans, facemque praelucens legenti- 
bus Hodegum Petri Pazmanni olim Jesuitae, nunc Cardinalis Ecclesiae Romano-Papisticae 
(Wittenberg, 1626). László Barta, "Adatok a Kalauzra Adott Wittenbergi Válasz 
Készítéséhez" in Pázmány Péter és kora, pp. 268-273. 

43 Péter Pázmány, Hodoegus. Igazságra vezérlő Kalauz (Nagyszombat, 1637), p.vi. 

44 Pázmány, Kalauz, pp. 453-454. 
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searching investigation of Calvinist belief. Again, he made highly selective use 
of quotations but the more telling point was the manner in which he fastened 
on Calvin's inability to ascribe the Creed to the Apostles (Institutes 2:16:18). 
Pázmány's deduction that in this fashion Calvin removed the certainty of truth 
from the Creed, which was not of scriptural provenance, ignored the French 
reformer's explicit insistence on its sacred status but the argument effectively 
highlighted the rather problematic fashion in which Calvin maintained its 
authority.^5 

A constant theme of his masterwork concerned the rationality of Catholic 
belief. Only a tyrant God would leave humanity without a clearly identifiable 
institution to fulfill the promises of Matthew 16:8 and Ephesians 4:14.46 He 
insisted that it was not consonant with God's grace that so many people, 
including saints, could have been left in the darkness of what the reformers 
called “Papistry” and that it was simply incredible that there was no record of 
true Christian opposition to what reformers categorized as the church of 
Antichrist for one thousand years before Luther.” Underpinning his argu- 
ments was a comprehensive knowledge of Scripture, the Church Fathers, and 
a vast array of Catholic theological authors. But he was also deeply versed in 
the works of Lutheran, Calvinist, and English authors, such as William 
Whitaker, all of whom were deployed against each other. And while his argu- 
ments were conveyed at enormous length they were couched in limpid and 
sometimes waspishly funny prose.*8 


Leadership in Catholic Renewal 


Aside from his literary endeavours, Pázmány played a key organizational role in the 
restructuring of Hungarian Catholicism in the two decades after his elevation to 
the primacy. A leitmotiv of his organizational strategy was the provision of ade- 
quately trained clerical personnel which would be critical both in continuing the 
process of noble conversion, in which he himself had been an active participant 
since the beginning of his pastoral ministry,*9 and in the evangelization of the gen- 
eral population in the large swathes of territory which the conversion of magnates 


45 lbid. p.453. 

46 Ibid. p.358. 

47 Ibid. p.184. 

48 See for instance ibid., p. 368. 

49 Peter Schimert, “Peter Pázmány and the Reconstitution of the Catholic Aristocracy in 
Habsburg Hungary, 1600—1650" (Ph.D., University of North Carolina, 1989). 
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was opening up. Pázmánys activity can certainly be located within a wider pattern 
of creation of rival confessional educational establishments during the 1620s and 
1630s. During this period Wittenberg remained a key destination for Lutherans 
while the Reformed were forging new links in the Dutch Republic after Heidelberg 
was occupied. In 1622 the Transylvanian diet supported Gabor Bethlen's plans for a 
Reformed college in the principality.5° For Catholics, new ventures were initiated in 
Rome, Vienna, and Trnava (Nagyszombat, Tyrnau). 

A critical institution with regard to Hungarian Catholicism was the Colle- 
gium Germanicum-Hungaricum in Rome. Prior to Pázmány's appointment as 
primate, the allotted quota of Hungarian places within the institution had 
generally not been filled. Determined to augment the number of Hungarian 
graduates, he made every effort to ensure that the twelve Hungarian places in 
the college were constantly filled and that adequate travel expenses were avail- 
able. His personal efforts resulted in thirty-five to forty students making their 
way to the institution.5! He was also active in promoting the education of 
Hungarian and Croatian priests at the University of Graz. He finally accom- 
plished a long-term objective in providing a secure basis for the training of 
priests for the lands of the crown of St Stephen when an institution for that 
purpose, the Pázmáneum, finally opened its doors in Vienna in 1624. Within 
fourteen years it produced sixty-three effectively trained priests for the 
Hungarian church and by 1636 it had another sixty-two students in training. He 
also contributed both financial and moral support to the establishment of 
seminaries in Gyór (Raab) and Bratislava. In 1631 he played an important role 
in the creation of a seminary at Trnava. Aware from his personal experience of 
how valuable Catholic schools could be in promoting conversions, he emphasized 
too the importance of secular education. In the teeth of local urban opposition 
he pushed forward the opening of new colleges in Bratislava, Sopron (Ódenburg), 
Humenné (Homonna), and Satu Mare (Szatmár). The crowning of his educa- 
tional efforts followed in 1635 with the creation of the University at Trnava with 
a foundation of one hundred thousand forints, to which he had contributed 
generously. The archbishop himself claimed that more than two-thirds of his 
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"The Collegium Germanicum Hungaricum in Rome and the Beginning of the Counter 
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revenues were directed to such purposes and he may have spent as much as 
one million forints upon them during his tenure in the primacy.?? 

Trnava was destined to become the key Catholic centre in Hungary for mission 
endeavours to the east and south.53 Centred in the archbishopric of Esztergom, the 
actual archiepiscopal seat being under Ottoman control, the university represented 
a creative collaboration between the Society of Jesus, which supplied the teaching, 
and the primate of Hungary, who enjoyed rights of supervision over the institution. 
It was to become an important educational centre not only for Jesuits but for the 
secular clergy of the kingdom. Ferdinand 11 immediately offered both royal and 
imperial recognition to the new institution but Urban vii, in a fashion reminsiscent 
of other Papal-Habsburg conflicts over the direction of educational establishments, 
opted to withhold confirmation of its status.”* 

Finally, we should note that while Pázmány was not afraid of taking inde- 
pendent action, as for instance in his personal authorization for the publica- 
tion of a Hungarian language Bible without the explicit approval of the Holy 
Office,°? he also worked to fashion a corporate approach to Catholic renewal 
through episcopal conferences and, from 1629, annual diocesan synods. 


Political Role 


Pázmány played a key political role on the national stage, not least in securing the 
combative Ferdinand ırs election as king of Hungary in 1616. Pázmány firmly identi- 
fied the cause of Hungarian Catholicism both with the rights of the Hungarian 
nobility and with the Habsburg monarchy. He was thus a major contributor to what 
became the most significant element of the alliance that ultimately oversaw the 
recovery of Catholicism as the majority confession in Hungary during the 18th cen- 
tury56 Pázmány was intensely conscious and proud of his Hungarian identity. He 
deplored the destruction of the kingdoms former glory and, while he dreamed of a 
European coalition to push back the Turkish conquest, in its absence he was pre- 
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pared to grant religious liberties to Protestants to prevent further advances of Turkish 
power. He consistently placed the emphasis of Catholic renewal on missionary and 
educational work rather than the deployment of state coercion. As archbishop of 
Esztergom he increasingly seems to have become aware of the importance of the 
survival of the independent Transylvanian principality as an important counter- 
weight to German dominance of his native land.5” 

In his position as primate, Pazmany emerged as an important advisor to the 
emperor.*® Increasingly his counsel ran counter to that of his former colleague, 
Lamormaini, Ferdinand ır’s confessor. In terms of religious conversion, Pázmány 
favoured non-forcible approaches. Not only were coercive measures not practi- 
cable in Hungary, but he believed that the effects of Habsburg policy in Austria 
also had negative effects in his homeland, by stoking Protestant defensiveness 
and aggression and also causing the migration of Austrian Protestants to 
Hungary? In 1632 he was dispatched as imperial envoy to Rome in an effort to 
secure further assistance from Urban virt. His mission enjoyed only indifferent 
success. Certainly the level of financial support for which the emperor was hop- 
ing was not forthcoming, although the mission did spur papal diplomacy 
towards renewed if ultimately unsuccessful efforts to broker peace between the 
warring Habsburg and Bourbon dynasties.®° Pázmány also emerged in strong 
contradistinction to Lamormaini as an influential advocate of a compromise 
peace with German Protestants which would preserve the position of 
Catholicism.® Given the narrow circle from whom the emperor accepted advice, 
and his tendency to seek religious conviction in his political circle, the impor- 
tance of Pázmány's moderate positions on the road to the ultimate achievement 
of the 1635 Peace of Prague was therefore of particular significance.9? 

What distinguished Pázmány above all was the number and breadth of the roles 
that he filled. He was the most important Catholic controversialist of his day in 
Hungary. However, unlike many of his contemporaries across the Continent, 
Pázmány was not merely a literary warrior. He had actual experience of living and 
debating with Protestants and considerable success in personal conversions. In this 
regard his closest analogue might be a prelate such as another convert from 
Calvinism, Cardinal Jacques Davy du Perron in France, rather than figures such as 
Bellarmine or Suarez. Like du Perron also, he developed into a significant homme 
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daffaires and a royal advisor, as well as an ecclesiastical organizer who left an 
unmistakeable stamp on the Catholicism of his country. The product of an era 
where it was simply not possible to employ in Hungary the coercive measures of 
which the Habsburg dynasty made successful use in Austria and Bohemia, it was 
Pazmany’s great achievement, with the support of the Habsburg court, to push 
forward policies of conversion through education and debate and to become one 
of the principal architects of a notion of an authentically Hungarian Catholic iden- 
tity, firmly anchored in the rights of the native nobility. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Orthodox Reform in the Polish-Lithuanian 
Commonwealth 


Liudmyla Sharipova 


“Are you, the Ruthenian, not suffering from infantile reasoning, you who used 
to be a pious Christian...but having lived with the Poles you became child-like 
and divided, abandoned Christ and split into the Papist, the Evangelical, the 
Anabaptist, and the observer of the Sabbath?”! Thus the monk Ivan Vishenskii 
(c. 1550-1620), a self-appointed guardian of his nation’s ancestral faith, chided 
his Orthodox compatriots and fellow-believers, writing from the spiritual 
heights of Mount Athos. Contrary to the prevalent opinion in contemporary 
historiography that the Eastern Orthodox Church remained unaffected by the 
spread of Protestantism,” Vishenskii’s diatribe highlights both the fears of 
Orthodox religious activists and the realities of the confessional situation in 
Poland-Lithuania at the turn of the 16th and 17th centuries. 

To the historian of religious change in Europe in its evangelical forms, such 
as the German, Swiss, or English Reformations, the truth of the statement that 
“the Orthodox churches have not experienced a Reformation” seems incontro- 
vertible.? Indeed, in no area of Europe, where the population was exclusively 
or predominantly Eastern Orthodox in the early modern period, did 
Protestantism become a religion of the elites or of the masses. This was not 
always for lack of trying on the part of secular rulers who at times adopted new 
religious teaching and wished to impose it on their subjects.* Yet those schol- 
ars whose expertise extends to Catholic revival in the 16th and 17th centuries 
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should think twice before dismissing the Orthodox Church as a potential area 
of research into the processes of religious renewal in the confessional age. 
Linguistic barriers, political dislocations of the twentieth century, and a 
fragmentation of vision attendant on narrow historical specializations have 
conspired to obscure the attempts within the Orthodox Church to give it anew 
lease of life in the atmosphere of intense confessional rivalry characteristic of 
the period of religious change. To begin with, the range and availability of 
documentary evidence have largely determined historiographic outcomes. 
From the 1840s to the start of the First World War, learned associations in 
Imperial Russia, such as the national and regional Commissions for the Study 
of Archaeography (“arkheograficheskie komissii"), undertook a series of large- 
scale publishing projects, aimed to make widely available documentary mate- 
rials from the late medieval and early modern periods.? Despite an occasionally 
tendentious selection of documents, for example, suppressing material that 
could belie Imperial Russia’s “historic claim” to its western borderlands against 
the counter-claims of Polish nationalists,® this was a pivotal development that 
gave momentum to subsequent conceptualisation of the history of the region. 
By 1914 extensive publication of primary sources had enabled historians to pro- 
duce a range of scholarly contributions that shed light in particular upon the 
effects of the spread of Protestantism on the Eastern Orthodox Church in the 
Commonwealth.” Other scholars’ exploration of the subject was based on 
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unpublished sources discovered in local libraries and archival holdings.® At the 
same time, the stimulus provided by Catholic reform and Counter-Reformation 
in Poland received extensive coverage in imperial historiography, in large part 
due to the lasting legacy of the Church Union of Brest.? 

Following the interruption of regular scholarly activity in the former Russian 
Empire during the revolutionary period, the strait-jacket of Marxist confor- 
mity imposed on historical studies in the Soviet Union from the late 1920s 
made it all but impossible to conduct serious research in religious history. 
Although outside the country émigré ecclesiastical historians and some 
European scholars strove to keep alive the subject of the impact of the 
European Reformations on the Orthodox renewal of the 16th and 17th centu- 
ries, on the whole it remained outside the mainstream of historical debates.!° 
The easing of ideological restrictions and the eventual dissolution of the Soviet 
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Union enabled historians in its emergent successor states to re-enter normal 
professional discourse and produce research, in which immediate access to 
sources could be married to up-to-date methodologies in Reformation studies, 
notably by Mikhail Dmitriev, Boris Floria, and Serhii Plokhy.!! The next two 
decades witnessed the appearance of further important contributions from 
students of Orthodox religious history in Eastern Europe and North America.!? 
These significant advances notwithstanding, the effect on the Orthodox 
Church of religious changes that overtook continental Europe in the early 
modern period still remains peripheral to Reformation studies generally. Most 
importantly, existent research leaves significant gaps in our knowledge of local 
and regional responses to religious change in the Orthodox lands of the Polish- 
Lithuanian Commonwealth, the rise of anti-clericalism attendant on the 
heightening of religious fervour from the 1560s onward, detailed quantitative 
evaluations of the distribution of confessional allegiances following the split 
of the Orthodox Church into two Eastern Rite confessions in 1596, and the 
extent of social disciplining, which accompanied the process of Orthodox con- 
fession building. 
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12 David A. Frick, Meletij Smotryc'kyj (Cambridge, MA, 1995). Borys Gudziak, Crisis and 
Reform: the Kyivan Metropolitanate, the Patriarchate of Constantinople, and the Genesis of 
the Union of Brest (Cambridge, MA, 1998). Margarita Korzo, Ukrainskaia i belorusskaia 
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Reformacja w Polsce 51 (2007), 151-175. Dovbyshchenko, Volyns’ka shliakhta. 
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This chapter offers a synthesis of interpretations of the rejuvenation of Ortho- 
dox religious life in the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth found in Polish, 
Russian, Ukrainian, North American, and Western European historiography. It 
is informed by my research into the intellectual origins of the reforms of the 
Metropolitanate of Kiev in the 17th century? The discussion that follows will 
address four major points: first, exogenous Protestant influences on the Eastern 
church, facilitated by the high level of constitutionally-guaranteed confes- 
sional toleration in Poland-Lithuania; secondly, the position of the Orthodox 
Church vis-a-vis the Eastern patriarchs, the Polish-Lithuanian state, and the 
relationship between the Orthodox Church hierarchy and the laity; thirdly, 
endogenous reforming tendencies at the grass-roots level and the response of 
the Orthodox episcopate to this challenge; and fourthly, the significance of the 
realignment of the Metropolitanate of Kiev in tune with the realities on the 
ground, presented by the shifting confessional situation.!* Two overlapping 
trends can be distinguished in the reform movement within the Orthodox 
Church in our period: what may be called “Estates-driven” reforms (1586-1632), 
as against the reorganization of religious life promoted by the church hierar- 
chy (1590-1646). The former involved townspeople and the Orthodox nobility 
and may be provisionally categorized as calls for a bottom-up religious change. 
Conversely, the legally-enshrined noble profile of the Orthodox episcopate and 
its reliance on the state for the realization of their reforming projects makes it 
possible to describe them as top-down reforms. 

Confronted with the new doctrinal certainties of Latin Christianity, early 
modern Orthodox theologians hurriedly tried to find an answer to this shift of 
tectonic plates. While considered in its own terms the Eastern church could 
still pride itself on being unfettered by excessive regulation, contemplative and 
holy, to outside observers, caught up in their own struggles for confessional 
identity, it increasingly appeared to be obscure, inward-looking, and mori- 
bund. Flailing about in the absence of a fixed, universally accepted Orthodox 
credal tradition, generations of Orthodox reformers would seek to align their 


13 See Liudmila V. Charipova, Latin Books and the Eastern Orthodox Clerical Elite in Kiev, 
1632-1780 (Manchester, 2006). 

14 Cf. the term aggiornamento (Ital., “bringing up to date”) borrowed by Vittorio Peri from 
the era of the Second Vatican Council: Vittorio Peri, “Beresteis’ka uniia u ryms’komu 
bachenni,” in Istorychnyi kontekst ukladennia Beresteis'koi unit i pershe pouniine pokolin- 
nia: Materialy Pershykh "Beresteis'kykh chytan”, ed. Borys Gudziak (Lviv, 1995), p.8. 
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dogmatic teaching with either Catholic or Protestant positions in the hope of 
finding a “third way” that would be generally acceptable to the Eastern church.!* 
The frequency of references in Orthodox religious writings of the early 
modern period to the first seven ecumenical councils (325-787) is an indica- 
tion of how far their decrees served to fill the gap left by the centuries of under- 
regulation. In a missive to the Lutheran theologians of Tiibingen, Patriarch 
Jeremiah 11 stated that he would say “nothing originating of ourselves, but 
(what is pertinent) from the holy Seven Ecumenical Synods"!6 A quarter of a 
century later the author of a 1602 anti-Protestant pamphlet drew a direct link 
between the condemnation of iconomachia (the war against icons) by the 
Second Council of Nicaea and the rise of Protestant beliefs in late medieval 
and early modern Europe." The anachronistic nomenclature consistently 
applied to Protestant denominations in polemical treatises penned by the 
Orthodox labelled them “Arians”, “Nestorians”, or “Apollinarians”, and more 
generally as “heretics”, an attribution seldom applied to Roman Catholics.! 
The extract from Vishenskii’s writings cited at the beginning of this chapter 
testifies to the variety of religious creeds then extant in Ruthenia. This term, 
widely used in contemporary sources in its Slavic form “Rus” or its Latinized 
version “Ruthenia’, originally described followers of the Orthodox religion. 
They constituted the majority or an important minority in the eastern and 
north-eastern parts of the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth (territories 
roughly coinciding with modern-day Ukraine and Belarus).!? The concession 
of religious rights to nobles by the terms of the 1573 Confederation of Warsaw 
turned the Commonwealth into a safe haven for a multitude of Protestant 
groups, including those of a radical nature persecuted elsewhere in Europe, 


15 See David A. Frick, “Misrepresentations, Misunderstandings, and Silences: Problems of 
Seventeenth-Century Ruthenian and Muscovite Cultural History,” in Religion and Culture 
in Early Modern Russia and Ukraine, eds. Samuel H. Baron and Nancy Shields Kollmann 
(De Kalb, IL, 1997), p. 151. Bortnik, “Problem tolerancji w prawosławnej myśli teologicznej,” 
p- 160. 

16 George Mastrantonis ed., Augsburg and Constantinople: The Correspondence between the 
Tübingen Theologians and Patriarch Jeremiah 11 of Constantinople on the Augsburg 
Confession (Brookline, MA, 1982), p. 31. 

17  Arkhiv IuZR, part 1, vol. 8 (Kiev, 1914), pp. 69-70. 

18 See for example Pamiatniki polemicheskoi literatury v Zapadnoi Rusi (Russkaia istoriches- 
kaia biblioteka, 7), 2 (St Petersburg, 1882), col.936. Shcheglova, Virshi prazdnichnye i 
oblichitel'nye na arian, pp. 102-103, 105, 109-111. Arkhiv IuZR, part 1, vol. 8, pp. 18, 47. 

19 The term may also be applied to the same geographical area by extension. This meaning 
is distinct, however, from that of the Palatinate of Ruthenia or Red Ruthenia, the area that 
became known as Eastern Galicia following the partitions of Poland. 
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such as the Anabaptists and Antitrinitarians (for discussion of the Confed- 
eration, see Chapter 2).?? Contrasted with the set ways and frequently low level 
of education displayed by Orthodox clergy, Protestant fervency of belief and 
intellectual appeal exerted a powerful attraction upon many Orthodox nobles. 
The new religion also held the promise of relieving them from clerical domina- 
tion and promoting noble leadership in church affairs.?! A number of promi- 
nent Orthodox noble families converted to Calvinism and Antitrinitarianism in 
the 1560s. Other magnates, such as the eminent patron of Orthodox religion 
and culture Prince Constantine Ostrozskii (1526-1608), showed an interest in 
Protestant teaching and extended their patronage to Protestant scholars.?? 
Following the 1569 Union of Lublin, which permanently brought the Kingdom 
of Poland and the Grand Duchy of Lithuania under the same political authority, 
while allowing the latter to retain broad autonomous powers, there were nearly 
400 Protestant congregations, mostly Antitrinitarian, in Ruthenia.?? A Catholic 
polemicist argued that in the Navahrudak region of Lithuania, only sixteen out 
of about 600 Orthodox noble families had managed to resist Protestant prosely- 
tizing.?* Even allowing for inevitable exaggeration, the impact of Protestantism 
is impossible to overlook. Under the terms of the Warsaw Confederation, a lord 
who converted to another religion had the right to demand that the population 
living on his estates followed suit.25 Noble conversions, therefore, could have 
broader social consequences. 


20  Onthe Confederation of Warsaw see Andzhei Sulyma Kamins’kyi, Istoriia Rechi Pospolytot 
iak istoriia bahatiokh narodiv, 1505-1795: hromadiany, ikhnia derzhava, suspil'stvo, kul'tura 
(Kiev, 2011), pp. 68-69. 

21 Ohienko, “Katolyts’ka reaktsiia,” in idem, Ukrains'ka tserkva, p. 184. Bortnik, "Problem tol- 
erancji w prawosławnej myśli teologicznej,” p. 162. 

22  OrestLevitskii, “Sotsinianstvo v Pol’she ilugo-Zapadnoi Rusi,” pp. 29, 38. Ohienko, “Reformatsiia 
v Poľshchi,” in idem, Ukrains’ka tserkva, pp. 174-175. Dovbyshchenko, Volyns'ka shliakhta, 
PP. 403-405, 409-13. 

23 Williams, “Protestants in the Ukraine,” p. 42. Compare with the report of the Jesuit 
Antonio Possevino that on his visit to Transylvania in 1584 he "found approximately 500 
Protestant preachers...of whom 200 were Calvinist, 200 Lutheran and 100 Unitarian" cited 
in Joachim Bahlcke, “Calvinism and Estate Liberation Movements in Bohemia and 
Hungary (1570-1620)," in The Reformation in Eastern and Central Europe, ed. Maag, p. 78. 
On the Union of Lublin see Harry E. Dembkowski, The Union of Lublin: Polish Federalism 
in the Golden Age (East European Monographs, 66) (New York, 1982). Kamins’kyi, Istorüa 
Rechi Pospolytoi, pp. 55-65. 

24 . Pamiatniki polemicheskoi literatury v Zapadnoi Rusi (Russkaia istoricheskaia biblioteka, 
19), 3 (St Petersburg, 1903), cols. 213-14. 

25 See Orest Levitskii, “Predislovie,” pp. 48-49. Dovbyshchenko, Volyns'ka shliakhta, pp. 465-466. 
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If the increasing availability of Protestant biblical translations into the uni- 
versally accessible Polish language was worrying, the appearance of the Bible 
and printed Protestant catechisms in Ruthenian was an unambiguous sign of 
Protestant proselytizing aimed at Orthodox audiences.?6 Such apprehensions 
were not without grounds; a few decades earlier, the publication in 1544 of a 
Lutheran catechism in Slavonic characters in Sibiu (Hermannstadt) in 
Transylvania, specifically targeted Orthodox Romanians. In 1559 a Romanian- 
language Lutheran catechism was forcibly imposed on the Romanian churches 
of the district of Brasov (Kronstadt).2” As observed by Maria Crăciun, attempts 
at the dissemination of Protestant translations of the Scripture and other 
works in Romanian printed in Germany for the Orthodox population of 
Moldavia in 1562-1563, was an indication of reformers’ “interest in fostering the 
Reformation in Orthodox settings”?8 By contrast, in the Polish-Lithianian 
Commonwealth polemical anti-Protestant treatises by local Orthodox activists 
continued to circulate in manuscript form up until the end of the 16th century, 
which limited and slowed down dissemination.?? Even when the printing 
press finally made its appearance among the Orthodox of Poland-Lithuania 
c. 1570, its output remained confined to liturgical texts for at least another 
decade. At a time when both Protestants and Catholics fully availed them- 
selves of the opportunities for self-promotion offered by print, the Orthodox 
seemed to let them pass. 

The arrival of the Jesuits signaled the beginning of both Catholic reform and 
the Counter-Reformation in Poland-Lithuania. From 1564 onward Jesuit col- 
leges began to be established throughout the country. By the end of the 16th 
century the order ran thirty-six schools in the Commonwealth’s important 
urban centres.?? As many as twenty-three Jesuit schools operated in Ruthenia 
alone.?! Compared with the basic nature of contemporary Orthodox schools, 


26  Levitskii, “Sotsinianstvo v Pol'she i Iugo-Zapadnoi Rusi,” p. 56. Ohienko, “Reformatsiia v 
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S.M. Plokhy, Istoriia tserkvy ta relihünot dumky v Ukraini (Kiev, 1994) 3, p. 10. 
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the growing prestige of Catholic education ensured an influx of young 
Orthodox noblemen to Jesuit colleges and, before long, Catholic conversions. 
With the confessional balance in the region shifting in favour of Catholicism, 
some newcomers to Protestantism, too, began to have second thoughts about 
their choice of religion. 

In spite of smouldering intolerance on both sides, the Catholic and Orthodox 
churches held a common legacy of shared tradition expressed, among other 
things, in the veneration of the Virgin and saints, prayers for the dead, the 
seven sacraments, the worship of images, and the cycle of fasts. With Calvinism 
and Antitrinitarianism making big strides throughout the Commonwealth, 
including Ruthenian palatinates in the east, it became increasingly clear that 
in the absence of hard and fast doctrinal certainties, any choices made with 
regard to Orthodox church life and practice were likely to bring them close to 
either side in Catholic-Protestant debates. Accustomed to living cheek by jowl 
with Roman Catholics and willing to maintain the status quo, the Orthodox 
clerical hierarchy seemed to prefer the devil they knew to a new heretical com- 
panion they disliked and feared. 

Compared with Catholicism, the structure of ecclesiastical power within 
the Eastern church has always been marked by a notable absence of central- 
ized authority. For the Orthodox believers of Poland-Lithuania, up until the 
17th century the church’s supreme power was epitomized by the combined 
authority of the four Eastern patriarchs, all of whose seats (Constantinople, 
Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem) were located in Ottoman territory by the 
early 16th century. Although the presence of patriarchal representatives from 
the Orient in Ruthenia was a constant feature of Orthodox religious life, the 
short period between 1585 and 1589 witnessed several unprecedented visits 
from the patriarchs themselves. Both the timing of their visits and the actions 
the patriarchs undertook in Poland-Lithuania suggest that they were driven by 
pastoral concerns and the desire not to let things run their course unobserved 
in this important theatre of the “triangular [confessional] struggle” between 
the Orthodox Church, Protestantism, and Rome.?2 

However well-meaning, the impact of patriarchal visits on church affairs in 
the Commonwealth was destabilizing; unaware of the subtleties of the politi- 
cal situation on the ground and not conversant with local languages, they 
interfered with matters whose complexity eluded them, offended sensibilities, 
and were prone to making hasty judgements. In addition, the patriarchs and 


kingdom of Poland see Piotr Stolarski, Friars on the Frontier: Catholic Renewal and the 
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their representatives were viewed with suspicion by the Commonwealth 
authorities, who questioned their legitimacy and intentions on a different 
level. Several visiting Greek divines, including the patriarchs themselves, were 
accused of spying and sabotage on behalf of the sultan.?? But in the long-term 
perspective, by upsetting the balance of power between the laity and the epis- 
copate, patriarchal interference provided the necessary stimulus for future 
reforming initiatives in the Ruthenian Church. Moreover, the creation of the 
fifth patriarchal see in Moscow by Patriarch Jeremiah 11 in 1589 added another 
powerful element to the complex structure of ecclesiastical authority in the 
region. It set off the process whereby the metropolitan see of Kiev, the centre 
of ecclesiastical power in Ruthenia for seven hundred years, would more or 
less unwillingly switch its canonical allegiance from Constantinople to Moscow 
almost a century later. 

In the crown lands of Poland-Lithuania royal and noble rights of investiture 
to ecclesiastical titles and properties were all too often combined with pecuni- 
ary considerations on the part of the patrons. This meant that church offices 
often went to the best connected candidate or to the highest bidder, with little 
or no regard for their qualifications or marital status (in the Orthodox Church 
twice-married individuals were deemed canonically unsuitable for church 
office). Some even refused to give up secular status and part with their wives 
and children.?^ In addition, patron-appointed lay caretakers of vacant dioceses 
and other ecclesiastical benefices openly regarded them as a source of revenue, 
especially where a different confessional allegiance made them indifferent or 
unsympathetic to the needs of the Eastern church. The tradition of secular 
patronage pervaded both Catholic and Orthodox ecclesiastical structures from 
top to bottom. This had certain practical advantages, but the political weakness 
and devolved structure of authority in the Orthodox Church made it precari- 
ously dependent on the whims of the lords.?5 After 1569, the Ruthenian Orthodox 
nobility’s exclusive right to occupy episcopal sees that belonged to the Eastern 
church was enshrined in the Commonwealth's constitution.3® Boasting an influ- 
ential and wealthy family background and presiding prince-like over vast 
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dioceses, the bishops of the Eastern church displayed little interest in maintain- 
ing priestly standards, clerical discipline, and monastic regulations. 

At the same time, in the Byzantine tradition the laity had been long accus- 
tomed to having a moderate say in ecclesiastical life. The Orthodox revival in 
Poland-Lithuania was set in motion by the burghers of Lviv (Lwöw), in the 
western periphery of the Ruthenian lands. A confraternity of laymen, which 
around 1585 organized itself around the Church of the Assumption of Our 
Lady, established a printing press, and founded a school of “Greek and Slavonic 
letters”. In 1586 they secured a charter from the visiting Patriarch Joachim of 
Antioch, which freed them from local episcopal jurisdiction and placed the 
confraternity under the authority of the Metropolitan of Kiev. Emboldened by 
patriarchal support, the Orthodox burghers of Lviv began to fashion them- 
selves as guardians of the purity of the faith.?” The confreres took their reli- 
gious liberties too far when they began to harass the bishop of Lviv for alleged 
breaches of acceptable pastoral conduct. In a letter to the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, they painted the Orthodox episcopate in an altogether negative 
light, directly attributing the current crisis in the church to their nefarious 
influence. In particular, the bishops were accused of being loath to correct the 
errors of inept priests for fear of revealing their own inadequacies.?? That the 
episcopate did not take lay meddling meekly is shown by the angry retort of 
the Bishop of Lviv, Gedeon Balaban (1569-1607), to the burghers of a small 
provincial town in his diocese who had requested that he instruct them in the 
faith and Scripture as the Apostle Paul had done: “[You say] I should teach you, 
peasant, but you have just emerged from the manure heap - what business...do 
you have with Scripture?”3? Seeing patriarchal interference as the root of the 
troubles caused him by disobedient laymen, the aggrieved Bishop Balaban is 
even reported to have taken the unprecedented step of addressing the Catholic 
Archbishop of Lviv Jan Dymitr Solikowski (1583-1603) with a tearful plea to 
help him and his fellow Orthodox bishops to rid themselves of the tyranny of 
the Eastern Patriarchs.*° 

More Ruthenian urban centres followed suit by organizing lay Orthodox 
confraternities on the template developed in Lviv, opening schools and print- 
ing presses, and similarly trying their hand at challenging episcopal jurisdic- 
tion. On his way to Moscow on 5 June 1588 the Patriarch of Constantinople 
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Jeremiah 11 approved the statute of the newly established confraternity in 
Vilnius (Wilno). The document pronounced anathema on any metropolitan or 
bishop who obstructed the confraternity’s work, made slanderous pronounce- 
ments against its members, or brought discord in their midst.*! Many Orthodox 
nobles supported the townspeople against the bishops, contributing to a per- 
ceptible divide between the clerical hierarchy and the laity. This marked anti- 
clericalism of the Orthodox laity may have originated from within the church 
itself, although it is clear that Protestant examples also played a part.*? 

One consequence of Patriarch Jeremiah’s two sojourns in Ruthenia was the 
revival in 1589 of local church synods that had not been convened in the pre- 
ceding thirty years.*? Bringing together bishops, abbots, and other ecclesiasti- 
cal officials, and lay representatives, they were traditionally viewed as the 
mainstay of collective authority within the Orthodox Church understood as 
the body of the faithful. At this juncture the Orthodox laity’s heightened activ- 
ity, combined with the bishops’ cautious readiness to cooperate, meant that a 
consensus-based church reform was still a possibility. The next such gathering 
of Orthodox dignitaries and secular activists in the Lithuanian city of Brest in 
1590 was a pivotal event that paved the way for a series of church synods that 
took place there between 1591 and 1596. They addressed educational and cul- 
tural concerns close to the heart of lay confraternities, attempted to tackle the 
problems arising from the excesses of royal and noble patronage, and moved to 
discipline the bishops. However, more than anything else, the Orthodox church 
synods of 1591-1596 put in sharp relief the relentless tug-of-war between the 
laity and the episcopate. By the end of the period this would lead to an open 
schism. 

The episcopate tried to seize the initiative at the synod of 1591; while prais- 
ing the educational and publishing activities of confraternities, they put them- 
selves in charge of the censorship of religious publications to ensure that lay 
associations “published nothing without the approval and blessing of their 
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shepherds and printed no new books based on...fanciful conceits”. The bishops 
also promised to help finance publishing enterprises and establish schools in 
their dioceses.** A series of proposals was put forward, aimed at excluding 
unworthy candidates from consecration as secular priests.*° Finally, the synod 
undertook to streamline the procedure of episcopal appointments.’ It is also 
clear that by agreeing to do so the bishops also hoped to reduce lay interfer- 
ence and to strengthen their own hand. 

In the run-up to the 1594 synod, a group of Orthodox senators and noble 
representatives produced a blueprint of reforms proposed by the Estates. This 
programme opened with a forceful statement of the centrality of confraterni- 
ties to the process of restoring the Orthodox Church to its pristine ancient 
purity.^" It also contained a demand for the bishops’ activity to be strictly regu- 
lated in ways determined by the laity. Heads of dioceses were required to give 
back church properties they had unlawfully seized and turned into private pos- 
sessions, and to give up a certain share of their income to maintain schools and 
printing presses. The bishops had to stop “electing themselves based on prom- 
ises instead of merit’, and the participation of secular delegates in episcopal 
elections was to become mandatory.*® Finally, to ensure the canonicity of 
church life, the nobles’ programme of reforms contained renewed demands 
that church synods take place on an annual basis and insisted on the perma- 
nent presence of patriarchal representatives in Poland-Lithuania.*9 

The proposals were duly considered by the synod, although in the light of 
their barely disguised militancy towards the episcopate, there is little surprise 
that only a few of them were accepted. The hierarchy of the Orthodox Church 
agreed to support the new procedure of episcopal elections at provincial diets, 
but objected to the proposed limitations on episcopal authority and the 
demand to free the publishing activity of confraternities from the bishops’ 
controls.5° Despite the synod’s seemingly reasoned response to the nobility’s 
programme of reforms, subsequent events demonstrated with great clarity 
that the episcopate was growing both weary, and wary, of lay opposition. For 
the bishops, a church in which the laity held the upper hand, chose their 
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priests, and scrutinized their behaviour and morals came uncomfortably close 
to the erroneous conceit of the Lutherans that any true believer could be a 
priest without consecration or episcopal sanction. 

While both sides in the debates now seemed to agree on the need for reforms, 
the bishops perceived them as a set of top-down measures largely aimed at 
imposing order and discipline among the priesthood and the faithful. Thus, 
proposed changes with regard to episcopal authority involved curtailing the 
power of lay patrons over church benefices at all levels. On the whole, members 
of the Orthodox hierarchy predicated their idea of reform on strengthening 
ecclesiastical structures and curtailing lay initiative. At the same time, the 
laity’s view of church reform was becoming increasingly radical, as both 
Orthodox nobility and confraternities were beginning to sound as if continued 
excesses of episcopal power were forcing them to think of ways of effecting a 
bottom-up church reform to isolate the bishops. For all their struggles against 
episcopal authority and attempts to secure a hold over education, publishing, 
and the correct interpretation of Scripture, the Orthodox laity harboured no 
desire to become Protestant. But similar problems are susceptible to similar 
solutions without deliberate imitation. The everyday reality of life in a multi- 
confessional state like Poland-Lithuania gave the opponents of broad lay par- 
ticipation in religious affairs enough experience of where this path might lead 
if things were allowed to run their course. They feared that the outcome would 
resemble just another quasi-Protestant sect. As an associate of Gedeon Balaban 
wrote in 1590: 


They [the confraternities] are beginning [to act] in the same way as Martin 
Luther, who had begun by criticizing the blessing of water, and later great 
heresies arose. For even they [the confraternities] have launched an attack 
on other sacraments, saying that confession and communion are not 
needed, except in cases of severe illness or on the verge of death... They 
already look with disfavour upon baptism, declaring that people should 
be baptized not in childhood, but at thirty years of age.5! 


The author's peculiar views of Luther's protest and evident rhetorical flourishes 
should not detract from the sense of urgency in the bishops' belief that the 
spread of Protestantism had to be stemmed. Both sides in the debate credited 
themselves with making strenuous efforts to “arrange [Orthodox] religious affairs 
in accordance with the ancient good hallowed order"*? But a dual association 
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between lay initiative in church reforms and Protestantism, on the one hand, 
and episcopal opposition to it — with Catholicism, on the other, had already been 
established by 1590. Protestant influence helped the laity formulate their chal- 
lenge to the status quo, while the bishops looked to Catholic models to buttress 
their particular view ofthe Church and their own authority. Such distribution of 
confessional preferences among the laity and the episcopate does not seem to 
have been unique to the Orthodox of Poland-Lithuania, however, as it is known 
that a succession of reform-minded Orthodox patriarchs of Serbia from Jovan 
Kantul (1592-1614) to Maksim (1655-1674) maintained contacts with Rome 
through Catholic missionaries.?? 

Following the first synod at Brest in 1590, a group of Orthodox bishops met 
to discuss their position vis-à-vis patriarchal authority, the metropolitan, and 
the laity. The possibility of forging a permanent alliance with the Roman 
Catholic church was raised. An address to the Polish King Sigismund 111 was 
put together, which stated the readiness of the episcopate to seek understand- 
ing with the Pontifical See if the Polish-Lithuanian state would guarantee the 
Eastern church the retention of its ancient privileges and established order. 
Such guarantees were certainly outside the king's limited constitutional pre- 
rogatives, but the appeal was chiefly a political move, expected to secure his 
support and intercession with Rome. In addition, the bishops may have been 
tentatively asking for Sigismund's backing in any future negotiations with the 
local Catholic hierarchy, which, as they knew only too well, would be reluctant 
to permit the Orthodox both to retain their separate rite and to increase their 
standing in the Commonwealth.** The fact that the bishops addressed their 
petition to the king before approaching the Roman Curia is an indication that 
the resolution of political issues within the Commonwealth was considered as 
a stepping stone in the subsequent talks about church union with the Papacy. 

After a period of hesitation, the laity's hostile stance at the 1594 synod finally 
propelled the episcopate into action. A bishops' meeting in Sokal approved a 
resolution to compile a list of conditions for the union of churches.55 The idea 
of a regional union between the Orthodox Church in Ruthenia and the Roman 
See had been floated before, notably by the Jesuit polemicist Peter Skarga in his 
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book On the unity of the Church of God under one shepherd, and of the Greek and 
Ruthenian apostasy from that unity.°® The ebullient mood of Skarga’s work — he 
archly proclaimed that the Orthodox stood in need of civilizing as much as 
evangelizing- makes it easy to explain why both Orthodox secular leaders and 
the Orthodox believers at the grassroots level found such an idea unpalat- 
able.®” In the preface to the second edition of his book in 1590, Skarga advised 
the reader that wealthy Ruthenians had bought out most of the initial print 
run and destroyed it out of spite. There is no question that a regional union was 
achievable in principle, but the simplicity of this solution was deceptive as it 
concealed a significant problem; clearly the weaker of the two sides entering 
the arrangement, the Orthodox Church would have to acknowledge Catholic 
supremacy. An alternative “universal” type of union with its system of geopo- 
litical checks and balances (such as approval from the Eastern patriarchs and 
support of the Muscovite tsar) held out a better guarantee of security to the 
Eastern church. The absence of a native Orthodox monarchy and state spon- 
sorship in Poland-Lithuania, as well as the lack of educational facilities run by 
the Orthodox and thus free from rival proselytizing made a regional union a 
hard act to sustain without jeopardizing the essential integrity of Eastern ritual 
and belief. 

By the end of 1594 Hypatius Potii, the Bishop of Volodymyr and Brest, and 
Cyril Terletskii, the Bishop of Lutsk and Ostrih, drew up a draft of thirty-two 
“articles” or demands of the episcopate, which were to provide the basis for the 
future union of churches. Only nine articles were directly addressed to the 
Pope, while the resolution of the remaining twenty-three depended on the 
Polish-Lithuanian state.°® In dogmatic terms the contentious issue of the pas- 
sage of the Holy Ghost (filioque) was to be resolved in line with the compromise 
reached at the Council of Florence, but the Orthodox rite was to be kept 
unchanged, and the institution of clerical marriage for secular priests pre- 
served. External jurisdiction over the Eastern church was to pass from the 
Patriarch of Constantinople to the Roman Pope. Like their Roman Catholic 
counterparts, all Orthodox bishops were to obtain the right to sit in the Polish 
Senate; the quota of their representation was to equal that of the Catholic epis- 
copate. No Greek clerics from the Ottoman territories, likely to incite confes- 
sional division, were to be allowed to cross the Commonwealth’s borders, and 
no patriarchal writs were to be effective within them. All monasteries, churches, 
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and lay confraternities of the Eastern rite were to be subjected to local bishops. 
The Orthodox clergy had to be given equal rights with Catholics (e.g. exemp- 
tion from taxes), and ecclesiastical jurisdiction was to supersede the powers of 
secular patrons. The properties taken away from the Eastern church in the past 
were to be restored, and the institution of secular caretakers of ecclesiastical 
benefices abolished. The final version of the document was approved by a 
church synod held in Brest in June 1595.5? 

A polemical pamphlet published in 1595 and attributed to Potii provides a 
glimpse of the Orthodox episcopate's vision of their church's position vis-à-vis 
other Christian confessions in Poland-Lithuania.9? Apparently intended as a 
programmatic statement about the main differences between the Orthodox 
and the Roman Catholic churches and the ways to overcome them, the work 
was in fact an attack on Protestants and those in the Eastern church sympa- 
thetic to Protestant beliefs. These Protestant sympathizers were described, 
characteristically, as *people of common, simple stock, artisans, who, having 
abandoned the tools of their trade (thick thread to make shoes, scissors, 
and bradawl), arrogated themselves to a priestly order to manipulate God's 
Scripture, nullify and twist it to make it serve their ludicrous and false 
inventions"?! The real message of the pamphlet explains the author's curious 
choice of “differences” that allegedly separated Orthodox and Catholic, but in 
fact represented a set of shared points they held against the common enemy, 
Protestantism. Thus the issues treated in the pamphlet are those of the filioque, 
existence of purgatory, papal primacy, the Gregorian calendar reform, and rep- 
resentation of the Antichrist. The push for reform was explained in the follow- 
ing way; neglected by their pastors (i.e. the Eastern patriarchs), some Orthodox 
believers strayed from the straight and narrow path and became attached to 
Protestant sectarians: "Luther, Calvin...[and] the accursed Arius"5? Others 
made a more intelligent choice and went over to the Catholics, attracted by 
good causes and a better order. The proposed union of churches would bring 
about the ancient unity, which had existed under the Fathers of the Church 
and which the bishops were now striving to re-establish.9? The centrepiece of 
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the pamphlet’s argument is the section dedicated to the claims some Ortho- 
dox picked up from Protestants, which identified the Roman Pope as the 
Antichrist.* Focusing on such familiar concerns of the Orthodox as the valid- 
ity of the seven sacraments and church tradition, iconoclasm and the venera- 
tion of saints, the author attempted to prove, if only by sleight of hand, that 
Protestants were in fact the true servants of the Antichrist.6° The work betrays 
considerable familiarity with Protestant beliefs, including brief references to 
predestination and salvation by faith alone, habitually ignored by Orthodox 
polemicists.66 This substantiates the hypothesis of Potii's authorship, since he 
had been a convert to Calvinism before reconciling himself with the Orthodox 
Church at the age of thirty-three.7 

The bishops' project expressed in the "Thirty-Two Articles" was an impres- 
sively ambitious piece of statesmanship. If fulfilled in all or most of its key 
points, it would have placed the Ruthenian branch of the church, newly uni- 
fied under papal authority, in a position of regional autonomy, unique in the 
post-Reformation Catholic world. The bishops were not mistaken about the 
enthusiastic reception from the Polish crown for their unionizing initiative, 
but they seriously overestimated the ability of the king to support it in prac- 
tice. By his decrees of 30 July and 2 August 1595 Sigismund III agreed to relin- 
quish some royal rights of patronage by accepting the proposed procedure 
of episcopal elections and agreeing to subject all churches, confraternities, 
schools, and printing presses operating in the crown lands to the bishops' juris- 
diction. But he was powerless to limit noble rights of patronage with regard to 
Orthodox benefices.6® Having initially declared his readiness to grant the 
clergy of the Eastern rite the same privileges as those enjoyed by their Catholic 
counterparts, Sigismund fell back on a more cautious declaration of intent to 
facilitate later dialogue on the subject between Catholic and Orthodox.$? The 
question of the Senate seats for the bishops of the Eastern rite lay outside royal 
jurisdiction.”° 

To receive parliamentary approval, the bishops’ initiative required noble 
support. Yet their overtures aimed at securing cooperation from the Orthodox 
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princely aristocracy, represented by Constantine Ostrozskii, had the opposite 
effect. In June 1595 the prince had a pamphlet published in Ostrih, in which 
he urged the Orthodox population of Poland-Lithuania to reject the union 
project.” Printed copies of the tract were widely disseminated throughout the 
Commonwealth. Two months later he sent a representative to the general 
synod of Protestant confessions in Torun (Thorn), calling on them to join the 
Eastern church in resisting Sigismund 111’s attack on noble liberties and even 
to consider levying troops for this purpose. It was noted in the synod proceed- 
ings that Ostrozskii’s envoy also spoke for the Orthodox senators and nobility 
of the four major eastern palatinates of Poland where the Orthodox were pres- 
ent in force: Kiev, Volhynia, Podolia, and Red Ruthenia.’* This broad secular 
support undoubtedly explains Ostrozskii’s extraordinary defiance. The king’s 
actions were regarded as an infringement of the noble right to the free profes- 
sion of religion, safeguarded under the 1573 Confederation of Warsaw. Unsettled 
by the strength of opposition to the union project, two of the seven Orthodox 
bishops: Gedeon Balaban of Lviv and Michael Kopystenskii of Przemysl and 
Sambir (1591-1609), broke ranks and declared against it.”3 In the face of grow- 
ing antagonism, the remaining pro-union bishops abandoned the initial idea 
that securing proper royal and papal guarantees of special rights and privile- 
ges for the Eastern church should precede the union agreement. Potii and 
Terletskii, the authors of the original "Thirty-Two Articles" left for Rome for the 
final stage of the negotiations. The urgency of their purpose is illustrated by 
the fact that to release funds for the trip, Terletskii requested the king's permis- 
sion to use the estates that belonged to his see reserved for the bishop's upkeep 
as security against a loan.”4 

Accustomed to the relative laxity of patriarchal controls, the Orthodox epis- 
copate was clearly unaware of the magnitude of concessions they were seeking 
from the Papacy. With the Catholic church strengthened and reassured by its 
post-Tridentine renewal, and buoyed by the heroic progress of its overseas mis- 
sions in the Indies and by recent successes of the Counter-Reformation in 
Europe, its old ecclesiological certainties seemed ever more fixed. Roman 
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emphasis on the importance of the Papacy as the visible representation of the 
invisible Christ favoured hierarchy, centralization, discipline, and universality. 
To enter into negotiations on the union of churches with a group of bishops 
merely representing a regional branch of the "schismatic" Orthodox confes- 
sion would have been tantamount to imbuing the Ruthenian archbishopric 
with the status of a separate church. Far from trying to negotiate conditions, 
the Ruthenians, like their fellow Orthodox believers elsewhere in Europe, were 
expected to renounce their dogmatic errors and obtain the hope of salvation 
in return. The preservation of the Orthodox rite, which the Ruthenian party 
upheld as the principal condition of their union project, was acceptable to 
Rome not as a means to reach a compromise solution, but only because it was 
non-essential from the Roman Catholic doctrinal viewpoint.” 

This explains why during the four months of Potii and Terletskii's sojourn in 
Rome until March 1596 no discussion took place between Roman theologians 
and the two Orthodox bishops.’6 At that time the "Thirty-Two Articles” were 
examined by the bodies in the Curia such as the Congregation of the Inquisition 
and the Greek Congregation, but the document was scrutinized for its compli- 
ance with Catholic dogma, not as an instrument in diplomatic negotiations. At 
a solemn ceremony on 23 December 1596 Potii and Terletskii read out the con- 
fession of faith prepared by the Curia officials, which complied with Catholic 
dogma both in spirit and in letter and proclaimed their fidelity not only to the 
decisions of the Council of Florence, but also to the Tridentine decrees."? The 
sheepish acquiescence of the two Ruthenian envoys to the dictates of the Curia 
has a dual explanation. On the one hand, in the face of overwhelming hostility 
from the Orthodox, Potii and Terletskii’s homecoming with the act of union 
under their belt would earn them support and protection from the crown. The 
bishops might also have hoped that diplomatic assistance from Rome would 
improve their chances of securing further concessions from the state and pla- 
cate the laity."? On the other hand, they clearly believed that they had secured 
the sine qua non condition of the union of churches as at least some of the 
Orthodox would see it: the continued integrity of the Eastern rite.’ 

A church synod convened in Brest in October 1596 publicly proclaimed the 
act of union, condemned its opponents and declared them deposed from 
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office. This famous “synod of Brest” was attended by the Metropolitan 
Michael Ragoza, the four pro-union bishops and the clergy of their dioceses 
who accepted the union, several high-ranking officials of the Polish-Lithuanian 
state, and a large number of Catholic clergy. An alternative “synod of Brest” 
that brought together supporters of the “disunited” Orthodox Church simulta- 
neously took place in the same city, attended by two representatives of the 
Eastern patriarchs, Orthodox clergy of various ranks, including the two bish- 
ops who rejected the union, heads of monasteries, and a number of noble 
deputies, predominantly from the Kingdom of Poland, led by Constantine 
Ostrozskii.®! This Orthodox synod declared the unionizing bishops impostors 
and called on the Orthodox faithful to reject the union.82 

As a result of the top-down reform led by the episcopate, the Eastern confes- 
sion in Ruthenia split into two antagonistic camps: the “Greek Catholic” and 
the “Greek Orthodox”. The Greek Catholics secured official status as the Church 
of the Eastern Rite in the Commonwealth, while the Orthodox lost legal stand- 
ing with the Polish-Lithuanian state and with it the right to a separate church 
administration, as well as any entitlement to benefices and ecclesiastical prop- 
erties. Aimed at unifying and strengthening the church, the first phase of the 
bishops’ reform caused a new schism. 

One of the most significant consequences of the loss of legal standing by the 
Orthodox Church was that it could no longer have a proper hierarchy of bish- 
ops: under the law of patronage the withdrawal of royal approbation meant 
that no episcopal appointments could legitimately take place. Five of the seven 
episcopal sees were filled with Greek Catholics. Following the death in 1607 of 
Gedeon Balaban, the Lviv Confraternity managed to install their own candi- 
date, Eustaphius Tisarovskii, on the episcopal throne and to have him conse- 
crated by the Moldavian Metropolitan of Sugeava. The demise of Michael 
Kopystenskii, the Orthodox bishop of Przemysl, in 1609 left Tisarovskii the only 
“disunited” holder of an episcopal see in the entire Commonwealth.83 Bereft of 
a duly ordained and consecrated hierarchy, the church was facing an uncertain 
future. With time the disunited Ruthenians managed to wangle a few small, 
but meaningful, concessions from the crown. In exchange for support from 
Orthodox deputies to the 1603 diet for a levy of taxes in aid of the king's war in 
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Livonia, Sigismund agreed that the archimandrites (abbots) of the Kievan 
Caves Monastery, the oldest and grandest monastery in the East Slavic lands, 
would henceforth be chosen from Orthodox candidates. In the course of the 
rebellion of Sandomierz, a segment of the nobility representing all the main 
confessions including Catholics, protested against royal abuses of power.?^ It 
resulted in a brief military alliance between the Orthodox and the Protestants, 
following which the diets of 1607 and 1609 renewed the right for the Orthodox 
to conduct religious services and for private donors to give estates as a gift to 
Orthodox monasteries and churches. This in effect legitimized the existence of 
two churches of the Eastern rite in the Commonwealth, although their posi- 
tion vis-a-vis the state was not the same.®° 

It was not before 1620 that a new, if still very much illegitimate, Orthodox 
hierarchy with Job Boretskii at its head as the Metropolitan of Kiev (1620-1631) 
was consecrated by a reluctant Patriarch Theophanes of Jerusalem (1608-1644). 
He was returning from Moscow, where he had gone to appeal for alms. Most 
of the newly appointed bishops were heads of Orthodox monasteries in 
Ruthenia.8® Unfortunately for all concerned, the timing of the consecration 
was extremely awkward, as it took place within a fortnight of the disastrous 
defeat of the Polish army by the Ottoman forces at the Battle of Cecora in 
Moldavia.®’ Predictably, the state interpreted Theophanes's role as an act of 
sabotage by an Ottoman subject, and warrants were issued for the arrest of the 
newly consecrated Orthodox bishops on charges of treason.®® As a result most 
of them were unable to reside in their dioceses and had to stay permanently in 
Kiev under the protection of the Cossacks for fear of persecution. Theophanes’s 
actions created a second set of bishops who claimed possession, at least in 
theory, of the dioceses of the Eastern church from their Greek Catholic rivals. 

The problems and contradictions tearing at the body of the Eastern church 
in the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth found expression in the life and 
career of Meletius Smotritskii (c. 1577-1633), a member of the clandestine 
Orthodox hierarchy consecrated in 1620. After an abortive course of study at 
the Jesuit academy in Vilnius and subsequent study in Germany, he wrote one 
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of the most explosive works of post-1596 anti-Catholic polemic, Threnos or 
lament...of the Eastern church.®? Apart from listing numerous examples of reli- 
gious oppression against the Orthodox Church, the treatise revealed the 
deplorable state of that church as seen from within: the avarice of bishops, 
the lack of education among the clergy, the falling away of the nobility, and the 
despair of the ordinary flock. It argued that the problems of the Orthodox 
Church did not lie in its inherently faulty nature, but rather in the absence of 
those eager and able to defend it.9° The book was reportedly read aloud at 
church services and meetings of lay confraternities, and some Orthodox devo- 
tees even ordered that they be buried with a copy in their coffins. In 1620 
Smotritskii became the Orthodox bishop of Polatsk, but he was soon forced to 
leave the Commonwealth as a result of being implicated in the gruesome mur- 
der of his rival, the legitimately appointed Greek Catholic bishop of Polatsk, 
Josaphat Kuntsevich (1618—1623). On his subsequent travels in the Orient, 
Smotritskii was apparently horrified by the popularity of Calvinist doctrine 
among the Greek divines. In Constantinople he was presented by the then 
Patriarch Cyril Lukaris (1620-1638) with his draft catechism of the Orthodox 
faith.?! Originally written in Latin and first published in Geneva in 1629, 
Lukaris's confession would be roundly condemned for its Calvinist character 
and subsequently formally rejected by six general synods of the Orthodox 
Church between 1638 and 1672.92 

Smotritskii secretly became a Greek Catholic upon his return to the 
Commonwealth, armed with a patriarchal letter that brought all lay confrater- 
nities back under episcopal jurisdiction. He then began a series of private talks 
with the members of Orthodox Church hierarchy, calling on them to repudiate 
the authority of the Eastern patriarchs and join forces with Catholicism. 
Disowned by his ostensible allies after his conversion had become public amid 
much rumour and scandal, in his later writings this embittered former cham- 
pion of Orthodoxy tried to persuade the Papacy and secular powers in Poland- 
Lithuania forcibly to compel his former co-religionists to accept the union of 
churches.?? Extreme and paradoxical as it is, Smotritskii's example is a perfect 
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illustration of the dynamics of situational responses to the position of the 
Orthodox Church vis-a-vis Catholicism and Protestantism. Smotritskü the 
commoner and lay religious activist was both the advocate and the toast of 
confraternities, a vehement critic of the episcopate not averse to applying 
Protestant polemical techniques in his own work.?^ But Smotritskii the bishop 
moved to curtail what he saw as excessive lay liberties by reinforcing episcopal 
controls over voluntary lay associations, and he came to see the blueprint of 
Tridentine reforms as the best solution for the problems of the Eastern church. 

One of Smotritskii's alleged Orthodox collaborators in his unsuccessful mis- 
sion covertly to bring about a new union of churches in 1627-1628 was the then 
Archimandrite of the Kiev Caves Monastery, Peter Mohyla. A proud scion of a 
staunchly Orthodox Moldavian princely family and church figure of consider- 
able standing, frequently described by contemporaries and later historians 
alike as a crypto-Catholic, he was no friend of Protestants. Peter's native 
Moldavia had witnessed a period of anti-Lutheran persecution under Prince 
(Hospodar) Alexandru Lápugneanu (1552-1561), in whose service his paternal 
grandfather John had excelled and whose sister he had married. John Mohyla 
could have been forced to take monastic vows in 1563 by Alexandru's successor, 
Prince Jacob Basilicos Heraclides, known as Despot (1562-1563), who had 
espoused Antitrinitarianism.?* Mohyla’s commonplace book whose records 
date to the late 1620s and early 1630s contains nearly sixty stories of miracles 
performed by the relics of Orthodox saints and Orthodox icons.?6 Many of 
these tales focused on Catholic or Protestant miscreants who had offended the 
sacred objects and swiftly received divine retribution. But Mohyla's attitude to 
different confessions is revealed by the specific linguistic tags he attached to 
their representatives. Roman Catholics were described neutrally as the people 
of "Latin" or "Polish" faith and only provoked God's wrath when they behaved 
like the iconoclast Protestants, by deriding or physically desecrating Orthodox 
relics. At the same time, the Catholic bishop of Kiev, who lectured his fellow- 
believers on the need to venerate Orthodox relics as they would their own 
saints, was shown in an altogether positive light. We even learn that his valu- 
able riding horse was cured after his master prayed before the miracle-working 
icon of the Virgin in the main church of the Orthodox Caves Monastery!9” 
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Mohyla reserved much harsher language for the Greek Catholics, whose faith 
was described as the “soul-destroying apostasy”, “gangrene”, and “cancer”.?® 
Protestants, summarily dismissed as “heretics”, also frequently earned offen- 
sive verbal characteristics; in addition, they were the only people in these sto- 
ries who occasionally converted to the Orthodox faith and stood in need of 
catechetical instruction.?? Roman Catholics simply repented — and remained 
Catholic. Mohyla's miracle tales thus convey the sense of an affinity of Orthodox 
and Catholic beliefs as much as they emphasize the absence of any similarity 
of belief between Orthodoxy and Protestantism.!00 

The start of the regeneration of the Ruthenian Church, spearheaded by 
Mohyla's visionary leadership, dates back to the foundation in 1632 of the Kiev 
College, the first institution of higher learning ever established in the Orthodox 
world. For nearly half a century Orthodox religious activists had been calling 
for the provision of educational facilities for Ruthenian youths on a par with 
the schools run by other Christian confessions. But even the best available 
schools offered curricula that did not go beyond the elementary level and 
focused on giving instruction to pupils in the "Slavonic and Greek letters" This 
kind of schooling left their graduates ill-equipped both for quotidian proceed- 
ings in the secular courts and provincial diets of the Commonwealth, which 
relied as much on Latin as on Polish, and for resisting skilful Catholic and 
Protestant proselytizing.!?! There were no seminaries for the Orthodox clergy, 
and the universally poor level of education among Orthodox parish priests 
made them a regular laughing stock for rival confessions. Mohyla's college was 
based on the failing school of the Kiev Epiphany Confraternity, which he took 
over and staffed with his associates. Like him, they had received humanist edu- 
cation in Jesuit schools in Poland-Lithuania and abroad. Unlike the previous 
generation of Orthodox literati, they were Latin scholars of considerable 
repute. The college's Latin-based curriculum embraced the seven liberal arts 
and was designed to incorporate the teaching of philosophy and theology at a 
later stage. Boys of all social conditions were encouraged to attend, both with 
a view to receiving general education and in the hope that the best students 
would subsequently choose a clerical career. Through its alumni the Kiev 
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College would prove instrumental for the revival of the Orthodox Church in 
Ruthenia and beyond, in places like Muscovy, Moldavia, and the Balkans in the 
17th and 18th centuries. 

Mohyla’s appointment as the Metropolitan of Kiev (1633-1646) was part of 
the legal restoration of the Orthodox Church in the Commonwealth, achieved 
as a result of an understanding reached between the Orthodox political lobby 
and the crown following the death in 1632 of the intolerant Sigismund 111. 
According to the “Articles of Peace”, drawn up by the Commission for the 
Reconciliation of the Eastern church, Orthodox bishops, illegally consecrated 
in 1620, were to be replaced with a new church hierarchy that would have full 
royal sanction. Following the protest of the Greek Catholic Metropolitan 
Joseph Rutskii (1613-1637) to Rome, Pope Urban viii dispatched letters to 
Prince Wladyslaw, Sigismund's son and the chief candidate for the Polish 
throne, and to the leaders of Catholic nobility in the Commonwealth, insisting 
that the “Articles of Peace” not be ratified. But the Commonwealth’s situation, 
both domestic and international, made the Pope’s demand impossible to com- 
ply with. The diet that met for the coronation of Wladyslaw Iv on 6 February 
1633 agreed to approve the “Articles”, although it stopped short of formal 
ratification.!02 

The centralized model of Orthodox ecclesiastical structure introduced by 
Mohyla incorporated both old and new elements brought together under the 
umbrella of metropolitan authority.?? In another pioneering development, 
the creation in 1634-1635 of the Ecclesiastical Consistory (metropolitan’s 
court), based on the Roman Catholic model and subordinate to the metropoli- 
tan, finally removed Orthodox clergy from the jurisdiction of the civil authori- 
ties.19* Apart from creating a system of church administration supported by 
the appointment of clerical officials, Mohyla revived the existing parallel struc- 
ture of ecclesiastical authority in the form of annual diocesan synods. Parish 
priests were expected to attend, report on their work, be examined in matters 
of clerical competence and the canonicity of their appointment, and receive 
advice on complex questions of religious practice.!® Anyone who had remarried, 
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was “arrogant, greedy, immoral, lustful, a drunkard, a speculator or a money- 
lender, not skilled in the Scriptures or, worse still, unable to read them properly, 
and those who did not confess twelve times a year” were barred from 
priesthood.!06 

Part of Mohyla’s drive toward a centralized church administration focused 
on curtailing exclusive privileges of lay confraternities, especially those that 
claimed exemption from local episcopal jurisdiction. In a move reminiscent of 
the resolutions of the bishops-led 1591 synod of Brest, Mohyla banned the con- 
fraternities from all direct contacts with the Eastern patriarchs and warned 
that any kind of privilege received in circumvention of metropolitan power 
would be invalid.!?? Blanket censorship of religious publications was intro- 
duced to prevent the multiplication and distribution of imperfect copies and 
corrupted texts. Minor skirmishes with confraternities still occurred over pub- 
lishing rights, appeals to Constantinople, or the right of election of clerical 
staff to serve in confraternity-run religious institutions.!08 However, Mohyla's 
keen political sense and long-standing ties of patronage and charity between 
his family and the Lviv Confraternity in particular, helped to maintain good 
working relations. The foundation of the Kiev College reconciled Mohyla’s 
modernizing drive for a Latin-based Orthodox education with the cultural 
aims of confraternities. Moreover, it became a major victory that marked the 
beginning of a virtual clerical monopoly in pedagogy.!°? Combined with the 
strengthening of the church hierarchy, this process finally put paid to the cen- 
trality of lay confraternities in religious and cultural matters, confining their 
activity to the upkeep of church buildings and other local concerns. It is also 
possible that the confraternities had learned the hard way the ruinous price a 
politically weak church had to pay for a running war between the laity and the 
episcopate. 

On the whole, the administrative changes introduced by Mohyla, the cau- 
tious but decisive way in which he dealt with confraternities, and his efforts to 
minimize the damage caused by the irregularities of lay patronage over clerical 
benefices all bear the trademark of the bishops’ reforms as they had been 
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conceived in 1590-1595. His overhaul of the Metropolitanate of Kiev may thus 
be regarded as the realization of the top-down programme of change, whose 
completion had eluded his predecessors. 

Much of the crisis within the Eastern church was attributable to the absence 
of a universally accepted statement of Orthodox belief. The importance of 
such confessional statements for the creation of defensible religious identities 
in early modern Europe has long been axiomatic. Possibly mindful of the divi- 
siveness of larger councils involving lay representation, during the thirteen 
years of his rule as the metropolitan Mohyla convened only one synod of the 
Ruthenian Church, called in Kiev in 1640 to discuss his Orthodox confession. 
Among its principal sources were the Tridentine Catechismus Romanus (first 
published in Rome in 1566) and the Summa doctrinae Christianae by the Jesuit 
Peter Canisius (first published in Vienna in 1554).!? A Polish edition of the 
Catechismus Romanus is found among surviving books from Mohyla's private 
library.!! Approved by the Kievan synod, Mohyla's confession needed to receive 
authorization as canonical from the Eastern patriarchs, and in 1642 its Latin 
version was submitted to the synod in Iasi in Moldavia, which also condemned 
Lukaris's “Calvinist” catechism.!? There the patriarchal representative Meletius 
Syrigos translated the text into Greek and revised several passages he found 
offensively Roman Catholic; forwarded to Contantinople, this amended ver- 
sion was declared canonical in 1643.!? Shorter versions of Mohyla's catechism 
in Polish and Ruthenian, which ignored Syrigos's corrections, were issued in 
Kiev in 1645 (and reprinted in Moscow in 1649). Syrigos's Greek version was 
published in Amsterdam in 1666, its Romanian translation in 1691, and a ver- 
sion in Church Slavonic appeared in Moscow in 1696.!^ In Steven Runciman's 
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estimation, Mohyla’s confession represented “the first attempt since the days 
of John of Damascus to give precision to the main beliefs of the Church; and it 
[tried] to answer questions that had recently arisen during discussions with 
the Western Churches”. 

Mohyla’s last project, the Euchologion, an extensive manual of Orthodox 
rites, published shortly before his death in 1646, also displayed strong 
Catholic influences.!!6 Thirty-seven of the 126 rites included in it were direct 
adaptations of Roman Catholic service-books, such as the Rituale Romanum 
(1615) of Pope Paul V.!7 The confession of faith for Protestant converts 
received into the Orthodox Church was an “emended translation of the 
[1564] Professio fidei Tridentina...and included the doctrines of transubstan- 
tiation and a third intermediate state for dead souls distinct from heaven or 
hell’"8 Superficially, Mohyla’s method of collating the fundamentals of 
Eastern Christianity with Catholic practices served a dual purpose of intro- 
ducing elements wholly lacking in Orthodox usage and substituting Catholic 
practices for already existing Orthodox rites that had become corrupted. By 
extension (and also, without doubt, by design) this emphasis on the proxim- 
ity of Catholic and Orthodox positions postulated the distance between 
Orthodox and Protestant. 

By way of conclusion we may join Meletius Smotritskii in his query addressed 
in 1629 to the “Calvinist” patriarch of Constantinople Cyril Lukaris: “in all the 
above-named articles of faith, are we in agreement with the Romans or the 
Evangelicals, or do we adhere to and confess some third, middle thing"?!? 
Whether asked in good faith or not, this is a question of fundamental impor- 
tance. Certainly encompassing Smotritskii's own chequered experience, it 
similarly applies to most other ecclesiastical figures in the Orthodox world 
who concerned themselves with trying to shape the future of their church 
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from the 1580s to 1640s: the reform-minded patriarchs, the unionizing bishops, 
and the Latin scholars of Mohyla’s Kievan milieu. David Frick attributes 
Smotritskii’s particular difficulty in answering this question to his inability to 
produce a positive statement of Orthodox belief.!20 But Smotritskii was not 
alone in this predicament, since the absence of lapidary doctrinal certainties, 
which had always distinguished the Eastern church from its Roman Catholic 
counterpart, revealed Orthodox difficulty with holding its own in the debates 
of the confessional age. While allowing for a degree of dialectical flexibility, 
habitual dislike for prescriptive regulation locked the development of Orthodox 
theological thought into a kind of a time-warp by making them dependent for 
guidance and inspiration on the only existing clear-cut set of rules: the decrees 
and canons of the first seven ecumenical councils. This may explain why 16th- 
and 17th-century Orthodox commentators kept describing Protestant beliefs 
in terms of their disregard for church tradition, corruption or rejection of 
Marian devotion, Antitrinitarianism, and iconoclastic excesses, but held 
Roman Catholicism to be free from these faults.!2! Perceptibly near-perfect 
political allies in the struggle for religious toleration, Orthodox and Protestants 
remained too far apart in doctrinal terms to form a lasting partnership outside 
the debating chamber of the diet.12? 

“History happens accidentally and through the power of specific places and 
people.”!23 Like Jorge Luis Borges's idea of a “garden of forking paths’, at its 
inception Orthodox reform held the potentiality for several futures. In the last 
analysis, the protagonists of religious renewal on all sides strove to achieve the 
same objectives, albeit by different means: to free the church of abuses, to raise 
its political and cultural status in the Commonwealth, and to fill the gaps they 
viewed as deleterious to its progress. Mohyla’s death in December 1646 and the 
outbreak of the Cossack Wars in 1648, in which religion proved to be the most 
explosive ingredient, meant that the locus of Orthodox reform had to move 
away from conflict-torn Poland-Lithuania. 
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PART 2 


Communities and Communication 


CHAPTER 10 

Social and Moral Discipline 
Alexander Schunka 
Concepts and Methods 


The concepts of social and moral discipline are closely connected to early 
modern state building as well as to the evolution of particular confessional 
milieus. These topics have become increasingly popular among historians 
of early modern Europe since at least the 1980s. The current state of research, 
however, varies widely. This overview highlights current interests while 
alluding to specifics of social and moral disciplining in the Central European 
context. It argues that, in a number of respects, Central Europe does not 
always match other regions of the Continent where more unified territories, 
more centralized, and more confessionally homogeneous structures pre- 
vailed. Admittedly, from a trans-national and comparative point of view it 
is tempting to apply historiographical concepts developed in Western 
European research on this region. Nevertheless, these models have limited 
applicability when the specifics of early modern Central Europe come into 
play. 

This is particularly true for the notion of “social discipline,” which has its 
background in German historiography (Sozialdisziplinierung). From the begin- 
ning, this concept has been associated with matters of state building, confes- 
sional homogenization, and the formation of a largely stratified, uniform 
population following the Reformation era. For decades, scholars have been 
concerned with the question of how a civilized, uniform, “modern” population 
either evolved or was more actively “formed” by ruling elites. What historians 
and social scientists often had in mind was a rather teleological approach to 
the pre-history of a largely idealized “modern” society. As early as 1900, German 
sociologist Max Weber analysed the “rationalization” of societies, a process 
that allegedly contributed to the evolution of the modern individual. Some 
decades later, and in a slightly different vein, historian Gerhard Oestreich 
developed the concept of Sozialdisziplinierung, by which he tried to analyse 
how unity was forged between the state and its citizens. His approach was 
largely based on the theoretical writings of early modern political theorists 
such as the Dutch neo-Stoic Justus Lipsius. Oestreich stressed that individual 
behaviour and moral discipline were closely connected to subordination under 
a certain authority. His idea of social discipline has become immensely popular 
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especially among historians of the Holy Roman Empire and some of its adja- 
cent territories. As has been demonstrated, Oestreich’s approach was heavily 
influenced by National Socialist ideology of the 1930s and 1940s.! 

In general terms, research on social and moral discipline at least implicitly 
aimed at explaining the historic evolution of the modern state or of modern 
society. It also drew from the works of Norbert Elias, who considered modern 
society as the product of a larger civilizational process, or, more recently, from 
Michel Foucault who has stressed the more sinister aspects of disciplining 
such as an increase in surveillance measures and the “birth of the prison" in the 
18th century? 

What has left historians dissatisfied was the question of how exactly the 
norms and rules proclaimed by certain authorities created a “homogeneous” 
society. Should normative texts (such as political treatises, legal proclamations, 
and ordinances) be taken at face value; did the early modern population really 
consider obedience to their rulers necessary; and how were norms internalized 
and their violations sanctioned? Social discipline in its German meaning of 
Sozialdisziplinierung has focused on a larger civilizational process, based upon 
a manipulation, stratification, rationalization, and homogenization of society, 
in the sense that authorities increasingly achieved control over individuals. In 
contrast, the more recent notion of "social control" stresses the rather infor- 
mal, self-regulatory mechanisms and practices within society that may have 
facilitated its functioning in the first place.? 

Where both concepts converge is that early modern societies relied upon 
discipline and order. "Social discipline" and "social control" seem to contradict 
each other in questions such as where this discipline came from, how it was 
enforced, and where it finally led. According to recent research, however, such 
a dualism can contribute to a productive, as opposed to a conflicting, relation- 
ship. Thus, a more open concept of social discipline has evolved, focusing not 
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just on norms and their transgressions but on the interactions between author- 
ities and their subjects in the process of the production of norms and the cre- 
ation of order. This perspective offers opportunities for a more conciliatory 
and less biased approach that gives credit not only to the disciplining efforts of 
the ruling elites but also to the subjects as active contributors to social order. In 
this respect, a process such as state building is considered a larger communica- 
tion phenomenon, connecting the needs for social and moral stability among 
the population with the normative efforts of rulers to create powerful states 
and to govern them according to principles of godliness, economic success, 
and political strength. Efforts at disciplining are therefore no longer seen as 
top-down processes, or political and confessional directives from the centre to 
the periphery, but rather as collaborative efforts among a number of partici- 
pating actors.* 

This paradigm shift in historiography has affected not only views on the cre- 
ation of secular norms but also has strong implications on how the establish- 
ment of different Christian beliefs after the Reformation can be analysed. The 
process of creating distinctive confessional cultures has been described as 
confessionalization (Konfessionalisierung), a term coined and developed by 
historians Heinz Schilling and Wolfgang Reinhard in the early 1980s. According 
to them, all Christian denominations aimed at distinctive systems of belief, 
based on a particular interpretation of the Bible and certain doctrinal and 
ecclesiastical traditions, from which different sets of social and moral norms 
evolved. Schilling and Reinhard viewed the creation and dissemination of 
norms, rules, and regulations concerning Christian morals, their enforcement 
as well as the sanctions against deviant behaviour, as a structurally similar pro- 
cess occurring among Lutherans, Calvinists, and Catholics alike.5 More recently 
however, historians have begun to focus on religious diversity within these 
seemingly homogeneous confessional milieus as well as on the interactions 
among different faiths. New approaches include confessional hybridity, con- 
version, and syncretism, and the flexibility of certain norms and practices.® 


4 See André Holenstein, “Introduction: Empowering Interactions: Looking at Statebuilding 
from Below,’ in Empowering Interactions: Political Cultures and the Emergence of the State in 
Europe, 1300-1900, eds. Wim Blockmans, André Holenstein, and Jon Mathieu (Farnham, 
2009), pp. 1-31. 

5 Fora recent overview see Stefan Ehrenpreis and Ute Lotz-Heumann, Reformation und konfes- 
sionelles Zeitalter, 2nd ed. (Darmstadt, 2008). Thomas Kaufmann, “Konfessionalisierung,” in 
Enzyklopädie der Neuzeit, ed. Friedrich Jaeger, vol. 6 (Stuttgart, 2007), cols. 1053-1070. 

6 Benjamin J. Kaplan, Divided by Faith. Religious Conflict and the Practice of Toleration in Early 
Modern Europe (Cambridge, MA, 2007). C. Scott Dixon, Dagmar Freist, and Mark Greengrass, 
eds., Living with Religious Diversity in Early Modern Europe (Farnham, 2009). 
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Efforts at creating confessional homogeneity that relied on social and moral 
discipline are no longer considered just a princely or ecclesiastical process 
from above, nor is it assumed that such processes were always successful. 

This diversification of research seems all the more useful when the confes- 
sional and political cultures of Central Europe are considered. What seems 
to have been a rather exceptional feature in Western Europe, namely the co- 
existence of more than one Christian denomination within the same territory, 
was the rule in large parts of Central Europe. In a number of regions, a confes- 
sional plurality was continuously present and could only be partially con- 
trolled, if at all, by policies of confessional stratification enforced by ruling 
authorities. The particular fragmentation of Central Europe is evident not only 
in its confessional dimension, but in a fascinating cultural and linguistic plu- 
ralism, in finely-tuned patterns of governance among local, intermediate, and 
central powers, in complicated legal connections to larger territorial units such 
as the Habsburg Monarchy, Ottoman Empire, or Holy Roman Empire, and in 
manorial economies whose production modes as well as social and legal struc- 
tures frequently differed from the West. These circumstances must be taken 
under consideration when researching social and moral discipline in Central 
Europe as the present chapter illustrates. The regulation and manipulation of 
peoples’ lives together with the creation of social and moral order is thus a 
multifaceted process instead of a simple contribution to a larger paradigm of 
modernization. 

This chapter addresses administrative and ecclesiastical efforts to impose 
social and moral discipline on the inhabitants of Central Europe following 
the Reformation. Since these changes affected the lives of millions of ordinary 
people, the chapter also accounts for their reactions and the strategies they 
developed to cope with such changes, strategies that ranged from acceptance 
to resistance. It focuses on the means to develop, communicate, and imple- 
ment these norms, the institutional and political framework, the degrees of 
compliance, and the methods of sanctioning what was considered inappro- 
priate behaviour. It will evaluate the contribution of the ruling elites as well as 
of the population at large to an evolution of social and moral norms, and it 
will point to its possible successes and failures. What follows is therefore nei- 
ther a geographic nor a chronological overview but an attempt to adopt a 
more systematic perspective. Sections below address in turn the role of 
legal ordinances and of secular and confessional authorities in the process 
of norm implementation. This process will then be exemplified with regard to 
re-Catholicization practices. This chapter then focuses on the communica- 
tion of norms, and a final section addresses the field of discipline and 
punishment. 
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Ordinances and the Creation of Order 


Early modern polities usually legitimized their rule through the divine right of 
kings. This entailed the duty to implement Christian norms on society in order 
to create and maintain a stable and functioning polity. Legal ordinances 
(Policeyordnungen) were among the most widespread documents by which 
authorities proclaimed norms of Christian behaviour. In the Holy Roman 
Empire for instance, ordinances can be differentiated into imperial, territorial, 
and finally the manifold ordinances and regulations at the manorial level.’ 
This variety of ordinances reflects the shared power structures that developed 
between a central government, the territories or Estates, and the local sphere 
that was typical of Central Europe. 

Ordinances focused on the orderly and godly lives of subjects and on the 
maintenance of a public morality that was considered an important basis for 
the stability of government and society. Rules thus ranged from appeals for 
regular church attendance to the accurate payment of taxes and dues. They 
contained regulations (and a range of possible sanctions) against swearing, 
luxury, magic and divination, gambling, adultery, and many other issues con- 
sidered sinful and disruptive to public order. The authorities saw their collec- 
tive task to preserve communities from evil and thus campaigned for the 
common good and social welfare from a paternalistic point of view. They 
stressed that non-compliance with their rules would provoke God’s wrath 
against the whole community through plague, natural disasters, or the inva- 
sion of the “Turkish enemy.” Ordinances were regularly renewed and publicly 
proclaimed by local administrators or clergy, sometimes from the pulpits of 
churches. Such practices illustrate the collaborative efforts between secular 
and ecclesiastical authorities in the creation and propagation of order. 

The most effective disciplinary efforts seem to have been carried out by 
local powers, sometimes in cooperation, but also in conflict, with territorial or 
central governments. Manorial legislation is considered to have had the great- 
est direct impact on the lives of most individuals. From the manorial nobility’s 
point of view, an enforcement of rules and discipline had political as well as 
economic implications. Researchers, however, disagree on the extent that dis- 
ciplining measures issued by manorial authorities and aimed at more efficient 
production strategies may have contributed to modern market capitalism at 


7 Matthias Weber, “Bereitwillig gelebte Sozialdisziplinierung? Das funktionale System der 
Polizeiordnungen im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert,” Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechtsge- 
schichte. Germanistische Abteilung, 115 (1998), 420-440. Andrea Iseli, Gute Policey: Öffentliche 
Ordnung in der Frühen Neuzeit (Stuttgart, 2009), pp. 84-95. 
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the possible expense of the economic and social liberties of manorial subjects. 
One result of such legislation may have been an increase of feudal bonds 
which, in the Bohemian lands of the 17th century, was long seen to have led 
into a “second serfdom” of the population.® 

Researchers have only recently tried to link the normative sphere of ordi- 
nances more directly to the actual practices of sanctioning their violation 
which can be traced, among other sources, from protocols of manorial law 
courts. A case study of the Bohemian territory of Frydlant (Friedland) has 
revealed that the enforcement of discipline by manorial lords was sometimes 
more disruptive to social harmony than leaving measures of “self-discipline” to 
village institutions. As opposed to rather intimidating normative statements 
found in ordinances, authorities often kept their interventions to a minimum. 
Only certain family-related issues such as illegitimate pregnancies or broken 
promises of marriage were prosecuted as they endangered social, demo- 
graphic, and economic stability. In any case, the involvement of the authorities 
often seems to have been less than ordinances suggest. If manorial lords ever 
acted as discipliners, this was not because Christian norms had to be enforced 
but out of pragmatic considerations. According to economic historian Sheilagh 
Ogilvie, the micro-perspective reveals that disciplining was “not an expression 
of the modernizing forces of the state and the market, but rather of the tradi- 
tional corporative organization of European local society.”? 

Case studies of manorial economies should, however, not hide the fact that 
great regional differences existed in enforcing ordinances, depending on the 
readiness of locals to denounce wrongdoers, on the actual power of overlords 
to prosecute delinquency, but also on their economic needs and willingness to 
impose pressure on their subjects, a strategy that always increased the risk of 
popular unrest and uprisings. The establishment of manorial economies 
(Eigenwirtschaft, sometimes in conjunction with an enforcement of serfdom 
of the subjects) together with confessional stratification and measures of 
social discipline are often seen as three aspects of a larger state building 
process.!? On the other hand, even territorial ordinances often resulted from 


8 The notion of a "second serfdom" has been heavily criticized, among others, in the recent 
overview by Markus Cerman, Villagers and Lords in Eastern Europe, 1300-1800 (Basingstoke, 
2012). 

9 Sheilagh Ogilvie, “So that Every Subject Knows How to Behave: Social Disciplining in Early 
Modern Bohemia,” Comparative Studies in Society and History 12 (2005), 38-78, here 74. 

10 Thomas Winkelbauer Österreichische Geschichte 1522-1699: Ständefreiheit und 
Fürstenmacht. Länder und Untertanen des Hauses Habsburg im konfessionellen Zeitalter, 
vol. 2 (Vienna, 2003), pp. 240-245. See contributions (especially essays by Panek, Szabö, 
and Malec) in Policey im Europa der Frühen Neuzeit, ed. Michael Stolleis (Frankfurt, 1996). 
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initiatives of the local nobility or of their communities. The production of 
order within society can therefore not be deduced merely from normative 
statements. 


A Mixture of Political and Religious Interests 


According to long-prevailing views, the centralizing policies of larger territo- 
rial units such as the Habsburg Monarchy initiated a rise of ordinances in the 
early modern era that increasingly limited the self-administrative capacities of 
local communities (i.e. manors, cities, and villages) and that successively cur- 
tailed the liberties of their inhabitants. This process went hand in hand with a 
(re-)imposition of Catholicism on a largely non-Catholic population. However, 
in many areas under Habsburg supremacy (the hereditary Austrian lands and 
Bohemian lands, including Moravia and Silesia), the political practices of 
Estates and manoriallords differed from the norms proclaimed by the Viennese 
government, sometimes up to the 1650s and beyond. There is evidence that the 
self-governance of local units such as villages was successively restricted in the 
17th century but not necessarily due to centralizing policies. In some places, 
manorial and village authorities collaborated in raising compulsory labour 
which resulted in a greater economic dependency of the rural population both 
on their overlords and village dignitaries. Thus village representatives and 
manors acted jointly for greater administrative efficiency. They also cooper- 
ated with the supervision and implementation of norms as well as the prose- 
cution of those who transgressed them.” 

A significant feature of this system was thus a rivalry among various author- 
ities on a local level such as representatives of the central government (in 
Bohemia for instance, the so-called Kreishauptleute or Hejtmané krajsti), city 
magistrates, manorial lords, and village delegates. The role of local administra- 
tors of a distant ruler (Amtleute) was especially difficult, as they often had to 
implement official legislation while participating in village governance struc- 
tures and local neighbourhood loyalties. In 17th-century Upper Austria and 
Bohemia, attempts at centralization contributed to protest and dissent and 
even to peasant revolts when social discontent mixed with religious, eco- 
nomic, and political unrest. Sometimes the suppression of uprisings such as 
the Bohemian peasants' revolt of 1680 resulted in a temporary increase in 


11 Pavel Himl, Die armben Leüte' und die Macht. Die Untertanen der südböhmischen 
Herrschaft Cesky Krumlov/Krumau im Spannungsfeld zwischen Gemeinde, Obrigkeit und 
Kirche (1680-1781) (Stuttgart, 2003). 
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interventions by the central government, in intensified control and the imple- 
mentation of harsh disciplinary measures, while in the long run it led to an 
increasing recourse to jurisdiction in order to solve conflicts. 

Urban communities constituted an important setting where multiple pow- 
ers and interests converged, especially the so-called royal free cities. They were 
governed directly by the monarchs and could, at least in theory, be affected 
more directly by centralized state building efforts — as opposed to provincial 
towns, which lay under the government of local Estates. City magistrates in the 
Holy Roman Empire as well as in Royal Prussia, Bohemia, and Hungary strug- 
gled for centuries to preserve a degree of independence against the evolving 
state.! Case studies have illuminated how they used efforts at disciplining the 
population as a political tool against other authorities, but also how overlap- 
ping claims and power structures on a local level could create particular politi- 
cal as well as religious liberties for their inhabitants. In the New Town of 
Prague, for instance, one of the four separate municipalities of the Bohemian 
capital, confessional and political stratification measures originated from 
external powers but were channeled and transformed in a local context. After 
the Battle of White Mountain (1620), collaboration as well as conflict evolved 
between several institutions over the implementation of the Catholic faith: the 
Archbishop of Prague as a representative of Rome, monastic orders that coop- 
erated with the imperial government of Bohemia, the municipal magistrate, 
and the population. Social and economic interests of the inhabitants often 
conflicted with governmental or ecclesiastical stratification policies and made 
the implementation and eventual success of norms slow if not impossible. The 
city council sometimes openly opposed Counter-Reformation measures of 
ecclesiastical and political authorities and seemed to have been primarily con- 
cerned with the maintenance of social and religious stability. Such attitudes of 
local authorities created space for secret Protestant rites of worship, for the 
ownership of forbidden books, and for subtle forms of daily resistance against 
Catholic practices.4 

The urban context illustrates how complicated the situation actually was 
and how closely the religious and political spheres overlapped. A similar 


12 Jaroslav Čechura, "Zu spät und zu friedlich? Die Bauernrevolten in Böhmen und Mähren 
1500-1800,’ in Die Stimme der ewigen Verlierer. Aufstände in der Habsburgermonarchie, eds. 
Peter Rauscher and Martin Scheutz (Vienna, 2013), pp. 119-133. 

13 Jaroslav Miller, Urban Societies in East Central Europe: 1500-1700 (Aldershot, 2008), pp. 
155-195. 

14 For the New Town of Prague see Olga Fejtová, “Jd pevně věřím a vyznavam-”: Rekatolizace 
na Novém Městě pražském v době pobělohorské (Prague, 2012). 
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phenomenon can be found among the landed Estates. In the predominantly 
Catholic Commonwealth of Poland-Lithuania, the adherents of different 
Protestant denominations survived only under the patronage of the local aris- 
tocracy. Supported by manorial lords, Protestants maintained their own 
schools and churches and conducted their own measures of discipline over 
their congregations well into the 18th century, although they faced increasing 
pressure.!® In Poland, as well as in Silesia and Moravia, competing interests 
among manorial lords led to liberal settlement policies and to a greater free- 
dom from central authorities than elsewhere. This resulted in remarkable, 
although temporary, religious liberties towards persecuted nonconformist 
groups. Local settlement policies allowed the Bohemian Unity of Brethren 
(Jednota bratrská, Unitas Fratrum), an offshoot of the Hussite movement and 
aligned with Reformed Protestantism, to leave the Bohemian lands and to 
develop its new centre in the town of Leszno (Lissa) in Greater Poland. 
Anabaptists could live quite freely in Moravia until the early 17th century, 
Schwenckfelders benefited from generous manorial policies in Silesia, whereas 
Antitrinitarians, persecuted almost everywhere else in Europe, found their 
main refuge in and around the Polish town of Raków, where they established 
an educational academy and printing centre (1602-1638). Apart from the pro- 
tection of the aforementioned groups by generous manorial lords (who often 
benefited economically from these settlers), Protestants who were expelled 
from Habsburg territories during the Counter-Reformation era often went to 
the Holy Roman Empire or to places further east such as Transylvania or 
Ottoman Hungary.!® 

The principality of Transylvania, under Ottoman suzerainty from 1541 until 
1687, with its multi-ethnic (Hungarian, Romanian, Székely (Szekler), and German) 
and multi-religious population (Calvinist, Lutheran, Catholic, Antitrinitarian, 
and Orthodox) clearly demonstrates that in Central Europe confessional strat- 
ification policies and state building did not need to be connected. In the pro- 
cess of norm implementation, Transylvania can be seen as a competitive 
arena of Christian denominations that contended with each other for the 
favour of the Estates and the population. Religious change was fluid during 
this period. As a result, there was no lasting confessional stability, perhaps 


15 Wojciech Kriegseisen, Die Protestanten in Polen-Litauen (1696-1763). Rechtliche Lage, 
Organisation und Beziehungen zwischen den evangelischen Glaubensgemeinschaften 
(Wiesbaden, 2011). 

16 A number of different religious groups are treated in Joachim Bahlcke ed., Glaubens- 
flüchtlinge: Ursachen, Formen und Auswirkungen frühneuzeitlicher Konfessionsmigration 
in Europa (Berlin, 2008). 
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with the exception of the Transylvanian Saxons who were predominantly 
Lutheran. They had their own synods and superintendents and conducted 
church visitations in collaboration with city magistrates, similar to the 
Reformed church, which included some who endeavoured to build up presby- 
terian structures and others who collaborated with secular authorities in 
enforcing social and moral discipline through visitations.!” 

An even more heterogeneous situation arose in 17th-century Hungary. In 
Ottoman Hungary, a Muslim elite ruled a state with a Christian majority that 
itself was multi-confessional. Technically, Christian subjects of the Ottoman 
sultan with the exception of the clergy had to pay special dues, the so-called 
head tax (cizye). Protestant pastors and church administrators seem to have 
been primarily concerned with the preservation of basic structures of worship 
for their congregations. The enforcement of discipline was thus not a high pri- 
ority. Finding qualified church personnel was as difficult as maintaining church 
buildings. Although Roman Catholic influence had its limits under the 
Ottoman regime, Jesuits and particularly Franciscan missionaries operated 
under Muslim rule. The Serbian Orthodox church was still a major landowner 
and maintained ties with its adherents by enforcing its own taxation policies. 
In this multi-denominational setting, interesting forms of syncretism evolved. 
Muslims and Christians visited the same pilgrimage sites. Franciscan monks 
were accused of persuading Muslims to attend confession. Christians of differ- 
ent denominations petitioned Ottoman administrators in an effort to gain 
an advantage over their confessional competitors. In general, certain adminis- 
trative and judicial structures of Christian Hungary were preserved under 
Ottoman rule which apparently contributed to social stability in this rather 
remote Ottoman outpost in Central Europe. In contrast to areas such as Bosnia, 
a thorough Islamization of Ottoman Hungary did not take place.!? 

This brief glimpse of the political and confessional heterogeneity of 
Central Europe clearly illustrates that enforcing social and moral discipline in 
this region can only be loosely linked to state building and confessional strati- 
fication. A number of denominations developed their own church organiza- 
tions that co-existed side-by-side rather peacefully with their neighbours 
(Transylvania), sometimes clashed over doctrinal or administrative issues 
(Bohemian lands), or simply struggled to secure their survival (Poland and 


17 Istvan Keul, Early Modern Religious Communities in East-Central Europe: Ethnic Diversity, 
Denominational Plurality, and Corporative Politics in the Principality of Transylvania (1526- 
1691) (Leiden and New York, 2009), pp. 262-267. 

18 Markus Koller, Eine Gesellschaft im Wandel. Die osmanische Herrschaft in Ungarn im 17. 
Jahrhundert (1606-1683) (Stuttgart, 2010), pp. 90-132. 
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Ottoman Hungary). As has been already hinted at, the greatest confessional divide, 
with massive implications on patterns of disciplining, ran between Catholic 
authorities and the non-Catholic population, especially in the Habsburg lands. 


Confessional Norms and re-Catholicization Practices 


The increase in disciplining often went along with confessional changes. A case 
in point is the re-Catholicization of the Habsburg lands from the late 16th 
century. The example of Bohemia illustrates that the re-establishment of cer- 
tain administrative structures of the Roman Catholic church after the Battle of 
White Mountain was initially pursued in a strategic partnership between the 
Habsburg regime, Rome, and the archbishopric of Prague under the leadership 
of Ernst Adalbert von Harrach. It included the installment, education, and 
supervision of Catholic clergy, the indoctrination of lay people, and the inte- 
gration of different factions of the church such as religious orders and secular 
priests. From the reign of Emperor Ferdinand 111 (1637-57) onwards, the power 
of the Habsburg state grew significantly at the cost of Roman influence, result- 
ing in a growing isolation of the episcopal clergy from secular powers and from 
the Jesuits. The career of Cardinal Ernst Adalbert von Harrach, an initial sup- 
porter of Habsburg politics, illustrates that in Counter-Reformation Bohemia a 
Catholic bishop not only had to struggle with the Habsburg centre, the nobil- 
ity, and the unruly population but also with competing Catholic institutions 
such as the Jesuit order.!? Such disputes concerned church patronage, the right 
to conduct visitations, issues of ecclesiastical property, the censorship of 
books, and conflicts over educational strategies manifested in the struggle 
between the Jesuit-dominated University of Prague and the archbishop’s semi- 
nary. Over the course of time, Roman influence gradually but consistently 
diminished, so that in the latter half of the 17th century excommunications or 
appeals to ecclesiastical courts had to be approved by the imperial, i.e. secular 
administration. This trend towards a nationalization or a regionalization of 
Catholic structures was occurring not only in Bohemia but also across the 
Habsburg lands as a whole. It resulted in a particular Habsburg Catholicism, 


19 See Katrin Keller and Alessandro Catalano, eds, Die Diarien und Tagzettel des Kardinals 
Ernst Adalbert von Harrach (1598-1667), 7 vols. (Vienna, 2010). Alessandro Catalano, La 
Boemia e la riconquista delle coscienze: Ernst Adalbert von Harrach e la Controriforma in 
Europa centrale (1620-1667) (Rome, 2005). On the establishment of Catholicism in 
Bohemia see Howard Louthan, Converting Bohemia. Force and Persuasion in the Catholic 
Reformation (Cambridge, 2009). 
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one reflected in the famous dictum of the “Pietas Austriaca” and in Emperor 
Charles vi's description of himself as “supremus advocatus et protector eccle- 
siarum,’ a title that echoed contemporary self-designations of Protestant mon- 
archs as “Defender of the Faith."20 

As evident through a popular wave of conversions when former Protestant 
nobles returned to the Roman church in the Habsburg territories around 1600, 
Catholicism won its adherents through a mixture of force and persuasion. 
Conversions often took place around visually attractive celebrations of Baroque 
Catholicism, illustrating not only the spiritual (or, perhaps, material) values of 
changing one's faith, but also the visual appeal of Catholic church services 
compared to their more sober Protestant equivalents.?! Conversions of the 
nobility and, in later years, those of the broader local population sometimes 
went hand in hand with thorough investigations of the inhabitants by so-called 
“Reform Commissions" resulting in the production of population lists. One of 
the finest examples is the “Register of subjects according to their faith" (Soupis 
poddanych podle víry) which was compiled in the Bohemian lands during the 
1650s.22 

Generally speaking, Catholic ordinances and disciplining practices such as 
visitations differed not in form but in content from their Protestant equiva- 
lents. During the Habsburg Counter-Reformation, the propagation of specific 
Catholic rites increased dramatically, such as fasting, confession, and commu- 
nion, the production of Beichtzettel (certificates of confession), the prohibition 
of Protestant devotional practices and Protestant literature. Heretical books 
were not only censored but on occasion publicly destroyed by the town execu- 
tioner. In 1714 in the Silesian town of Cieszyn (Teschen) boxes of Lutheran 
books delivered from Saxony were seized and burned on the birthday of the 
local (Catholic) ruler to public applause from Jesuits.?? Apart from such spec- 
tacular cases, however, book inventories reveal that the censorship and prohi- 
bition of non-Catholic literature could never be thoroughly enforced. Former 


20 See Anna Coreth, Pietas Austriaca (West Lafayette, IN, 2004). 

21 Robert J.W. Evans, The Making of the Habsburg Monarchy, 1550-1700: An Interpretation 
(Oxford, 1984), pp. 11-146. Thomas Winkelbauer, Fürst und Fürstendiener. Gundaker von 
Liechtenstein, ein österreichischer Aristokrat des konfessionellen Zeitalters (Vienna, 1999). 

22 On Counter-Reformation practices in Bohemia on a local level see Wulf Wäntig, Grenzer- 
fahrungen: Böhmische Exulanten im 17. Jahrhundert (Constance, 2007), especially Chapter 4. 
For Silesia, see Jórg Deventer, Gegenreformation in Schlesien: Die habsburgische Rekatholisier- 
ungspolitik in Glogau und Schweidnitz 1526-1707 (Cologne, 2003). 

23 Hermann Rafetseder, Bücherverbrennungen. Die öffentliche Hinrichtung von Schriften im 
historischen Wandel (Vienna, 1988), pp. 188-189. 
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Protestants secretly kept, read, and venerated their devotional books often 
over generations.?^ 

The extent of compliance to Counter-Reformation policies varied widely.?5 
Re-Catholicization measures were often stretched to their limits and fell short 
of their intended goals, especially on a local level where the manorial nobility 
had to interact with the clergy and the population when it came to solving 
conflicts and prosecuting heretics and disturbers of the public peace. In many 
regions, the introduction of clergy had been a collaborative effort, worked out 
on a consensual basis between the manorial lord, the church administration, 
and village communities. If the village population felt slighted in the selection 
of its pastor as well as in the overall process of norm production and imple- 
mentation, popular resistance could be fierce.?6 

The reimposition of Catholicism intensified only in the latter half of the 17th 
century. It was reflected in part by the work of the Reform Commissions such 
as wide-ranging examinations and mandatory confessions, which, as we know 
from a case study of Prague, had to be attended at least once a year, usually 
around Easter.2” Sometimes these confessions seem to have been mere for- 
malities and were attended only for pragmatic reasons, a type of "occasional 
conformity" as was common in Restoration Britain. Although evidence sug- 
gests a steadily growing number of Catholics in the Habsburg monarchy, thou- 
sands of Protestants were migrating almost continuously to neighbouring 
territories in the Empire and beyond. 

Even where re-Catholicization measures resulted in the closure of Protestant 
churches, in the expulsion of non-Catholic pastors and teachers, and in more 
or less forced conversions to the Catholic faith, forbidden Protestant practices 
could still remain surprisingly intact. Secret Protestant worship continued for 
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The Counter-Reformation in Central Europe. Styria 1580—1630 (Oxford, 2003). Joachim 
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decades as outwardly many complied with Catholic holidays, participated in 
confessions, prayers of the rosary, and rites such as processions, while cultivat- 
ing their Protestant faith in meetings and private devotion. The lack of thor- 
ough and consistent enforcement practices together with complicated power 
structures on the local level enabled Protestants to maintain contact with fel- 
low-believers outside the Habsburg realm or to cross borders in order to receive 
the sacraments and have their children baptized.?? Sometimes this confes- 
sional mobility became part of a broader movement of emigration where con- 
fessional motives mixed with the desire to escape serfdom or taxation and 
with the hope for economic improvement. Secret Protestantism thus existed 
well into the 18th century not only in Bohemia but also in Inner Austria (Styria 
and Carinthia) and the Alpine regions where as late as in the 1730s the admin- 
istration discovered several thousand non-Catholics and evicted them to the 
Holy Roman Empire. Others were relocated to distant parts of the Habsburg 
lands such as Transylvania.?? As late as the 1830s, Protestant inhabitants of the 
Zillertal in the Tyrolean Alps were forced to emigrate to Prussian Silesia. The 
phenomenon of secret Protestantism strikingly illustrates the scope of compli- 
ance and resistance to Catholic discipline. 


Communicating Discipline 


Disciplinary practices often seemed to originate not from normative docu- 
ments such as ordinances nor from scholarly treatises but from the practical 
needs of daily life. The role of books and other forms of literature, however, 
should not be neglected especially in the context of moral discipline. 
Undoubtedly, confessional humanism featured a spread of moralist and edu- 
cational literature that can be traced in libraries of the nobility. The influence 
of such texts on disciplinary practices was most likely very small if not negli- 
gible. Although literate people comprised just a small percentage of the popu- 
lation, the distribution of devotional literature such as catechisms, books of 
edification, or sermons was a more important means to reach larger numbers 
of the faithful and to teach them how to lead their lives in a godly and moral 
manner. Catechisms, based on questions and answers, explained the essentials 
of Scripture and faith while often pointing out errors of other beliefs. They 


28 See among others Wantig, Grenzerfahrungen; Alexander Schunka, “Protestanten in 
Schlesien im 17. und 18. Jahrhundert," in Geheimprotestantismus, pp. 271-297. 

29 See the essays in Geheimprotestantismus and Stephan Steiner, Reisen ohne Wiederkehr. Die 
Deportation von Protestanten aus Kärnten 1734-1736 (Vienna and Munich, 2007). 
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helped standardize religious instruction through the memorization of basic 
confessional tenets and strengthened the beliefs of the newly converted. In its 
disciplining capacity, catechetical literature stood between the written and the 
oral spheres as case studies of Hungary and Transylvania have illustrated.?0 
Although different in content, catechisms were used by Catholics and Pro- 
testants alike, drawing upon similar techniques of reading, listening, and 
memorizing. Their application as disciplinary texts largely depended on the 
energy of individual pastors and other church personnel. Confessional varia- 
tions are perhaps more evident when it came to devotional literature such as 
prayer books which were often used by individual believers. Among secret 
Protestants in the Habsburg realm, the famous prayer book of Johann 
Habermann acquired a Bible-like status even for illiterate or semi-literate 
people.?! Due to cheaper production methods, an increase of printing houses, 
and better communication structures, a number of international devotional 
and moralist best-sellers appeared in translation across the Continent. 
Illustrative here is Lewis Bayly's The Practice of Piety which had been originally 
based on Jesuit models but was nevertheless used by Puritans and Anglicans in 
Britain, from where it gained wide popularity among German-speaking 
Lutherans (German translation 1628). Within only a few decades, it appeared in 
Hungarian (1636), Polish (1655), and Czech (1661), as well as in Welsh (1630), 
French (1644), Dutch (1656), and even Algonquin (1665). In similar fashion, 
Johann Arndt’s devotional book True Christianity had an enormous impact on 
Central European readers.?? Many devotional texts were produced in very small 
sizes in order to be smuggled into places where church structures had devel- 
oped either only rudimentarily, where they were declining (such as in Ottoman 
Hungary), or had been destroyed (such as in the Habsburg territories). 

In the course of the re-Catholicization of the Habsburg lands, pastors and 
teachers were usually among the first and most fiercely persecuted social 
groups who were exiled very early in the process of reestablishing the old faith. 
In these circumstances, when Protestant leaders had been expelled, books and 
other forms of literature came to replace these disciplining authorities to a 


30 Graeme Murdock, “Calvinist Catechizing and Hungarian Reformed Identity,’ and Maria 
Craciun, “Building a Romanian Reformed Community in Seventeenth-Century Transylvania,” 
in Confessional Identity in East-Central Europe, eds. Maria Craciun, Ovidiu Ghitta, and Graeme 
Murdock (Aldershot, 2002), pp. 81-98 and 99-120. 

31 Arno Herzig, Der Zwang zum wahren Glauben. Rekatholisierung vom 16. bis zum 18. 

Jahrhundert (Göttingen, 2000), pp. 185-187. 

32 On the spread of Johann Arndt’s writings see Hans Schneider and Christian Soboth, eds., 

Arndt in fremden Zungen (Wiesbaden, 2015). 
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certain degree. Lay devotional practices among groups of secret Protestants in 
Catholic territories thus add to the pre-history of Pietist conventicles around 
1700. From their places of refuge such as Saxony, some exiled Protestant authors 
advised their readers in the Habsburg lands how to lead godly lives even under 
the most adverse circumstances. At the same time, their devotional and conso- 
latory books also reached other Protestants who might have never experienced 
harsh policies of re-Catholicization personally. Writings of Protestant emi- 
grant pastors thus made issues of godly living or in modern terminology, moral 
discipline, a trans-national phenomenon.?? 

The distribution of Protestant devotional and moralist books under the cir- 
cumstances of Counter-Reformation exile points to the fact that discipline 
could be enforced not only in conjunction with local authorities but even 
against them. Another case of creating group coherence among outsiders can 
be found in the context of social unrest and uprisings. Here, disciplinary mea- 
sures were not based upon books and print but upon shared rituals and perfor- 
mative action that primarily appealed to the senses. Central European revolts 
such as the Upper Austrian Peasants’ War of the early 17th century included a 
number of inclusion practices ranging from ritualized joint meals of the insur- 
gents to the swearing of oaths, rites resembling Christian baptism, or proces- 
sions accompanied by waving flags, singing songs, and beating drums. Some of 
these actions clearly imitated rituals of the ruling authorities or, even more 
obviously, Christian religious practices.?* 

This last example points to the fact that group cohesion and the enforce- 
ment of discipline was achieved more easily if it appealed to the senses. This 
was especially important with the illiterate but also in the context of multi- 
ethnic and multi-lingual populations. While in Hungary a number of foreign 
Catholic missionaries attempted to learn Hungarian, Slovak, Romanian, or 
southern Slavic languages, others approached the population directly with the 
help of visual aids such as crosses, images of the Virgin Mary, or the Agnus Dei 
as depicted on wax amulets and medals. Missionaries often combined an 
appeal to magical practices among peasants with spiritual care and occasional 
medical assistance that they were able to dispense. Reports of Catholic mis- 
sionaries healing the sick through medicine or exorcism left a profound visual 


33 Foranoverviewsee Alexander Schunka, “Lutheran Confessional Migration," in Europäische 
Geschichte Online (EGO), ed. by Leibniz-Institut für Europäische Geschichte (IEG) 
(Mainz, 2012), (www.ieg-ego.eu/schunkaa-2012-en [9-2-2015]). 

34 See Alexander Schunka, “Revolten und Raum: Aufruhr und Bestrafung im Licht des 
Spatial Turn,’ in Aufstände in der Habsburgermonarchie, pp. 369-385. 
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impression on villagers across confessional divides and raised the appeal of 
the Christian faith (i.e. Catholic) even among Muslims.?5 

The importance of such visual communication of confessional coherence 
and discipline is evident considering the fact that many protagonists of 
Counter-Reformation Catholicism came from abroad. From a Catholic point of 
view, therefore, the work of Jesuit or Franciscan missionaries among Protestants 
in places like Hungary or Bohemia resembled Christianization practices 
among non-European natives. In line with Baroque Catholicism, these mis- 
sionary orders tried to appeal to the senses of their audiences by inaugurating 
pilgrimages and processions (in Bohemia sometimes in convergence with 
older Utraquist practices),36 by introducing new Catholic holidays and new or 
revived cults of Catholic saints and relics, as well as by creating impressive 
imagery in churches (see Chapter 16).3” Various Catholic orders such as the 
Jesuits, Benedictines, Capuchins, Carmelites, and Franciscans propagated the 
veneration of their own particular saints like Adalbert, Nepomuk, Joseph, and 
Leopold, as well as the Virgin. These cults often combined a fidelity to 
Catholicism with an allegiance to the Habsburg dynasty. Participation of the 
population in processions or celebrations was compulsory but was also made 
as attractive as possible. Local processions of the “via crucis” (Way of the Cross) 
in Bohemia, for instance, re-enacted pilgrimages to Jerusalem, and the partici- 
pants could even gain indulgences just as if they had traveled all the way to the 
Holy Land.?? Among large parts of the population, however, it seems that these 
Counter-Reformation measures were still considered acts of suppression. Even 
if non-attendance could be punished heavily, unruly onlookers sometimes 
threw stones at the participants of these processions. 


35 István György Tóth, “The Missionary and the Devil. Ways of Conversion in Catholic 
Missions in Hungary,” in Frontiers of Faith: Religious exchange and the constitution of 
religious identities 1400-1750, eds. Eszter Andor and Istvan Gyérgy Toth (Budapest, 2001), 
pp. 79-87. 

36 Zdeněk V. David, Finding the Middle Way: The Utraquists’ Liberal Challenge to Rome and 
Luther (Washington, D.C., 2003). 

37 See, for instance, the contributions in Evelin Wetter, ed., Formierungen des konfessionellen 
Raumes in Ostmitteleuropa (Stuttgart, 2006). 

38 .Louthan, Converting Bohemia; Stefan Samerski, "Hausheilige statt Staatspatrone: Der 
mißlungene Absolutismus in Österreichs Heiligenhimmel,” in Die Habsburgermonarchie 
1620 bis 1740: Leistungen und Grenzen des Absolutismusparadigmas, eds. Petr Mat'a and 
Thomas Winkelbauer (Stuttgart, 2006), pp. 251-277. Martin Elbel, “Pilgrims on the Way of 
the Cross: Pilgrimage Practice and Confessional Identity in Early Modern Bohemia," in 
Frontiers of Faith, pp. 275-283. 
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Next to its visual component, the acoustic dimension of discipline should 
not be overlooked. The ringing of church bells, for instance, was a highly dis- 
puted matter, especially in areas where two or more beliefs competed with 
each other. In Ottoman Hungary, Christian communities had to intercede with 
Muslim authorities for permission to use church bells at all. In frontier regions 
adjacent to Catholic territories, Protestant churches sometimes purchased big- 
ger and louder bells in order to attract secret Protestants from across the bor- 
der. And in the context of popular revolts, rebels used church bells to summon 
and rally their supporters.?? When in the 1620s insurgents in areas such as 
Bohemia and Upper Austria were finally punished by the authorities, their 
executions were open to the public and accompanied with loud music that not 
only attracted the attention of passers-by but also drowned out the last words 
of the prisoners.^? 

Even reading and memorizing the contents of a catechism or listening to a 
sermon could be seen as a means of acoustic discipline. Vernacular sermons 
were an effective way for Protestant pastors to publicize norms and morals to 
their congregations and to admonish their flock by drawing a didactic meaning 
from current events. In December 1618 for instance, only months before the 
Thirty Years' War reached Bohemia, the Lutheran pastor of the Trinity church 
in Prague preached about a comet that had lately appeared and which he con- 
sidered the Lord's warning of the imminent punishment of his people, a sign of 
political turmoil, general affliction and misery, and the beginning of Judgement 
Day. The pastor advised his congregation that even if God's wrath could not be 
easily appeased, all his congregants should at least prepare themselves. He 
thus admonished his listeners to lead their lives in a godlier manner than 
before.*! Immediately before the expulsion of Protestant clergy from Bohemia 
in 1622, another pastor in Prague preached at the funeral of a young boy who 
had been stabbed to death. He stressed that the Lord's paths were unsearch- 
able (Rom u: 33-35), and that all true believers should happily accept even the 
worst fate as long as they were ready for penance.*? In hindsight, such pro- 
phetic sermons point towards the end of officially tolerated Protestantism in 


39 On church bells in Ottoman Hungary see Koller, Gesellschaft, p. 98; for Upper Austria see 
Schunka, “Revolten und Raum,’ p. 378. For the border region between Saxony and 
Bohemia see Schunka, "St. Johanngeorgenstadt zu kurfürstlicher Durchlaucht unsterbli- 
chem Nachruhm.’ Stadtgründung und städtische Traditionsbildung in der Frühen 
Neuzeit," Neues Archiv für Sächsische Geschichte 75/76 (2004), 175—205, here 184-185. 

40 Louthan, Converting Bohemia, p. 29. 

41 Helwig Garth, Pragerische Cometen Predigt [... | (Freiberg, 1619). 

42 Caspar Wagner, Die allerletzte Evangelische Predigt in Prag Zur heiligen Dreyfaltigkeit aufF 
der kleinen Seiten [...] (Leipzig, 1622). 
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the Bohemian lands. At the same time they illustrate the work of pastors to 
discipline their congregation with the help of sermons, independent of secular 
officials and authorities. The sermons also show that church leaders were 
ready to utilize seemingly supernatural events such as comets for the sake of 
disciplining their flock. 


Discipline and Punish 


One goal of educated authorities in the confessional age was to extirpate what 
they considered the “superstition” of ordinary people. At the same time even 
the discipliners used certain seemingly “superstitious” elements within their 
disciplining strategies, not only for didactic purposes but also because they 
believed in them just as the “simpler” folk did. This interesting dichotomy 
points to a common world view of early modern Central Europeans, ideas and 
opinions that the authorities shared with the general populace regardless of 
social rank and confessional affiliation.*? 

Whereas pastors and church officials often dubbed other beliefs as “super- 
stition, fighting superstitious beliefs was seen as a means to educate the 
population in a Christian manner. Popular magic was common in Central 
Europe and existed in parallel, although not always in accordance with, confes- 
sional disciplinary efforts. Scholars and the well-educated sometimes frowned 
upon, but could not stop, practices such as the wearing of amulets and medals, 
the ownership of books on magic, rituals such as fortune telling and divination 
with the help of bones, or treasure-hunts that were usually connected with 
witchcraft. However, even better educated people were not immune from the 
attraction of “superstitious” practices. This is obvious from the entourage of 
Emperor Rudolf 11 (1576-1612) whose court in Prague was a centre not only of 
contemporary scholarship but also of magic and alchemy.*° Sometimes even 
the ritual practices of Counter-Reformation Catholicism and popular magic 
mixed. At times devotional images such as the “Agnus Dei” were used as amulets. 


43 See Euan Cameron, Enchanted Europe: Superstition, Reason, and Religion, 1250-1750 
(Oxford, 2010). 

44 Maria Crăciun, “Superstition and Religious Differences in Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Century Transylvania,’ in Frontiers of Faith, pp. 213-232. 

45 On popular magic see the contributions in Thomas Wünsch, ed., Religion und Magie in 
Ostmitteleuropa: Spielräume theologischer Normierungsprozesse in Spätmittelalter und 
‚früher Neuzeit (Berlin, 2006). On the court in Prague see Robert J.W. Evans, Rudolf11 and 
his World: A Study in Intellectual History, 1576-1612 (Oxford, 1973). 
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We have reports, too, of consecrated hosts stolen from churches to be sold as 
talismans against injury.*® 

Fighting “superstition” was only one point of contention between disciplin- 
ing elites and the population. Other social or moral transgressions and their 
punishments seemed to have been equally common in many parts of Europe, 
although the attention of the disciplining authorities differed according to 
their confessional background and the practical needs of local societies. 
Dancing, for instance, was considered a sin particularly in Reformed contexts 
like Hungary, whereas it was a widely-held suspicion across early modern 
Europe that the mixing of the sexes in spinning rooms was the source of 
“wrongdoing” between males and females, resulting, for instance, in the birth 
of illegitimate children.” Premarital relationships, illegitimate children, bro- 
ken engagements, the separation of two partners or adultery were issues the 
authorities of manorial courts as well as those of the village had a special eye 
upon, not only because such misdeeds violated Christian norms, but also 
because they were a source of economic, demographic, and social danger. 
Court proceedings on these matters illustrate to what extent there was a sub- 
stantial gap between proclaimed norms and village realities.*® 

The severity by which moral transgressions (such as dancing, swearing, 
infrequent church attendance, or sexual misconduct) were judged and pur- 
sued by ecclesiastical or secular authorities varied widely across Central 
Europe. Our knowledge today depends largely on the availability of sources 
such as consistory protocols or visitation records, beyond more severe infringe- 
ments of the law suchas theft, fornication, physical violence, or murder which 
normally belonged to the jurisdiction of secular courts. In Hungary and 
Transylvania, some Calvinist lay presbyteries dealt with issues such as the 
observance of Sundays and holidays, the rescheduling of market days, blasphe- 
mous language, economic practices such as the trading of wine in churchyards 
or any kind of immoral behaviour including the misdeeds of the manorial 
nobility. These disciplining measures often clashed with local customs and 
norms and illustrate the extent to which church discipline could actually not 
order but disturb social life especially when there was a threat of severe pun- 
ishment. Sanctions included exclusion from communion, excommunication, 


46 Winkelbauer, Österreichische Geschichte, vol. 2, pp. 268-270. 

47 Graeme Murdock, Calvinism on the Frontier, 1600-1660: International Calvinism and the 
Reformed Church in Hungary and Transylvania (Oxford, 2000), p. 222. 

48 For early modern Poland see Tomasz Wislicz, Upodobanie. Małżeństwo i związki nieformalne 
na wsi polskiej xvii — xvin wieku. Wyobrazenia spoteczne i jednostkowe doświadczenia 
(Wroclaw, 2012). 
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monetary fines (which could be used for the upkeep of churches), or public 
shaming rituals.^? 

Early modern rituals of punishment were often considered as retribution 
for sins or crimes. In their appeal to the senses of the transgressor as well as 
of a broad public, they usually aimed at discouraging future wrongdoers. 
According to the severity of their transgressions, sinners could be exposed by 
the pastor and publicly cursed from the pulpit. In order to repent of their sins 
and to be readmitted into the community, they sometimes had to stand at 
a special location in church, sit in a sinner’s chair, or were forced to wear 
mourning clothes. In the case of suicide, victims were not buried according to 
Christian funeral practices but often outside the cemetery.?® 

In their visual and performative character, these ecclesiastical rituals of 
punishment in some respects corresponded with the punishment of transgres- 
sors by secular authorities; the insurgents of the Bohemian Revolt of 1618 were 
decapitated in the Old Town Square of Prague (Staroměstské náměstí), their 
heads then attached to the Charles Bridge in order to deter followers and sup- 
porters. The skulls were only taken down by the invading Swedes some ten 
years later. When the Austrian rebel Martin Laimbauer was executed in Linz in 
1636, authorities in a symbolic gesture first cut off his right hand, for he had 
used it to take the insurgents’ oath. He died together with a small boy, possibly 
his own son, which reminded the audience that Laimbauer’s revolt had par- 
ticularly attracted children and young people.°! 

When we apply the more egalitarian model of “social control” as opposed to 
the original concept of “social disciplining,” we note that disturbers of the 
social order could be punished not only by state or regional authorities but 
also on a local level. Such punishments included limited access to the com- 
munal goods of a village (such as water or common land), exposing an indi- 
vidual to ridicule by particular rituals such as blocking entrance doors with a 
pole or destroying ovens or fences. Even the legal sphere of the authorities was 
exploited in order to settle social disputes. In early 17th-century Prague, for 
instance, a number of neighbourhood problems were negotiated under the 
pretext of property disputes. Only a few decades later, local social and confes- 
sional quarrels could be conflated with judicial charges of heresy while the 
lines of combat ran not just between Catholics and (secret) Protestants but 


49 Murdock, Calvinism, pp. 205-208, 218. 
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also between full citizens and people of a lesser social status.?? In a similar 
vein, trials against witches and sorcerers were often sparked by substantial 
social tensions within a specific district. Witch hunts were connected to social 
tensions and confessional disputes, to particular misfortunes, natural disas- 
ters, outbreaks of plague and disease, and ultimately to the willingness of the 
population and authorities to prosecute potential witches. Accusations of 
witchcraft were often linked to the discrimination of certain social groups. In 
rural Poland, it was believed that the theft of milk as well as consecrated hosts 
was a major obsession of witches.5? The trial against the “Zauberer-Jackl’ in the 
city and archbishopric of Salzburg (1675-90) seemed to have served as a means 
to discipline the poorer population, especially the indigent youth. Under the 
pretext of witchcraft and sorcery, the authorities tortured and executed more 
than one hundred children and young beggars.5^ 


Conclusion 


In many cases only the sanctions suggest how colourful local life in early mod- 
ern Central Europe must have been- a world of drinking, dancing, festivals, 
musical celebrations, bonfires, carnivals, love affairs, strong language, and 
many other phenomena that ran counter to the stratifying and disciplining 
policies of the early modern state and to a general civilizational process. As 
opposed to Western Europe, many political and confessional polities of Central 
Europe had to secure their survival for centuries in confessionally mixed envi- 
ronments. These regions were characterized by intense political and cultural 
competition. Rulers as well as intermediate powers, the manorial nobility, and 
the churches pursued their own strategies to enforce social and moral disci- 
pline in order to create and maintain group coherence and socio-economic 
stability. Discipline could not be enforced too rigorously as the population had 
a number of political, confessional, and socio-economic choices available. The 
interactions between authorities and the people on a confessional, social, and 
political level were crucially important to secure a functioning society. Still this 
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did not prevent competition and conflict. Although open structures did not 
lead to uncontrolled freedom and promiscuity, there were many examples of 
flexibility when dealing with disciplining efforts in daily life. As this overview 
has demonstrated, local populations were not only a target of discipline but 
actively participated in larger disciplining processes themselves. It can there- 
fore be argued that due to the heterogeneity of the region, the personal ties in 
a society based upon face-to-face interaction and a complex communication 
network at the local level had a special efficacy in disciplining- and thus also in 
state building- processes. 
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CHAPTER 11 

The Town and the Reformation as an Event 
Rudolf Schlögl 
The Reformation as an Event 


What historians today call the “Reformation”! as if it were perfectly natural to 
do so, began at a university that was founded in 1502 in Wittenberg by Elector 
Frederick beside his modest residence. Theses were put up, summoning read- 
ers to academic disputations, texts were written, and books and pamphlets 
were printed. Until 1518 these events belonged to a well-functioning apparatus 
of the academic production of knowledge. There was nothing unusual about 
them. Nor was it particularly surprising that this happened at a university that, 
thanks also to the presence of Augustinian Hermits in the city, intersected with 
the Roman hierarchy and the Church’s educational structures. These events at 
Wittenberg were possible because they took place within established institu- 
tions and fitted within well-known patterns of action. Criticism of the indul- 
gence campaign conducted in the archdiocese of Magdeburg by the Dominican 
Johannes Tetzel was hardly novel. From the mid-15th century concerns about 
the traffic in indulgences had occupied an increasingly important place among 
complaints against the Church. When crowds gathered, this issue was repeat- 
edly taken up in carnival-like actions as the most visible sign that the Church 
was not living up to its own ideals, but acting as a money-hungry institution 
obsessed by power.” 

We are confronted with two fundamental questions. The first asks how an 
unusual, epoch-making event emerged from “usual”, predictable events. The 
second question considers how a large number of events, scattered in time and 
place, came together to form a connected event as observed by those involved 
and those not involved. This event then developed a rationality that was differ- 
ent from the institutions in which it happened, and this rationality ultimately 


1 This text owes more to discussions with Marcus Sand] and to his book Medialität und Ereignis. 
Eine Zeitgeschichte der Reformation (Zurich, 2011) than it is possible for me to express here. 
This chapter is dedicated to Jochen Christoph Kaiser. If I had never met him, it is possible 
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2 Ulinka Rublack, Die Reformation in Europa (Frankfurt, 2003), pp. 23-41. 
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led to a transformation of those institutions and to completely new structures.? 
The phenomenology of an event is complicated. Events are transient. In 
extreme cases, events can only be perceived when a “before” and “after” phase 
in the structure of their meaning has been completed for both participants 
and observers. Events must make a significant difference both temporally and 
in what they mean. This implies that they do not automatically come together 
to form an event, and still less, to form a new event that per se establishes spe- 
cific structures of reference and priorities that indicate what belongs together. 
Events do not come together as a matter of course to form an event, still less, to 
form history. When this does take place, it is not possible to go back and attri- 
bute intentions to agents, even if the event draws our attention to actors or 
perhaps to one special actor. In this sense, events are not so much actions as 
structures of meaning that are based on acts from which connections arise 
that change observations and inscribe new causalities upon the world. 

Up to now, research has consistently identified the Reformation as an event — 
not so much, however, because scholars have analysed its temporal structure, 
but because they gave it a location. In 1962 Bernd Moeller observed that “impe- 
rial towns were captured by the Reformation to a far greater extent than the 
other Estates of the Empire”. He went on from this to consider the connection 
between Reformation theology and urban self-understanding. In 1974 A.G. 
Dickens spoke of an “urban event at once literary, technological and oratorical”.* 
In 1966 Berndt Hamm had expressed the reservation that there were other bear- 
ers of the Reformation besides towns and their citizens. However, Hamm agreed 
that the town was the place of the Reformation as a theological event. Although 
the urban Reformation “displays only one local and personal section of the 
Reformation process’, Hamm inquired into the “significance” of the “many urban 
Reformations in the entire event of Reformation’. He identified Reformation 
towns as places in which “the relationship between religion and society” devel- 
oped in a paradigmatic manner. The “encounter” between faith and the “inner- 
worldly goals” that constituted the Reformation “is concentrated and culminates 
in the town" Reformation theology formulated a “civil religion" for towns.? 


3 Rudolf Schlögl, “Zeit und Ereignisse in der frühneuzeitlichen Vergesellschaftung unter 
Anwesenden,” in Systemtheorie und Geschichtswissenschaft, ed. Thomas Kisser (Paris, 2013). 

4 Bernd Moeller, Reichsstadt und Reformation (Tübingen, 2011), p. 40. A.G. Dickens, German 
Nation and Martin Luther (London, 1974), p. 182. On this argument see Thomas A. Brady, 
“From Sacred Community to the Common Man: Reflections on German Reformation 
Studies,’ Central European History 20 (1987), 229-245. 

5 Berndt Hamm, Bürgertum und Glaube. Konturen der städtischen Reformation (Göttingen, 
1996), pp. 104, 116, 118, 123, and 162. 
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This view of the Reformation as an urban event went hand in hand with 
assumptions about the theological character of the Reformation and the nature 
of urban “society”. Moeller highlighted the corporate character of late medieval 
towns, and regarded the urban Reformation as represented less by Luther than 
by Martin Bucer. Hamm’s thesis on “normative centering” emphasized that sup- 
port for the Reformation entailed a turning away from the institutionalized 
gradualism of the late Middle Ages and also that towns took part in the process 
of state building. The Reformation of the town can thus be interpreted as the 
search for a religion that was suited to the urban citizenry. For Hamm, the 
Reformation took on its “specific character and coherence” in a negative defini- 
tion as a “breach with the medieval system of church, theology and piety”.® 

Criticism of this narrative of the Reformation as an urban event has emerged 
in different forms. In the context of his thesis of communalism, Peter Blickle 
pointed out that the Reformation doctrine of justification fitted the corporate 
self-understanding not only of urban communities but also of rural communi- 
ties.” Hans-Jürgen Goetz did not raise fundamental doubts about the impor- 
tance of the town as the place of the Reformation. However, he argued that the 
anti-clericalism of the Reformation movement captured both town and coun- 
tryside equally? Heinz Schilling emphasized the “republicanism” of northern 
German towns, in which a Zwinglian, communal Reformation succeeded in 
winning the day? Numerous studies of individual towns, often using compara- 
tive methods, discussed which factors should be accorded priority in imple- 
menting the Reformation: government authorities,!° preachers," or movements 
for reform.! The answer depended on which towns were chosen for research. 


6 Moeller, Reichsstadt und Reformation, pp. 81 and 87-115. Hamm, Biirgertum und Glaube, 
pp. 73£ 85f, 15. 
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That historiography on the Reformation has considered the event by means 
of its area or place has had important consequences. The epistemic logic of 
this approach inevitably meant that the Reformation became a punctiform 
event. It congealed in its “introduction”. The Reformation occurred when images 
were removed from churches and the Mass was forbidden.!? This was followed 
by the institutionalization of a new ecclesiastical reality. The “before” could be 
divided into phases of "incubation" "conflict", and an “interval” when both old 
and new were tolerated." This meant that a multitude of Reformation events 
were split off from the "real" event.!5 The distinction between time and space 
collapsed in the punctiform unity and spatial character of the Reformation as 
an event. For historians, this had the advantage that one could treat both 
aspects as if the one was present in the other: space stood for temporality, and 
the event stood for unity, so that it was possible, by a kind of symbolic and 
semiotic magic, to avoid analysing the unity of the Reformation as a problem 
of its temporality and of its character as event. 

Historiography on the Reformation has not completely disposed of the 
dilemmas that lie in this approach. Studies that examined the Reformation in 
individual towns in detail came to the conclusion that one must speak of evo- 
lutionary or transformative processes — without going on to analyse the char- 
acter of Reformation as event or its unity6 Robert Scribner defined more 
precisely the concept of the Reformation movement by pointing out that it 
was always a small elite that brought about a cultural breach, and that made 
the majority of the population “unwilling Protestants”. In this formulation, 
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and in other research into “formations of meaning’!® this breach no longer 
offers evidence of unity (as in Hamm). Rather, it constitutes the problem of 
unity. If one does not simply presuppose this unity, but seeks to make it com- 
prehensible as a constitutive element of the character ofthe Reformation asan 
event, it is necessary to relate equally temporality, the structure of the event, 
and its unity to the upheaval of formations of meaning. It is notthe breach that 
constitutes the unity of the Reformation. The implementation of the breach 
constitutes the event of the Reformation, and the unity of what happened is 
generated by the specific character of the Reformation as event. 

This entails a shift in both questions and horizons of observation. It becomes 
necessary to grasp the town as a social space in which the Reformation acquired 
its specific character as an event and in which it was able, as a breach, to become 
historically significant — that is to say, with important institutional conse- 
quences. But the town must also be comprehensible as a space that helped the 
Reformation to find its unity in the spatial-temporal diversity of events. This 
does not mean that the observer loses sight of the congruities between 
Reformation theology and the interests of the town dwellers concerning salva- 
tion, or city councils that were irritated by ecclesiastical and clerical exemp- 
tions and calculated their chances of gaining power. But these issues move into 
the background. The important question becomes how did this theology gener- 
ate events in towns? It is obvious that the type of these events depended on the 
form of urban social life. We must characterize the town of the Reformation 
event as the formation of a society among those present — a society that was 
already permeated by the use of writing and the expanding Gutenberg galaxy of 
typography to such an extent that this had significant effects both on the char- 
acter of the Reformation as an event and on its unity.!? 


The Theology of the Reformation: Faith as Event 


The theology ofthe Reformation made possible the character ofthe Reformation 
as event, as a breach, and also in its medial manifestations. By 1521 Luther had 
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formulated a theology that resolutely turned away from scholasticism and 
looked to Scripture and the Church Fathers, especially Augustine. This breach 
with previous doctrine was therefore a paradox, not marked by something new 
but by a return. The new doctrine presented itself as re-establishing tradition, 
simultaneously denying the breach and taking it as a point of reference.?0 

This involved more than merely a shift in content. Theology changed its epis- 
temic and medial status. It changed from an operation of reason, in which avail- 
able affirmations and propositions were arranged over and over again into fresh 
syllogisms, into the act of making present the Word of God in Scripture to bring 
salvation to the faithful.2! The new theology, which made the Word of God 
come alive in exegesis, appeared as an act of faith. The Word of God, which had 
fallen silent, once more became audible. Intellectual operations turned into 
performative acts, and theologians became preachers who could appear as wit- 
nesses to the Word. It was this that legitimated their claim to speak the truth. 
Contemporary theology and dogmatics were annihilated as merely the work of 
human beings. Through this revolution, Luther had created a “presentness” that 
was relevant, in a radical sense, to the fate of the Church and its faithful. 

When the core of the religious act no longer consisted in looking at a God 
who was present and who was “displayed” in the sacred objects and in the lit- 
urgy (as Nicholas of Cusa had described it),?? but in the restoration of his 
Word so that it could be heard and seen, this “event” of an act of faith gave birth 
to a “Protestant subject” who found in his conscience the ultimate ground of 
his claim to truth.?3 This subjecthood was ascribed to all the faithful; or, it was 
rather a task given to all the faithful, since truth was no longer represented by 
the clergy hierarchy or the institution of the Church, but had to be made pres- 
ent in every individual act of faith. The Christian’s faith, together with his con- 
science, changed froma state into an event. It now existed only as event. Luther 
defined human beings as knowing themselves as justified sinners thanks to 
God’s grace and understanding their sanctification as a repeated opus operan- 
tis always rooted in grace.?* God’s Spirit implanted faith in the believer through 
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God's Word. The Protestant Christian's faith depended on grace which found 
expression in the event of conscience and thus could be transformed into a 
charismatic power. The truth held by the believer, like his conscience, was 
founded in God and brought about by God.?? 

Thanks to these shifts in the medial and epistemic conception of the act of 
faith, which Luther undertook in his writings and sermons in the aftermath of 
the controversy about indulgences, it was subsequently possible for the 
Reformation to assume the character of an event in towns after 1520. The 
Protestant subject was obliged to confess the faith that followed from the Word 
of God even (and especially) when human laws were against it. The Word of 
God was presented with a certainty that could generate a charismatic radi- 
ance.”6 This is why the Protestant message did not simply take the form of a 
“deviation” or an alternative, but as a polemic that insisted on controversies, 
disturbing the traditional order of things grounded in conscience. Protestant 
doctrine had to enter social reality and the daily life of human beings in 
“events” that rapidly ran diametrically opposite to the customary and institu- 
tionalized order. Reformation theology thus supplied a framework of horizons 
of meanings, references, and imaginations that made it possible to identify 
events as consequences of “making the Word present”. 

This was not the case until 1521. A further important element was added in 
that year when Luther wrote a tract with Philipp Melanchthon and Lucas 
Cranach, making explicit a conviction already hinted at elsewhere, that the 
Antichrist was sitting on the throne of Peter.?? This brought the new theology 
of the Wittenberg scholars into a sphere defined by salvation history, in which 
all the events that took place were perceived on the basis of an interpretative 
matrix of promise and fulfillment.?? Reformation eschatology supplied an 
inexhaustible store of significations that — like a supernova of the production 
of meaning — took hold of everything in its sphere of gravity and united not 
only the events of faith and Protestant proclamation, but also their failures, 
their persecution, and all other conflicts and upheavals, to form one unified 
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whole that necessarily belonged together.?? Just as the act of making the Word 
present made possible the character of the Reformation as event, so this dis- 
covery of the Antichrist (like a time bomb) activated eschatology, uniting the 
plurality of events to form one single happening. After 1521 the Reformation 
was possible not only as a theological debate, but as an event of salvation his- 
tory - and hence of world history. 

First, many people still had to be convinced about Luther's message. After the 
conflict about indulgences, debate with theological adversaries was conducted 
in disputations before academic audiences, with speeches and replies that were 
usually available in written form. The audience then came to a verdict on the 
relative weight of presented arguments. Two changes that Luther argued for in 
disputations at Heidelberg in 1518 and at Leipzig in 1519 transformed these dispu- 
tations into reliable “machines of truth” for Protestants. First, the Word of God 
was included within the regulation of disputations, so that only arguments 
based on Scripture or the Church Fathers were deemed valid. Secondly, Luther 
supplemented academic tribunals with a written version of arguments, attested 
by a notary and then printed and presented to the judgement of the world.?! This 
generated medial events that became the occasion of innumerable further 
events. This change in the rules of disputations transformed an academic proce- 
dure into an event of faith that demonstrated the power of the Word. It did not 
“find out” the truth, but rather “showed” it forth.32 These two innovations gave 
the religious colloquy the power to establish the truth of the new teaching in 
such a way that political decisions in its favour were possible even in the fragile 
constellations of power in urban polities. As the act of making the Word present 
in towns after 1521 led ever more frequently to “works” (as noted by Jörg Vögeli, 
the town clerk in Constance), it was possible to repeatedly demonstrate its 
“truth” by smashing all scholastic learning in religious colloquies. Huldrych 
Zwingli’s success in disputations at Zurich in 1523 made a lasting impression on 
towns across the southern German lands.?? 
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This meant that the theology of the Reformation, which supplied the imag- 
inative and semantic framework of reference for the character of the Ref- 
ormation as event, realized a combination of charismatic subjectivization, the 
performative creation of a form for the new truth, and its reality as a medial 
event in the Gutenberg galaxy. The new theology was not only (in keeping with 
its principal idea) the doctrine of a religion of the continuing re-actualization 
of the Word that had been handed on by means of print. In the Reformation, it 
became possible to perceive a whole spectrum of possibilities that opened up 
in a social world of those present who had embarked upon writing and print- 
ing. Luther and his comrades-in-arms Georg Spalatin, Melanchthon, Andreas 
Karlstadt, and Lucas Cranach tested this dynamic at Wittenberg in 1517 and 
communicated it via the printing press to the world. Above all, however, they 
ensured, by means of a close personal network, that the preaching of the pure 
Word of God found protagonists who were willing to profess its importance 
especially in cities. 

Luther worked purposefully to project his visual presence in print in the 
aftermath of the conflict about indulgences. The first woodcut of Luther was 
made in 1519, and in the following year, Spalatin encouraged Albrecht Dürer to 
paint a portrait of the reformer?^ The printing press also allowed Luther's 
words to spread rapidly. By the turn of 1522/23, one hundred and fifty individ- 
ual titles by Luther had been printed. Mostly, Luther employed the printing 
shop that had been established in Wittenberg, with Melchior Lotter as printer, 
and a goldsmith as financial backer and publisher. Cranach took over this 
workshop in 1523 for two years. Scholars have traced three hundred editions of 
Luther’s works in the period from 1521 to 1525, and have assumed that, as with 
the pamphlets, each edition ran to around one thousand copies. Initially, 
Luther's printed works were mostly his own sermons, in which he presented 
justification on the exclusive basis of faith in the Word of God and founded on 
grace. Most of these texts appeared in German, and were thus accessible even 
to those who had not attended grammar school. Many scholars have recon- 
structed Luther’s enormous productivity as an author?5 After 1521, Luther 
reacted to attacks through the medium of pamphlets. The Passional Christi of 
1521 was a first attempt, atthe prompting of Cranach. In 1522, apamphlet about 
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a “monk calf” was published, which contained the image of the “pope ass”. This 
had a large initial run of four thousand copies, and was sold out in a few days.?® 
It was not only the printing shop in Wittenberg that profited from Luther's 
energy as a writer. Very many of his works were subsequently printed in 
Augsburg, Strasbourg, and Basel. Although more and more “Protestant” authors 
were being published, Luther remained by far the most important author. It 
is estimated that the 424 printed works from Luther’s pen that were published 
in Augsburg between 1518 and 1525 made up half of the entire production of 
books in the city during that period. 

These texts always remained linked to the theatrical performance of spec- 
tacular actions. Luther had conducted a dispute about indulgences as an aca- 
demic controversy. However, he was already inclined in 1517 to cross into 
church politics, since he was not content to write letters to bishops, but also 
had his theses printed at once, first in Latin and then in German.?? After the 
Heidelberg disputation, Luther began to give these occasions the form of 
media events, by taking minutes of the proceedings and then having the 
records published. This happened in 1519 when Luther was interrogated at 
Augsburg by Cardinal Cajetan, and again following the disputation that Luther 
conducted against Johann Eck in Leipzig. Similarly, the proceedings of Worms 
in 1521 were written up immediately and disseminated in printed form.?9 
Luther even saw to it that his opponents received publicity. He had printed the 
report that Sylvester Prierias had written against him, as well as the bull that 
had threatened excommunication in 1520, to create the platform for its spec- 
tacular burning before the city gate of Wittenberg, where it was consigned to 
the flames with a copy of the Corpus Juris Canonici. This event was in turn the 
subject of a work by Luther that appeared in print a few weeks later.*° 

This combination of actions and their medial “documentation”, which was 
planned and skillfully executed by Luther, generated a specific aura of authen- 
ticity that gave Reformation events an absolute character that went far beyond 
their theological truth. The medium and the use made of it allowed the unique 
act of the confession of faith, which was grounded in conscience, to be per- 
ceived beyond the boundaries of time and space, so that it was no longer 
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possible anywhere to fail to hear the cry of the prophet (which was how Luther 
allowed himself to be stylized after 1520).*! The assertion that the Reformation 
“could not have taken place without the new information technology" thus 
does not go far enough.*? The Reformation became an event because media 
events, events of performative action and of the charismatic constitution of a 
subject, were part of a chain of interactions that passed through the sphere of 
political and social institutions after 1517.43 Even as a media event, the 
Reformation presupposed the interaction of those present.^^ This had already 
been formulated by the concept of religion in the new theology, and this is why 
the Reformation became an event in towns. 


The Town as Place and Sphere of the Reformation Event 


The new church order introduced by the Reformation proved very attractive to 
urban polities. By the end of the 16th century, only fourteen of the sixty-five free 
cities of the Empire had decided against a Reformation of their churches.* The 
new teaching also spread to towns under the rule of territorial sovereigns and to 
towns governed by bishops in the Empire and beyond. Towns in Styria attempted 
to introduce Protestant church orders from the 1530s. In Lower Austria there 
were similar processes for example at Ybbs and Waidhofen. In western Bohemia, 
Jáchymov (Joachimsthal) became a Lutheran centre during the 1530s. In Silesia 
and Lusatia, the Reformation took hold in the towns of Görlitz and Sroda Slaska 
(Neumarkt). In the major Silesian city of Wroclaw (Breslau) a Protestant church 
order was established as early as 1528.46 In the German-speaking towns of Upper 
Hungary, Protestant movements emerged before the defeat at Mohács in 1526. 
Five royal free cities of Upper Hungary; Bardejov (Bartfeld), Košice (Kaschau), 
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Levoca (Leutschau), Presov (Eperies), and Sabinov (Zeben), assumed a leading 
role. Through trade routes and other connections, ideas about reform (includ- 
ing eschatological ideas) quickly spread south to Transylvania’s German- 
speaking towns and then to mixed German- and Hungarian-speaking towns 
such as Cluj (Klausenburg, Kolozsvar). Smaller Hungarian-speaking market 
towns especially in eastern Hungary were also impacted by the Reformation by 
the middle decades of the 16th century.*” 

Returning to consider towns in the Empire, we find urban communities that 
quickly welcomed the Reformation despite the opposition of their territorial 
rulers. Towns that established new church structures included Bremen after 
1524 against the wishes of their archbishop, and Erfurt in Electoral Mainz from 
1530. There are further examples such as Magdeburg which expelled its arch- 
bishop in 1541, and Osnabriick which had already prevailed against its bishop 
and cathedral chapter in 1524. The princely abbey of Corvey could not prevent 
the citizens of Höxter from introducing the Reformation in 1533. Hammelburg 
had already succeeded in adopting the Reformation in 1524 against the princely 
abbey of Fulda. Among towns under a territorial sovereign, we should also 
note the example of Hamburg, which introduced Johannes Bugenhagen’s 1529 
church order, and Stralsund in Pomerania that introduced the Reformation in 
1525.48 We note both the geographic spread of towns affected across the region 
and also the early reception of the Reformation in towns. “Zurich, Nuremberg, 
Strasbourg, Memmingen, and other imperial cities in the south” and “Bremen, 
Magdeburg, and Stralsund” in the north have been described as “pioneers” of 
the Reformation. Meanwhile among imperial territories, only Saxony and 
Hesse introduced a church order inspired by the Reformation before the impe- 
rial diet at Augsburg in 1530, and princes generally introduced the Reformation 
in their territories only during the 1530s.*? 

We cannot examine here the question whether, and to what extent, towns 
were models for these later changes in princely territories. However, when we 
look beyond the borders of the Empire, we see clearly the significance of the 
relative political autonomy and urban self-consciousness of imperial cities and 
towns. Where the new teaching fell on fruitful soil in Poland and Livonia, this 
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was often in areas where German-speakers made up a large proportion of the 
population, and also where resident nobles supported the new teaching. This 
was the case in towns such as Gdansk (Danzig), Elblag (Elbing), and Torun 
(Thorn) in which the Reformation overcame external and internal resistance. 
Meanwhile in Poznan, Lublin, and Cracow the spread or retreat of Protestantism 
was dependent on a combination of royal, noble, and episcopal action. This 
evidence about the extent and timing of the spread of the Reformation to dif- 
ferent urban communities is of little help towards explaining why towns dur- 
ing the early 16th century became the places in which the new teaching was 
able to be implemented in its specific character as event. Our task is thus to 
examine the social structure of towns, and towns as social spheres in which the 
theology of the Reformation developed into a “work”. 


Towns in a Feudal Society as a Structure 


Most of the roughly four thousand German-speaking towns were founded 
between 1150 and 1450. Ninety per cent of these towns had fewer than two thou- 
sand inhabitants. Only five per cent, with up to ten thousand inhabitants, can be 
called major cities, and those that were even larger can be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. The comparatively small size of most towns did not prove to be a 
decisive factor in the reception of the Reformation. Apart from Nuremberg, 
which had a population of more than ten thousand at the beginning of the 16th 
century, the other “pioneers” belonged to the category of small towns.5° 

These small urban polities, located in the middle of an agrarian economy 
under territorial rulers, guaranteed nobles with access to the commercial pro- 
duction of goods and to trade in commodities. Nobles guaranteed the func- 
tions of urban polities by means of privileges, and equipped towns with rights 
of political self-determination that went as far as complete exemption from 
the judicial competence of the aristocracy. By the end of the 15th century, an 
urban landscape had come into being in which towns were integrated into feu- 
dal structures of authority to varying degrees — from freehold towns in ecclesi- 
astical and secular territories, to polities that challenged the claims of a bishop 
to rule them, to the cities of the Empire that derived their freedoms from royal 
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privileges.5! Together with the polities that had freed themselves from the rule 
of a bishop, free cities enjoyed autonomy granted by royal protection. This was 
so important that the cities of the Swiss Confederation regularly had their 
royal privileges renewed until 1648. The development of the Empire, which 
proceeded in stages from the end of the 15th century, confronted these towns 
with the problem of finding a place alongside the clergy and the nobility in its 
corporate structures. This was achieved only imperfectly by the end of the 16th 
century, because princes refused to agree that city representatives at imperial 
diets had the competence to take autonomous decisions. Nevertheless, the 
political structures of the Empire established relations between towns and 
thus played an important role in the Reformation event.9? Some towns were 
particularly closely connected such as towns in the north, linked by the 
Hanseatic treaties, and by ties between elite families.9? 

Towns were integrated into a wider set of relationships not only because they 
were centres of trade and of the production of goods but also because of com- 
mon social functions and institutions.5+ Towns were ecclesiastical centres, often 
because of the presence of bishops, and also because mendicant orders had 
founded monasteries in towns.°° From the second half of the15th century, towns 
increasingly became places of governance. Towns were also places of exchange 
of information and knowledge in educational institutions. There was a rapid 
jump in the number of universities from the mid-15th century and urban com- 
munities also sustained Latin schools.56 Printers set up their workshops in 
towns, since this location offered some guarantee of local and regional sales. The 
mass production of texts became possible thanks to a market for the new reli- 
gious teaching. This injection of money through sales of reprints in particular 
allowed trans-regional networks to develop between printers as an emerging 
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book-selling trade.” Towns also operated as concentrated locations of social 
exchanges in trans-local networks.9? Humanists’ rejection of scholastic repeti- 
tion of authorities meant that the production of knowledge increasingly empha- 
sized a discursive search for truth. This meant that the exchange of information 
and opinions via letters became more important. There were also ongoing 
exchanges through the institutional networks and organizations of the church. 

These trans-local patterns of communication meant that towns were linked 
not only by networks of roads and paths. As enclaves in a feudal world, towns 
constituted a framework of nodal points at which streams of money, goods, 
human beings, knowledge, and news intersected, mingled, and joined up with 
each other. All this took place beyond the spheres of personalized feudal ties, 
agrarian production, and imposition of power through the use of force. In this 
feudal world, structures were reproduced through performative events such as 
acts of homage, tournaments, and feuds, or in court sessions before rulers and 
the diets of Estates. Temporal and spatial stabilization of the order of things 
was guaranteed almost exclusively through kinship relations and the threat of 
violence. In towns, in distinction from this feudal world, structures of expecta- 
tion and predictability intersected. These were subsumed in institutions that 
already transcended time and space, and often took the form of organizations. 
In the temporal structure of the feudal world, with its system of lordship, the 
structural operation of logic followed a repetition that was necessarily posited 
in an arbitrary and detached manner. This repetition was determined by the 
rhythm of the seasons rather than by a world of chronometers and calendars. 
In the institutional structures of towns, on the other hand, money, knowledge, 
and organizations bound communications seamlessly together and integrated 
them in contexts that could no longer be limited to the local area.59 This meant 
that it was only in towns that the new theology could become a social and 
historical event. 
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The Town as a Social Sphere 


The particular social reality of urban polities at the beginning of the ı6th cen- 
tury arose from the fact that the dynamics and complex range of functions of 
towns, including the trans-local networks that developed as a result of those 
functions, were based on interaction between those present. Interaction was 
also predominant when media such as money or writing were used. Social 
activities and relationships emerged in different forms and combinations. 
Relationships of credit among merchants were integrated into kinship net- 
works that provided the necessary expectation of security when risks were cal- 
culated. Client relationships established over small amounts of money were 
often more significant than the monetary assistance offered and received. 
Epistolary contacts between humanists were governed by a rhetoric of friend- 
ship that was so important that the letter itself, in its form and style of writing, 
became a symbol of friendship.9! In the realm of religious life, Masses, sacra- 
ments, and rituals conveyed the presence of God, and sacred images connected 
people with the spiritual realm. On the other hand, access to God’s grace and 
salvation was governed by money, and was mediated by people's ability to pay.®? 

The dynamic consequences of new means of control, exchange, and trans- 
mission in the social structures of towns were primarily felt, both internally 
and externally, to be a threat that ought to be curbed.5? The penetration of 
money into the sphere of transcendence, the calculating manner in which 
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parishes and the monasteries presented themselves, as well as the worldly way 
of life of the clergy, provoked a vigorous anti-clericalism that promoted the 
ideal of a priest as a shepherd of souls who lived in poverty.6* The accumula- 
tion of wealth by merchants who worked in more than one region at the begin- 
ning of the 16th century made it possible for them to control the production of 
goods such as textiles or weapons and to control the market prices of food- 
stuffs. This led to political initiatives against monopolies and to vigorous 
debates led by lawyers such as Conrad Peutinger in Augsburg. Peutinger sought 
to demonstrate the social importance of the interests of individuals and of 
relationships in markets. Peutinger also argued for norms of the common good 
and just prices as expressions of reciprocal social relationships.95 The world of 
the Estates, with its binary divisions — poor and rich citizens, merchants and 
artisans, honorable and dishonorable areas of town — proved inflexible in the 
face of these social complexities. The tax books of towns adopted a much more 
differentiated subdivision of citizens according to their wealth. A rich mer- 
chant elite was oriented towards the lifestyle of the aristocracy and broke away 
from the norms governing ordinary citizens in towns. 16th-century books of 
Estates listed professions, but no longer linked these to a specific position in 
society. The new products of printers, which appeared in the towns from the 
15208, aroused suspicion among the authorities, not only because of their theo- 
logical content, but also because they fuelled an alarming and uncontrollable 
circulation of opinion and gossip that caused confusion and could find expres- 
sion in disturbances and riots.” Humanists, too, objected to the flood of 
printed books and pamphlets. Luther consented to this when he argued that 
the Common Man should hear the Word in sermons. He believed that the 
imagination that made the Word present and initiated faith was ensured by 
hearing more than by reading.58 
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The common good, the just price, and the hierarchy of honour of the Estates, 
which was repeatedly displayed to the public in processions and funeral 
services - all served to inhibit and regulate the social dynamics of towns at 
the beginning of the 16th century. Councils had long endeavoured to order the 
urban social sphere. Councils were concerned to ensure peace and to fix prices 
for foodstuffs and commercial items. Councils also regulated luxurious con- 
sumption at weddings and issued prescriptions about clothing in an attempt 
to uphold the publicly-declared hierarchy of honour of the various Estates. 
Much of the so-called “Policey” legislation introduced by towns was intended 
to shape processes of social differentiation and to restrict as far as possible the 
potential of the code of honour, which regulated day-to-day and public inter- 
action, to pose a threat to peace.9? 

The creation of networks linking towns, and the various social functions that 
were concentrated in them, led to greater mobility among the population and 
a perennially high percentage of newcomers and foreigners. Urban polities 
reacted with a logic of hierarchical stratification and spatial segregation. Full 
membership in the corporate fellowship of towns was bound by oath and had to 
be purchased unless one inherited it. Many gradations determined rights of resi- 
dence and involvement in political decision-making. Only full citizens had resi- 
dential property within urban spaces. Day workers who came from the 
surrounding countryside lived in the outskirts; in larger towns, we should envis- 
age these as an ugly collection of huts. The Nuremberg city council felt obliged 
on several occasions in the 16th century to have these huts cleared away and to 
expel those who lived in them. The flood of foreigners who arrived as a result 
of the interconnectedness of urban economies was regulated at town gates. 
Controls were exercised on who could spend the night in the town, and special 
areas were set up in which (for example) merchants from other towns could live 
and carry on their business."? This spatial segregation accomplished what was 
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otherwise performed by patterns of inherited social hierarchy, and by attempts 
to restrict lines of communication, to render awkward and dishonorable con- 
tacts less likely, and to establish a structure of expectations when people met.”! 

The effectiveness of a social order established by communication, as well as 
the impact of restrictions within that social order, can be perceived clearly where 
urban polities constituted themselves as political associations. Even those towns 
that were obliged to submit to an aristocratic or ecclesiastical ruler possessed a 
governing council that was normally not directly appointed by the ruler. In most 
instances rulers confirmed councils after their representatives had organized 
elections. In the free imperial cities, full citizens elected their councillors in pro- 
cedures that were often complicated. There was very little difference in the out- 
come between autonomous elections and those that were regulated or 
controlled. Frequently, they were badly disguised co-options, which meant that 
from the 15th century onward, an ever smaller group of families controlled coun- 
cil offices. Access to other municipal offices was more open, but here too it is 
possible to trace differences between more powerful and less important guilds. 
Government by municipal council was increasingly narrowed to an oligarchy, 
and it functioned as a rule in the strict sense, because the exercise of political 
power was tied to, and interested in, the preservation of its own material 
resources. At the same time municipal councils were not only theoretically an 
alternative to feudal rule based on the ability to use force. The foundation of 
municipal government councils was “commissioning”. The real meaning of elec- 
tions was as a performative staging of this “commissioning”; the choice between 
programmatic or personal alternatives was only of limited importance.” 

This produced an integration of council bodies into the community of full 
citizens that had far-reaching consequences. To begin with, it meant that 
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under normal circumstances, the ability of councils to use force was extremely 
limited. It was only in an acute emergency that mercenaries were hired to 
complement contingents of citizens; otherwise, a number of town bailiffs had 
the task of guarding the gates, bringing before the public those who had bro- 
ken laws, and expelling unwelcome foreigners from the town. A spontaneous 
gathering of a crowd could pose a serious threat to the council and reminded 
its members of the possibility that “power” could assemble even outside town 
hall chambers, on the city square, leading to the implosion of “power” in the 
council chamber.” 

The lack of any gradation in the instruments of power available to the coun- 
cil and the community, as well as the ways in which councils worked, meant 
that rule by municipal councils only in exceptional instances took the form of 
a creative or programmatic politics. Usually, council rule was reactive and 
aimed to preserve social order, whether in pursuit of criminals or in the area of 
“Policey”, with mandates responding to notorious abuses.” As they sought to 
keep the peace and follow political procedures, officials always had to weigh 
carefully the interests involved; in the decisions that had to be taken, it was 
scarcely possible to bypass the most powerful families of the town. Where the 
elite were involved, making decisions was a laborious task. It was necessary to 
aim at unanimity, not at a majority arrived at after a procedure of open-ended 
deliberation. The policy of council bodies in the reshaping of church order has 
often been described as hesitant and cautious; it was dictated by these socially- 
embedded decision-making processes. Councils did what could not be avoided 
and hoped not to provoke serious opposition by the powerful.”° 

As soon as identifiably divergent interests came into play and individuals or 
groups directly opposed the council, the political process no longer ran along 
the lines of organizational procedures but took the form of conflict. It was 
unusual for debates about the right to have a political say to polarize the council 
against the community. Rather, such debates usually began when families whose 
power and resources had grown rapidly were not integrated quickly enough into 
the cartel of the powerful.” What then happened followed patterns that had 
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scarcely varied since the late Middle Ages: a ritualized threat of violence and the 
power of the community was mobilized through an “assembled crowd”. A group 
of opponents often formed a community bound by an oath. They formulated 
their concerns in Letters of Articles, which a deputation then handed over to the 
council and which formed the basis of negotiations. The outcome was certainly 
open. Usually, compromise formulae were found, and attempts were made to 
postpone radical changes. However, a new ordering of the state and the expul- 
sion of council bodies were also possible, as was the arrest of leaders of the mob 
and agitators.”” 

Recent research (and not only on the Reformation) has often depicted the 
town as a “conflict community”. If this refers to the social layers of tension that 
came together in the town at the beginning of the 16th century, it is both correct 
and inadequate. It says too little, because it does not sufficiently emphasize that 
as soon as political process affected group interests, the communicative and 
social constitution of political institutions led to conflict. But it is inadequate in 
failing to take account of endemic violence and the readiness to resort to vio- 
lence in the daily life of towns.’8 This was connected to the close proximity of 
social contacts and to the failure to cope with social complexity, and possibly 
(although research into criminality does not accentuate this point) to the large 
number of foreigners. Above all, however, it was connected to the fact that when 
the formation of social structures took place via communication, and was guided 
by a pronounced concept of honour, its communicative logic was open to con- 
flict and escalation towards violence. Breaches of taboos that made persons or 
organizations appear ridiculous could cause institutions to shake.’”? This mode 
of conflict and contention always ensured that life continued, that events also 
belonged together, and entered into a relationship of reciprocal causality. 

At this point, we can see that honour and the communication of conflicts do 
not represent defects in a social ordering of communication among those pres- 
ent. Rather, they solve problems. They achieve the same reduction of complexity 
that is otherwise achieved by institutions or the formation of organizational 
systems. The world offers a plurality of possibilities and causal relationships that 
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is unmanageable for individual actors. This is already true of nature, but it 
applies a fortiori to the social world, in which no definition of meaning can be 
had other than as a selection from among a plurality of other possibilities. The 
circulation of money, with its tendency to make social hierarchies fluid, and the 
new medium of typography, which very quickly multiplied the available knowl- 
edge of the world, are indicators of unexpected growths of complexity in towns 
at the beginning of the 16th century. The first priority was to cope with this com- 
plexity. Further evidence of this is the special forms of political communication 
between council and community that we have mentioned above. Under such 
circumstances, an obvious strategy was to have recourse to honour or conflict, in 
order to reduce the complexity of the world and to be able to find a meaningful 
place within it. The new theology of the convinced protagonists, of the event, 
and also of the breach of social order thus found an ideal milieu in the town. 


The Logic of Action of the Urban Reformation 


There were not many towns in which the new teaching developed in its char- 
acter as an event between 1519 and 1525. In addition to Wittenberg, we should 
note the involvement of Wroclaw, Nuremberg, and the small town of Leisnitz.®° 
At Zwickau, Thomas Miinster began in 1520 to spread a spiritualized interpre- 
tation of the Gospel. To the south-west, Protestant sermons were heard from 
1519 at Constance and Memmingen, and from 1520 in Strasbourg.®! Among the 
Imperial cities of the south-west, Protestant teaching reached Lindau, Isny, 
Kempten, and Biberach by 1525.8? At Zurich a clear reshaping of religious life 
had already taken concrete form in the summer of 1524.83 
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The new teaching then unfolded as a dynamic event. Towns became one 
sphere of activity. They came into contact as individuals traveled, wrote letters, 
and sent books to one another. Thanks to the market-driven diffusion of 
printed texts, they were also linked to each other by pamphlets that provided 
information about what was happening elsewhere. The Reformation also 
involved a network of relationships through the institutions of the Empire. 
After the Edict of Worms in 1521, the emperor and imperial Estates had taken 
the Luther affair into their own hands. The imperial cities had to adopt a posi- 
tion on the prohibition of Luther's writings and doctrine.9^ Those who wanted 
to hold to papal authority, and who believed that the salvation of their souls 
was guaranteed only by the traditional forms of church life, now had a power- 
ful instrument to act against the new teaching. In particular, the bishops felt 
that their hand had been strengthened. The new teaching was hereafter not 
just a theological heresy but also a legal and political conflict. Through inter- 
play between these different levels the character of the Reformation developed 
in such a way that it could take on a cohesive profile as a historical event. 

All the elements were already manifest by the summer of 1523. They had 
almost exclusively been created and fused in the laboratory of Wittenberg. The 
consequences of the new teaching for the form of the Mass had been discussed 
in a commission and in disputations at Wittenberg in 1521, but no agreement 
had been reached. Karlstadt took the initiative at Christmas, and announced 
that instead of a Mass, a simple celebration of the Lord’s Supper in accordance 
with the Word, at which both bread and wine would be administered, would 
be held in the castle chapel on 22 December 1521.85 Melanchthon had already 
held such celebrations with his pupils privately. Before the events of December, 
disturbances had broken out in the town, when students disrupted celebra- 
tions of Mass in the parish church, mocking and physically attacking the clergy. 
Atthe start of the new year, a similar celebration of the Lord's Supper was held, 
and many of the faithful attended. The theologians who followed Protestant 
teaching agreed that an institutional reshaping of the Mass was a matter for 
the authorities. Since the territorial ruler still refused to do so, they prompted 
the town council to issue an order in January 1522. However, this was with- 
drawn a few weeks later when the elector intervened. In March 1522 it was 
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agreed that until further notice the sacrament would be administered in both 
kinds, if the faithful made such a request. A definitive new order of service was 
issued only at the end of 1523. In March 1522, Luther’s concern about develop- 
ments led him to leave Wartburg castle. He believed that excessive demands 
were being made of the consciences of the faithful by the breach of ritual, and 
began to prepare people for the new order of service in his Invocavit sermons. 
He had also been involved in an ordinance for acommon chest that was pub- 
lished in mid-1523 in the nearby town of Leisnig. This put poor relief and the 
salaries of the clergy on a new footing. The Mass was abolished in this little 
town shortly afterwards.86 

By the end of 1521 0rder among the clergy was breaking down in Wittenberg. 
Karlstadt announced his engagement at Christmas, and the elector was among 
those invited to the wedding in January, which was celebrated together with 
that of Justus Jonas. Karlstadt and Jonas were not the first to marry. Priests who 
had studied under Luther had married as early as May 1521. The monastery of 
Augustinian Hermits steadily lost friars, leading to a special chapter in January 
1522 to discuss the difficult situation. On 10 January friars burnt images of the 
saints and destroyed anointing oil. In the last week of January, Karlstadt 
preached about the “abolition of images" provoking an iconoclastic outburst 
by students and citizens. Up to that point, there had been no religious colloquy 
in Wittenberg. Only academic disputations had been held. However in 
Wroclaw, Johannes Hess, a merchant's son who had studied under Luther, 
compelled clergy in the town to take part in a public disputation on twenty- 
two theses before the council, with minutes attested by a notary. Shortly after- 
wards, as a result of this disputation, the council demanded that clergy preach 
the Gospel and confiscated church goods. Luther saw this as a confirmation of 
evangelical preaching, which alone had the power to unmask the world as the 
kingdom of Satan. Since Satan was now raging, Luther felt that, as a prophet, 
he was exposed to particular danger." 

Almost everything that was to be characteristic of the Reformation pro- 
cess in towns had already taken place in Wittenberg and elsewhere by the 
end of 1523: first, evangelical preaching; secondly, a confrontation between 
the old faith and the new; and thirdly, a search for new forms of the Lord's 
Supper, based on the Gospel, to replace the Mass. This was accompanied by 
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the de-sacramentalization of church interiors, which led to the destruction of 
altars and images. These deliberate actions with their calculated symbolic 
character created a fait accompli. Finally, there was the self-dissolution of the 
clergy through priests who married and monks who left their monasteries, the 
new ordering of public worship, and ordinances about church finance. This 
was not done at the prompting of the authorities, but was demanded by the 
protagonists themselves. 

The new media environment that was slowly emerging through print tech- 
nology?? is far from adequate as a key to understanding how such events then 
developed in geographically dispersed urban polities. The diffusion of writings 
about the new teaching was certainly important for clergy and urban lay elites 
who had attended Latin schools or (like some town clerks) a university. Jörg 
Vögeli, town clerk at Constance, who had received a humanist education became 
a convinced Protestant at an early date. Vogeli described how after 1518 Luther’s 
articles and books circulated in the town, and how those who read them felt 
called to study Scripture more intensively. When some clergymen in the town 
began to preach in line with the new teaching, many people came to hear them, 
and even the bishop rejoiced. Conflicts arose only when clergy began to worry 
about their sources of income and benefices. The Protestants were then reviled 
as heretics, and legal proceedings were soon taken against them.®9 

It was only through evangelical sermons that the new teaching became an 
event that almost inevitably drew further events in its train. It was therefore 
essential that clergy were open to the new teaching, and that there were groups 
in councils who left them in peace, or who intentionally appointed clergymen 
who were committed to preaching the new theology. Protestant partisans in 
councils were usually united by family relationships, or by friendships that had 
their origins in humanist circles such as the Staupitz circle in Nuremberg. The 
patricians in the Privy Council of Constance, who determinedly promoted the 
appointment of three Protestant-minded preachers, were closely related to 
one another. Between 1523 and 1525, council members also included Konrad 
Zwick and Thomas Blarer, both of whom had studied under Luther and 
Melanchthon at Wittenberg.9?? Their concerns were partly a reaction to failures 
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of parish clergy who had often entrusted preaching to mendicant orders. The 
new teaching was signaled by a change of generation. Newly-appointed clergy 
(who had often studied at Wittenberg) were expected to preach in accordance 
with the Gospel. Luther wrote to Spalatin in 1522 that people everywhere were 
thirsting for the Gospel, and that requests for “evangelists” were coming from 
all sides.?! 

Interest in the new teaching can be confirmed among the educated and 
powerful, and also among ordinary believers. Pamphlets written by laymen 
between 1522 and 1525 displayed a detailed knowledge of the Lutheran doc- 
trine of justification. When the Nuremberg council had craftsmen interro- 
gated in 1524 to find out what was being preached in the city, they heard 
detailed accounts of justification by faith alone in Christ and of the Gospel as 
the sole source of truth.?? Pamphlets attacked the clerical hierarchy, and the 
lifestyles of both secular and religious clergy. In Strasbourg and other regions 
in southern Germany printed pamphlets also expressed a social interpreta- 
tion of Protestant teaching; faith that was grounded in grace and trust in the 
Word ought to be the basis of an active love of neighbour, out of which a new 
fellowship of Christians was to grow. Zwingli and Bucer developed a theology 
of community that made the Gospel the guide for the political and social situ- 
ation in towns. In Nuremberg, Augsburg, Strasbourg, and elsewhere, social 
and political hopes that were compatible with the new teaching became for a 
time important motivating factors in the commitment of various groups.?? 
The initial basis for both the success of preachers and interest in Protestant 
books and pamphlets was Luther's insight that the forgiveness of sins was 
granted “only for the sake of faith in the promise of God’, and that the Mass 
was not a sacrifice, but a “carrying out” of the words of institution, with which 
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God had performed the “vow” of redemption - and this “carrying out” sum- 
moned people to faith.?* 

Conflicts in towns focused on the Word and its proclamation. In these 
conflicts, two completely different sets of norms and patterns of behaviour 
emerged. Adherents of the old faith knew that their position was protected by 
canon law, privileges, and tradition. Accordingly, they acted and argued pri- 
marily in the sphere of law. For Protestants, breaking rules and laws was a nec- 
essary consequence of the preaching of the Word. After all Luther had burned 
the Codex Juris Canonici along with the bull that threatened his excommunica- 
tion. This action signaled that a conflict about the truth of the Gospel was not 
to be carried out as a formalized academic controversy or as a legal dispute, 
both contexts in which Protestants were at a disadvantage. Rather Protestants 
needed, as at Wittenberg, to mobilize the cultural and social capacity of towns 
for conflict. If the social order was established performatively, it must be 
breached through the performative breaking of rules. If it was represented by 
persons, it must be shaken through attacks on the honour of those persons. 
This is why the preachers of the new teaching usually did not restrict them- 
selves to the proclamation of the pure Word. They also engaged in deliberate 
polemic against those who supported the Roman position. The pulpit became 
a battleground, and many battles were fought around it.95 

Preachers who had already gathered a reliable group of followers were not 
obliged to step into the breach alone. In conflicts of this kind, it was custom- 
ary for large crowds to disrupt the sermons of adherents of the old faith, con- 
fronting them with the Word of God, so that acts of worship degenerated into 
physical fights.?% At Memmingen, tensions that had been simmering for a 
year between the parties escalated into direct confrontation on Christmas 
Day 1523. Christoph Schappeler, a convinced Protestant, sneered at the use of 
incense during Mass as a “Jewish custom" During the service, a young 
preacher whom the parish priest had forbidden to preach triggered a distur- 
bance that ended in acts of destruction and physical violence against the par- 
ish priest, who only just managed to escape the crowd and reach safety in the 
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sacristy. Sebastian Lotzer subsequently compared the riots to a necessary 
cleansing of the temple.?" 

The new medium of print was also used. Diatribes against clergy who held 
to the old faith were pinned up, and insulting pamphlets were printed and 
circulated. Some parish priests saw this as such a grave attack on their personal 
honour that they spontaneously resigned and abandoned their benefices.?? 
Others did their utmost to resist the new teaching and its preachers. They cast 
off all restraint and called these preachers heretics and champions of the devil. 
They refused to conduct the weddings of Protestants and spread rumours 
about them, or put them under observation and made threats against them. 
We sometimes hear of physical assaults. It was, however, only very rarely that 
polemical Catholic pamphlets were written. Sources never mention distur- 
bances of sermons, violence, or the tumultuous appearance of a Roman *move- 
ment”. The defense of the status quo mobilized much less commitment, and in 
general, showed less readiness to resort to violence, than did the preaching of 
the Word.?? 

This was doubtless also one consequence of the charismatic persuasiveness 
of the preachers or lay theologians who wrote pamphlets. They understood the 
Word as imposing an obligation to proclaim it, and they saw all that they did as 
an act of confessing the faith. Their pamphlets show how the exposition of the 
Word led them to construct themselves as a subject of the Reformation, obliged 
to live the truth in contra-distinction to human laws. Pamphlets of this kind 
were not only communications in the new medium. They were themselves 
Reformation events, both in terms of their content and because they *worked" 
in many ways. This is why preachers who had been expelled by municipal 
authorities felt obliged to justify themselves for having abandoned their 
Protestant communities.!0° Every sermon, every disturbance of a Catholic 
Mass, every interrogation before councils, every breach of a warning to keep 
the peace became an act of confessing the faith.!?! The more the conflict esca- 
lated, the more sermons became for Protestant protagonists a performative 
“making present” of salvation history, and an intensification of the struggle 
against the Antichrist and the entourage he led. Every local event thereby took 
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its place in the great nexus of the trans-local event between Wittenberg and 
Zurich, and acquired its significance in this context. 

Intensive research into the Reformation in towns has uncovered few exam- 
ples of the emergence of spontaneous Reformation activity on the part of citi- 
zens. Even after 1530 a preacher was needed in order for desire for the Word 
among the faithful to take the form of an articulate movement.!?? Social and 
political dislocations in urban polities could then unleash additional mobiliz- 
ing energy and, as at Hanover and Reutlingen, lead to the formation of a 
Protestant opposition as an association bound by oath.!° These political con- 
flicts were conducted in customary ways. Commissions were formed, demands 
were written down, stubborn councils were threatened with violence and 
sometimes driven out of the town. New governing councils were installed that 
were less oligarchic than their predecessors and granted wider access to public 
offices. Such episodes belong to a long history of disturbances in towns 
between 1400 and 1600.104 There was, however, never an enduring alliance 
between political upheavals and what the Reformation was about. In Hanover, 
the new church order of 1536 remained in force, while the reestablishment of 
an oligarchy had already begun after 1550.05 It was possible for politically- and 
socially-motivated protest and the Reformation movement to join forces, but 
they followed differing patterns of action and were oriented to different con- 
texts of rationality. The Zwinglian interpretation of the new teaching, where 
the parish community was central, sought to unite these two; a good example 
was the situation in Strasbourg. In other towns, however, this was the point at 
which a Reformation understood in Luther's terms parted company with a 
Reformation understood in Zwingli's terms.!06 

Protestant actions in towns were also directed at the sacred and at the 
boundary between sacred and profane. Here too, the character of the Refor- 
mation as event was generated by visibility. This is why demonstrative breaches 
of fasting regulations were more suitable as an act of confessing faith than say 
a refusal to perform auricular confession.!?" Likewise, clergy married after 1522. 
This was a scandal that affected the holiness of an entire form of life and called 
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church order into question when such priests continued to exercise their min- 
istry.!08 Each of these occurrences became an “event”, because it mattered to 
the authorities and to the citizens of the town. It led to meetings and legal 
documents, and frequently to justificatory pamphlets, from which we can infer 
that anti-clericalism in towns found nourishment in clerical self-doubt, which 
could go as far as self-hatred.!°9 The marriages of priests and departures from 
monasteries effectively demonstrated the self-dissolution of the religious 
sphere of life.110 

Things were different with the blasphemous profanation of the sacred, 
which was spontaneous, but often carried out in a deliberate manner.!!! The 
desecration of church interiors with excrement, other destructive assaults on 
church interiors, and symbolically-charged attacks on images, statues of the 
saints and altars, were always intended as a challenge to the sacred.!!? The aim 
was not only destruction, but also a blasphemous insult to the transcendent. 
Just as social honour was destroyed in everyday life through insults, here too 
action was taken against the aura of the sacred. These actions risked a punitive 
reaction by the insulted object. The sacred was “insulted” because the lack of 
a reaction made it possible thereby to demonstrate the unholiness of the holy 
water, the statues, images, and church interiors.!? When no punishment from 
heaven came, the sacred was shown to be powerless in its holiness. This means 
that these actions still presupposed the sacred as a comprehensive power and 
medium of causality.!!* These patterns of action were suitable to break open an 
order of things by challenging a sphere of holiness that was based on the logic 
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inherent in that sphere itself. When the Reformation event found its identity, 
therefore, there was no longer any starting point for this “challenge” to the 
sacred through blasphemous mockery. In most instances, the so-called “icono- 
clasm" in which, usually after the abolition of the Mass, images and statues 
were removed from church interiors took place on the orders of the authorities 
and was "professionally" carried out by craftsmen, as happened in the towns in 
Upper Swabia.!5 This “removal of images" no longer meant the destruction of 
an order of things, since a new order had already been established. 

These patterns of action and consequences were linked to the special social 
character of towns. In Prague, Reformation teaching received a favourable 
hearing in certain quarters. Some scholars have pointed to the emergence of a 
‘left-wing Utraquism” within the existing institutional framework of the 
Utraquist consistory. Preachers who proclaimed the Gospel and denied the 
sacrificial character of the Mass were appointed by the consistory to parishes. 
The compromise formulae in the Candlemas articles of 1518 were meant to 
bridge contrasts in liturgy and theology between the two parties. This only 
held until 1524, when political and social tensions escalated in conjunction 
with religious tensions. The ensuing four years of disputes in Prague followed 
the pattern described above: tumultuous assemblies of the community, con- 
flicts over the appointments of preachers, interrogations of preachers before 
the council, and the expulsion of clergy.!!® The course of events in Prague bears 
faint parallels to Cracow, culminating in the martyrdom of a woman who con- 
fessed her allegiance to radical Protestant teaching denying the divinity of 
Christ. Incidents of iconoclasm also took place along the Baltic in Riga, 
Königsberg (now Kaliningrad) and in Prabuty (Riesenburg) in 1524. Research 
up to now has emphasized that in territories to the east of the Empire the dif- 
fusion of print technology was weaker and intensity of its use impacted some- 
what later. This could even have the effect, as at Warsaw, that Protestant 
teaching may have found limited resonance as the culture of writing was too 
thin. Secondly, we hear nothing of religious colloquies in towns in these regions 
although this may reflect differing academic traditions. In Hungary, as in 
Transylvania and Moravia, the early reception of the Protestant teaching was 
largely limited to German-speaking inhabitants of towns. Here too the 
Reformation was dependent upon committed preachers who often came from 
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the west. The Reformation was promoted more in these areas by councils and 
merchant elites than by the communities. Scholars have paid little attention to 
the tumultuous elements that breached the order of things in these contexts. 
If they were in fact absent, the reasons may relate to the less well-defined 
autonomy of urban communities, as well as weaker resistance to changes by 
defenders of the old faith. In addition we should note that syncretisms and 
compromises were already customary in the mix of ethnic groups, forms of 
confession, and religions of these territories.!!7 

In the towns of the Empire and Swiss Confederation, religious colloquies 
were occasions for contemptuous and transgressive attacks against the old 
order and for establishing new ordinances for worship and regulations for 
church life. These liminal events separated the new from the old and at the 
same time bound them together in the act of destruction. Johannes Hess in 
Wroclaw was the first who succeeded in establishing this new praxis in 1523. 
Zwingli was only able at the second attempt to hold a colloquy as a performative 
staging of the truth, in which the new truth was brought to light.!? It was only 
rarely that colloquies did not have the outcome that Protestants expected. The 
Word of God, as the exclusive grounding of all debate, was a reliable basis for 
their success. Religious colloquies annihilated the old truth, held the clergy and 
theologians of the old faith up to ridicule, and destroyed their authority as 
speakers of truth. They were fully aware of this when Protestants insisted on 
holding a colloquy. The Dominican Antonius Pirata refused to take part in the 
colloquy at Constance which Ambrosius Blarer had been demanding since 
1526.1? When the council scheduled a disputation for 6 April 1527, and a Catholic 
priest refused to participate, citing his lack of education, Pirata finally consented 
to present himself at the colloquy. Pirata commented he had "still a crown in my 
pocket. With that, one can buy wood and, if I should be found to be in the wrong, 
they can use the same wood to burn me”.!20 This literal annihilation of the old 
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truth displayed the power of the new truth, which was to become the basis on 
which the authorities acted to set up a new order. 

Religious colloquies did not take place in every town. When the pressure 
from the community was sufficiently great, or the Protestant elites knew that 
they held a majority of municipal offices, the transition from the old order to 
the new could take place even without this staging of the truth, and assemblies 
of guilds or of the community took on the function of marking the transition. 
In other contexts popular pressure or the intervention of ecclesiastical author- 
ities put considerable pressure on councils.!2! Councils were usually very sensi- 
tive to any challenges to peace or their authority. At the Nuremberg trial of 
three “godless painters” and the schoolmaster Hans Denk in 1523, the school- 
master was acquitted on the grounds that although he had criticized the ven- 
eration of saints, he had not said anything against the authority of the 
council.7? A legal opinion after this judgement informed the council that it 
should not permit ordinary folk to behave "tyrannically and wickedly,” lest they 
should rise up and “want a Reformation”.!23 

It was certainly possible for decisive and united action to strangle a 
Reformation movement. The council at Überlingen prohibited the preaching 
of the Reformation, prevented the purchase of books in its support, and for- 
bade its citizens to have contact with people from Constance.!* At Biberach, 
the council and influential citizens were equally divided between Roman and 
Protestant parties, and parity was achieved. In other Upper Swabian towns 
such as Kaufbeuren, Ravensburg, and Leutkirch, where Reformation move- 
ments had existed at an early date, council bodies dominated by Catholics 
were able to prevent the transition to the new order until the 1540s. 

Aside from religious convictions, the challenge of the new teaching was 
therefore taken to be a matter of social and political authority. Councils thus 
protected Protestant preachers against any action by bishops.!?? However, 
Protestants were punished or expelled if they threatened the peace of the town, 
or if popular unrest was not likely to result from action taken against them. 
Towns enacted the compromise formula of the imperial diet of Nuremberg at 
the end of 1523, which permitted both preaching according to the Word and 
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preaching according to the doctrines of the Church.!2 However, the long list of 
preaching mandates issued after 1524 proved to be a futile attempt to restore 
peace in the pulpits, since the compromise ignored the reality that the truth of 
the hierarchy and of tradition, and the truth of the Word, were incompatible. 
Where it was impossible to prevent the proclamation of the new truth, or where 
there was no desire to do so, sooner or later it became necessary to give the pol- 
ity a new ordering to restore the authority of council government. 

The loosening of the municipal order was not, of course, exclusively the 
result of questions raised by Protestant preachers and their followers. This pro- 
cess was dependent on resistance offered by the Catholic party, for it was only 
in this way that confrontation and conflict arose. The Roman party in towns was 
certainly not reticent about attacking the spiritual and social honour of their 
opponents. They uttered threats of violence, and when tumults broke out in 
churches, we cannot say that they were always started by Protestant provoca- 
tions. Catholics excluded the other party from the sphere of the Church by call- 
ing them heretics, and refused to administer the sacraments to Protestants.!?" 
Nevertheless, it is unmistakably clear that Catholics, both clergy and laity, were 
obliged to adopt another logic of action than adherents of the new truth. The 
Roman position sought to maintain the existing order, and this meant that 
debate was cast in legal terms. In their dealings with council authorities, bish- 
ops appealed to privileges and to positions in canon law. Catholic clergy brought 
Protestants before ecclesiastical courts to face accusations of issuing insults or 
other crimes in canon law.!28 As the bull excommunicating Luther had shown, 
ecclesiastical legal positions could be enforced only with the help of secular 
authority. When this aid was refused or delayed, the only recourse for the 
Roman party was to trust in the retributive system of the next life. 

This divergent logic of action between conflicting parties was the framework 
within which the town, with its forms of socialization and reproduction of 
social order based on a logic of enactment, could become a resonance chamber 
for the convulsions of the existing order in the mode of conflict and transgres- 
sion. Theological conflict became the event of the Reformation and thus a his- 
torical event because the theology of the performative re-actualization of the 
Word of God was communicated through presence and mobilized through 
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different media. This meant that, in union with typography, a supra-spatial and 
supra-temporal nexus of events came into being. The character of the 
Reformation as event was thus inseparable from its theological form and from 
the media in which events became visible. The political lines of communica- 
tion of the Empire offered the platform on which these events were converted 
back into theology. In 1530 at the imperial diet of Augsburg, a first attempt was 
made to integrate theologically the diversity of these events. This entailed a 
fundamental change in the demands made of Reformation theology. From now 
on, it was required to generate and to justify order. 
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CHAPTER 12 
Nobles: Between Religious Compromise and Revolt! 
Vaclav Büzek 


In early modern Europe the nobility derived justification of its superior social 
status primarily from a continuous revival of memory and a constant emphasis 
on the depth and degrees of nobility. They protected their exclusivity from 
other groups by establishing special corporations most frequently through the 
Estates. Although the proportion of nobility within European society gradually 
decreased during the late Middle Ages and early modern period, they pre- 
served their long-term dominant position in the political, religious, cultural, 
and even partially the economic arenas. With the exception of Spain, this 
upper class represented approximately 1-1.5% of the total population in most 
western European countries during the 16th and first half of the 17th centuries. 
This percentage also roughly corresponds to their numbers in Central Europe. 
While in Upper and Lower Austria, the landed elite constituted approximately 
0.5-0.6% of the population around 1600, in Bohemia it was closer to 1%. There 
were higher proportions only in Hungary (4-5%) and Poland (10%) as these 
regions had larger groups of minor nobility. 

While the 16th century witnessed the increasing self-confidence of nobles 
in Bohemia, Austria, Hungary, and in the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth, 
they could not imagine governance without a king, who was perceived as a 
divinely-sanctioned guarantor of stability and justice. In this society ordered 
by the Estates, the ruler shared the administration of the realm with represen- 
tatives of individual Estates, the most influential of whom were the highest 
administrators of the realm and regular participants in diets. The ensuing 
political dialogue between the monarch and the Estates was directed toward 
the promotion of the common good, which would bring benefits and prosper- 
ity to the realm, as well as simultaneously establishing, strengthening, and vali- 
dating the natural order of society? 
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Whenever a disagreement between the king and the nobility arose, pro- 
ceedings often escalated into conflict. The progression of such disputes could 
lead to three different responses from the Estates during meetings of diets or 
on other occasions. The nobles could argue for the maintenance of their tradi- 
tional freedoms, refuse to comply or grant the requests of the monarch, or 
assert their prerogatives and protest perceived violations of the established 
order.* Among the rights that the upper and lower nobility considered particu- 
larly sacrosanct was freedom of religion.5 

At the beginning of the 16th century, many members of the landed elite in 
Bohemia, Austria, Hungary, and Poland-Lithuania embraced the ideas of the 
German and Swiss Reformations for a number of reasons. Some were generally 
disaffected with the Catholic church, while others either rejected the lifestyle 
of the clergy or sought to find new pathways to deepen their personal devo- 
tion.® In this context, however, Bohemia represented a unique case. Demands 
for church reform had already been raised during the Hussite revolution in the 
1420s and 30s. The ensuing Bohemian Reformation resulted in an extensive 
secularization of ecclesiastical property, exclusion of the clergy from diets, 
expansion of the nobility’s political influence, and most importantly the first 
enduring religious division in Europe." 

During subsequent negotiations at the Council of Basel (1431-37) concern- 
ing the readmission of the Hussites into the Catholic church, the Utraquists (as 
Hussites would later be known) unsuccessfully tried to convince the council to 
mandate the reception of the Eucharist sub utraque specie for all inhabitants of 
Bohemia. The final agreement (the Basel Compactata), confirmed in 1436, nev- 
ertheless guaranteed the ecclesiastical bifurcation of Bohemia into the 
Utraquist and Catholic churches. Although Pope Pius 11 formally repealed the 
agreement in 1462, the religious division remained de facto unaltered, since 
Bohemian kings continued to recognize both ecclesiastical bodies regardless 
of the opinion of the Holy See.® Royal recognition of the Compactata was 
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assured through their inclusion in electoral capitulations. Every claimant to 
the Czech throne had to give his approval of the Compactata to the Estates 
before election. Such an arrangement stayed in place until 1567 when approval 
of the Compactata was removed from the legal code. 

Religious toleration in Bohemia reached a new level in 1485 with the Peace 
of Kutna Hora. This concord had no European parallel prior to the German and 
Swiss Reformations since it not only confirmed the Compactata but also estab- 
lished the right to free and individual choice between Catholicism and 
Utraquism regardless of social status.? The religious freedom expressed in this 
document, was not extended to the Unity of Brethren (Unitas Fratrum), an 
offshoot of the Utraquist church which was established in eastern Bohemia in 
1457 and emerged as an independent body in the 1460s under the protection of 
several Bohemian and Moravian nobles. The members of the Unity rejected 
the Compactata, broke away from the Utraquists, and elected their own clergy. 
Despite recurring prohibitions and periodic persecutions that reached their 
height with the St James mandate of 1508, the Unity found long-term support 
from the Kostka family of Postupice, the Krajít family of Krajek, and from the 
Pernsteins. As a result, the religious life of the Brethren communities in eastern 
Bohemia and Moravia was not significantly affected by official disapproval.!° 

When the German Reformation began in the 1520s, the ideas of Hussite 
reformers remained on the margins, even though Bohuslav Hasistejnsky of 
Lobkovic developed personal contacts around 1500 with the reform-minded 
scholars at the newly-founded university in Wittenberg. Martin Luther, more- 
over, initially considered the Hussites as sectarians and heretics and compared 
them to the Cathars and Waldensians. The possible intersections between the 
teachings of the Czech and German Reformations began to emerge only after 
Luther's familiarization with the ideas of the Hussite reformers. In 1522 Luther 
called upon the Utraquist nobility to defend Jan Hus's legacy of reform against 
the mounting pressure of the Papacy. Nevertheless, the establishment of closer 
connections between Hussite ideas and the vision of the German reformer 
proved elusive.!! Despite the Czech translation of selected works of Luther by 
Oldřich Velensky of Mnichov and Burian Sobek of Kornice, the Utraquist 
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nobility was not prepared to embrace the German Reformation because of the 
ongoing disagreements between the two movements.!? 

Luther's teachings generated a greater interest among German-speaking 
nobles, who had come from Saxony and settled in the northern and north- 
western regions of Bohemia. The Bibersteins, Victums, Rabensteins, Rederns, 
Salhausens, Schleinitzs, and Schlicks were prominent mediators and exponents 
of the Lutheran Reformation in primarily Catholic counties along the Bohemian- 
Saxon frontier that had not been significantly affected by Utraquism.!3 The 
towns of Jachymov (Joachimsthal) and Loket, part of the lands of the Schlicks, 
became two prominent centres of the Lutheran faith. The members of this 
noble family not only corresponded with Luther but also invited Lutheran 
preachers, teachers, artists, and scholars from Saxony. In north-western 
Bohemia, the beginnings of the Reformation were accompanied with the 
almost immediate publication of Lutheran regulations for parish churches that 
were under the patronage of nobility who favoured reform.!* 

In Moravia, Lutheranism advanced during the 1520s among the German- 
speaking urban population despite sporadic opposition from Catholics. The 
new faith, however, received an even warmer reception in the Silesian duchies. 
One of the most notable proponents of Lutheranism in this region was Caspar 
Schwenckfeld. However, under pressure from Ferdinand I’s anti-reform man- 
dates, Schwenckfeld soon relocated to Ktodzko (Kladsko, Glatz), which was an 
important centre of Lutheranism until the 1620s. In Upper Silesia the ideas of 
Luther found an especially eager audience in Krnov (Jägerndorf) on the estates 
of Margrave Georg the Pious of Brandenburg-Ansbach.5 The Lutheran 
Reformation reached the Duchy of Opava with some delay, and during the 
1530s penetrated Upper and Lower Lusatia.!® 

Moravia in particular attracted the supporters of the so-called Radical 
Reformation, which included Anabaptists who settled on the estates of 
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Habrovany and Luleč that belonged to Jan Dubčanský of Zdenin.!” During the 
1520s the Anabaptists had settled in north-western and southern Bohemia. After 
their expulsion in 1528, they moved primarily to Moravia. This region possessed 
an unusual degree of religious tolerance as a result of the strong presence of the 
Unity of Brethren among leading nobles who occupied high offices in the mar- 
graviate. Since Moravian nobles considered faith to be a gift from God that could 
not be forced against one’s free will, they refused to persecute supporters of dif- 
fering Christian confessions. This high level of toleration among the Moravian 
elite developed towards the end of the 15th century as an expression of a supra- 
confessional Christianity without pronounced dogmatic boundaries.!® 

In 1526 Balthasar Hubmaier arrived with a group of Anabaptists in Mikulov 
(Nikolsburg) in southern Moravia. On their arrival, the lord of the town, 
Leonhard von Liechtenstein, was rebaptized. After Hubmaier’s death, the reli- 
gious beliefs of the Anabaptists were shaped by Jakob Hutter and his followers 
the Hutterites, who came to Moravia from Tyrol in the 1530s. Despite the recur- 
rent demands of their Habsburg rulers, the Moravian nobility refused to expel 
the Anabaptists from their estates. Furthermore, when the Moravian Estates 
approved the taxation of these groups in 1570, the Anabaptists even received 
legal recognition as official residents. According to rough estimates, there were 
approximately 20,000 Anabaptists in Moravia around 1600, which constituted 
nearly 3% of the margraviate’s population. In this region, most Anabaptists 
lived on the estates of the lords of Boskovice and of Lipé, and the lands belong- 
ing to Kounices, Liechtensteins, and Zerotins, which were spread across south- 
ern and south-eastern Moravia. Members of these groups found employment 
in textile, tanning, wood processing, and metalworking trades. They excelled 
not only in the production of white table ceramics (Habaner faience), knives, 
and clocks, but they were also in demand for their medical, pharmaceutical, 
barbering, winemaking, and gardening skills. The linguistic isolation of 
German-speaking Anabaptists, however, waned after the emergence of Czech- 
speaking Anabaptist preachers in the second half of the 16th century. Various 
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groups of Anabaptists remained in Moravia until the second decade of the 17th 
century. In 1622 the emperor issued an edict for their expulsion, which forced 
these groups to move from the margraviate to neighbouring Upper Hungary.!9 

Although in Bohemia some of the Utraquists were ideologically close to the 
Lutheran Reformation, efforts to create a church union under a bishop ulti- 
mately failed in 1543.2° This unsuccessful outcome reflected not only the mis- 
givings of the Unity of Brethren but also the reluctance of the upper and lower 
nobility to openly challenge Ferdinand 1, who opposed the unification of non- 
Catholic confessions.?! Several prominent nobles led by Jan of Pernstein dis- 
agreed with the monarch's position and advocated the merger of the Utraquists, 
Lutherans, and the Unity of Brethren despite their doctrinal differences.?? 
Even though Ferdinand 1 strove to prevent the further spread of the Refor- 
mation, he also sought to avoid direct confrontation and intervention for a 
significant period of time. The king did intensify his attacks against adherents 
of the Reformation in north-western Bohemia where Lutheranism expanded 
on the estates of the Schlicks. Initially, Ferdinand restricted the authority of 
this Saxon family over their mining and mint operations in Jachymov. He later 
revoked their privilege to strike silver tolars. Finally, in 1545 the king compelled 
the Schlicks to cede all their rights to the silver mines.?3 

When in 1546-47 Ferdinand repeatedly sought to raise forces in Bohemia to 
support Charles V's military expeditions against German Protestants without the 
prior agreement of the diet, a religiously mixed opposition composed of the Czech 
upper and lower nobility as well as the royal towns that rose against him. A leading 
role in this group was played by the Kostkas of Postupice, the Pflugs of Rabenstein, 
the Schlicks, and other non-Catholic nobles, who refused to give military aid to 
their ruler. At the same time, they used Ferdinand's actions as a means to defend 
the kingdom’s political and religious freedoms. Kaspar Pflug of Rabenstein, a sym- 
pathizer of the Lutheran Reformation who resided in Becov in south-western 
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Bohemia, assumed an important leadership position. Pflug’s reports about the 
tense domestic situation spread from Becov through a constant stream of mes- 
sengers to Wildberg and Eferding in Upper Austria. Wildberg was the seat of 
Erasmus I of Starhemberg, while Eferding was the residence of Johann of Schauen- 
berg. Both noblemen belonged to the most prominent Lutheran families in Upper 
Austria and had family connections with Kaspar Pflug. Pflug also maintained per- 
sonal and written contacts with the elector of Saxony, Johann Friedrich, who used 
his visits to Bečov to persuade the Czech Estates to form a military alliance against 
the Habsburgs in the Schmalkaldic War. This potential alliance, however, was 
thwarted by divisions among the Estates and dissension in the army.** 

In spite of open discontent with the Catholic church, Reformation ideas did 
not find a receptive audience with all the nobility of the Austrian lands.?5 
Around 1525, the teachings of Martin Luther and Anabaptists rapidly spread 
from the Empire to Salzburg and Tyrol. However, they did not establish deep 
roots in the Alpine region as the upper and lower nobility there stood in soli- 
darity with the provincial rulers and predominantly identified themselves as 
Catholic. In mountainous Tyrol the miners and inhabitants of towns were 
more receptive to the teachings of the Reformation. Lutheranism and 
Anabaptist beliefs also influenced a number of noblemen in the lands of Inner 
Austria (Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola). Most receptive of all was the nobility 
of Upper and Lower Austria. In the mid 1520s, the Jórgers of Tollet and the 
Starhembergs exchanged letters with Martin Luther, invited Lutheran preach- 
ers to their estates, and sent their sons to attend the university at Wittenberg.?® 

Priorto the middle of the 16th century, the ideas of German and Swiss reform- 
ers also spread among the German-speaking population of the Hungarian king- 
dom and Transylvania. Many nobles supported clergy influenced by the 
teachings of Philipp Melanchthon and Heinrich Bullinger, which they encoun- 
tered at the universities of Wittenberg and Heidelberg?" The religious culture of 
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eastern Hungary and Transylvania was also shaped by the spread of Antitrin- 
itarianism whose adherents maintained close contact with like-minded groups 
in Poland. After 1568 the noble-dominated diet accepted the rights of Lutheran, 
Reformed, and Antitrinitarian clergy to profess their beliefs. A different situ- 
ation developed in the kingdom of Hungary. During the second half of the 
16th century, the majority of the Hungarian nobility was inclined towards 
Lutheranism or Calvinism. Nevertheless, the monarch disregarded claims of 
religious freedom, which the Estates considered as their fundamental right, and 
Catholicism remained the only legal religion. Royal opposition, however, did 
not prevent the spread of Reformation ideas among the nobility and the subse- 
quent formation of Lutheran and Calvinist factions among magnates and the 
gentry. Those involved in the early reception of ideas about reform included the 
Batthyänys, Perényis, and Tamas Nädasdy.?® 

During the second decade of the 16th century, the Reformation also reached 
the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth. The main agents of this process were 
German-speaking burghers trading with the Holy Roman Empire and also the 
former Grand Master of the Teutonic Order, Albrecht of Hohenzollern, who 
embraced Lutheranism with the secularization of Prussia. In the first half of 
the 16th century the newly founded university at Königsberg (now Kaliningrad) 
became a particularly important centre for Lutheranism in the region.?? 
Significant numbers of young noblemen from Poland and Lithuania embraced 
Lutheranism either during stays abroad or while studying at universities in the 
Empire influenced by the Reformation.?? King Sigismund 1 sought to prevent 
the spread of the Reformation in his land by unsuccessfully attempting to 
restrict access of Polish nobles to Lutheran universities.?! During the reign of 
Sigismund August, the non-Catholic Polish and Lithuanian nobility hoped the 
new king would confirm their religious freedoms. Although he approached the 
Papacy with a request to establish a Reformed church in the Commonwealth, 
the Holy See rejected the demand.?? 
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Rome’s opposition did not prevent a rapid diffusion of various Reformed 
beliefs on the estates of Polish and Lithuanian nobles. While the nobility in 
Greater Poland and Prussia was inclined to embrace Lutheranism during the first 
half of the ı6th century, Calvinism spread in Lithuania through the support of 
the Grand Hetman, Mikołaj “the Black" Radziwill. From the end of the 1540s, 
moreover, Greater Poland became a destination for members of the Unity of 
Brethren migrating from Bohemia. Nonetheless, the free choice of religious affili- 
ation was limited to the nobility, while their subjects followed the faith of their 
lords.33 In 1573, the non-Catholic elite of the Commonwealth succeeded in estab- 
lishing religious freedoms for the nobility through the Warsaw Confederation. 
The Warsaw Confederation guaranteed religious plurality not only during the 
interregnum immediately following the last Jagiellonian monarch but also 
ensured it for the future. The Estates stipulated that the Warsaw Confederation 
become part of the electoral capitulations that any Polish king must accept.?^ 

Compared to Transylvania, Poland, and Lithuania, the pathway of the 
Austrian nobility to autonomous religious rights during the latter half of the 
16th and beginning of the 17th centuries was more complicated. Although 
Ferdinand 1 repeatedly issued mandates forbidding the dissemination of 
Luther's ideas and incited the persecution of Anabaptists,3° the majority of the 
nobility in Upper and Lower Austria adopted Lutheranism. In 1568 Maximilian 
11 verbally pledged to non-Catholic nobles in Lower Austria the right to reli- 
gious freedom (Religionskonzession), if they were to pay his large debts. 
Afterwards, he similarly negotiated with the upper and lower nobility of Upper 
Austria and even furnished them a written guarantee. If they were to assume 
the debts of the court, they could expect religious freedom in return.?6 The 
confirmation of such a privilege, however, was dependent on the creation of a 
uniform Protestant church order. This was achieved only in Lower Austria, 
where doctrinal differences among the non-Catholic nobility were not as great. 
In 1571, Maximilian 11 did indeed grant a written confirmation of religious free- 
dom (Religionsassekuration) to the nobles of Lower Austria.?" In contrast, 
theological differences prevented the creation of a uniform ecclesiastical order 
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in Upper Austria, which subsequently hindered the establishment of religious 
freedom for the privileged elite of that region. Nevertheless, in the last third of 
the 16th century, up to 90% of the Upper Austrian nobility identified with a 
non-Catholic confession.?® 

Unlike the two previous regions, the spread of Reformation ideas among 
nobles in Salzburg and Tyrol was minimal. As a result, when the archbishop 
of Salzburg and the provincial ruler of Tyrol sought to strengthen the influ- 
ence of the Catholic church during the last third of the 16th century, they 
encountered no substantial resistance from the nobility, which was numer- 
ically weak particularly in Salzburg.?? Analogous to the efforts of the rulers 
of the western Austrian provinces, Archduke Charles strove to strengthen 
Catholicism in Inner Austria. To help in this task the archduke sought assis- 
tance from the Jesuits, papal nuncios, and the Bavarian dukes, with whom 
he had familial ties.*? Despite Charles’ vigorous efforts, in 1572 and 1578 
the non-Catholic nobility of Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola, which was 
supported by the Slovenian reformer Primus Truber,*! was able to obtain a 
temporary recognition of the Lutheran faith (Grazer and Brucker Pazifi- 
kation). The rulers of Lower and Inner Austria agreed to confirm the rights 
conceded by the terms of the Peace of Augsburg for the nobility of these 
provinces.*? 

The cause of noble religious rights experienced a series of setbacks in the 
middle of the ı6th century in Bohemia. Following the defeat of the Bohemian 
Estates in the Schmalkaldic War, Ferdinand I not only punished the opposition 
but also around 1550 began to expel members of the Unity of Brethren and 
Lutheran preachers from the estates of northern and north-western Bohemia. 
Though the abolition of the Basel Compactata in 1567 removed the barrier that 
made Lutheranism illicit, any successful advance against the Lutheran cause 
necessitated the renewal of the ecclesiastical administration of the Catholic 
church and the implementation of Tridentine reforms. In 1556 the first Jesuits 
arrived in Bohemia, and their college, the Clementinum, became a university 
six years later. The Clementinum aided particularly in the training of clergy and 
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education of noblemen.*? In Bohemia, Counter-Reformation activity centred 
on the restored Prague archbishopric, which had lain vacant since the defec- 
tion of Conrad of Vechta to the Utraquists in the early 15th century. The new 
archbishop, Antonin Brus of Mohelnice, energetically revived this important 
institution.^^ The political life of Bohemia and Moravia began slowly to become 
aligned around noble coalitions defined by confession.^* 

While Bohemian Catholic nobles were hoping to enter into an agreement 
with the king and gain a greater share of political influence in the country, the 
supporters of the Reformation, including the Utraquists, Lutherans, and the 
Brethren, sought formal recognition of their faith and the creation of Protestant 
ecclesiastical institutions. The Bohemian Confession of 1575 was intended to 
guarantee religious freedom that for the non-Catholic nobility went beyond 
the framework of the abolished Compactata. This Bohemian Confession was 
based on the central teachings of the Augsburg Confession augmented with the 
ideas of the Hussite Reformation and the teachings of the Brethren. Although 
initially Maximilian 11 verbally promised confirmation of the Bohemian 
Confession although only for the upper and lower nobility, he subsequently 
rejected it. The king’s refusal to approve this confession in effect meant that 
non-Catholic elites stood in opposition to the intensifying efforts of re-Cathol- 
icization and centralization of their Habsburg rulers. The non-Catholic nobil- 
ity, moreover, continued to work for a uniform organizational foundation of 
non-Catholic confessions.*® 

Bohemia’s Catholic nobility, although a minority, was better organized and 
during the last third of the 16th century stood against their peers, who were 
religiously heterogeneous and institutionally fragmented adherents of the 
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Reformation. To advance and maintain their political standing, Catholic lords 
and knights were willing to sacrifice the provincial freedoms of non-Catholic 
Estates in favour of the centralizing efforts of the king.^" The religious identity 
of Reformation supporters was uniquely mirrored by their spiritual and mate- 
rial cultures. These included the incorporation of works of Lutheran and 
Calvinist reformers in noble libraries, the decoration of altars in castle chapels, 
the patronage of churches on noble estates, deathbed rituals, epitaphs, and 
other mementos that preserved family memory. Ideas concerning education 
and the patronage of particular scholars should also be noted.*8 While distinct 
confessional identities emerged among the nobility, everyday life at the turn of 
the 16th and 17th century also included the arrangement of religiously mixed 
marriages among the elites.^? 

Stereotypical depictions of Bohemia’s religious landscape were included in 
papal instructions for the legate of the Holy See at the imperial court and in the 
concluding reports sent from Prague to Rome at the beginning of the 17th cen- 
tury.5° The Papacy perceived the majority of the Czech population as heretics, 
who identified themselves with the Utraquism of the Hussites, and whose vis- 
ible symbol was the chalice, a sign of evil and eternal damnation. Such stereo- 
types had existed among Catholics since the time of Aeneas Silvius Piccolomini 
(later Pope Pius 11), who had recorded similar observations in the middle of 
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the 15th century?! In Rome's view, the great departure from orthodoxy was 
connected to the acceptance of the Basel Compactata, which allowed for the 
reception of the Eucharist sub utraque specie. In papal instructions the sup- 
porters of this practice were labeled as Picards or Adamites. There was a sec- 
ond stereotype in papal documents that concerned Catholics. According to 
Rome, Bohemia’s Catholic nobles were particularly conservative, unexcep- 
tional, and timid in the advancement of their Catholic faith. Moreover, par- 
ishes continued to be plagued with a shortage of ordained Catholic priests. The 
revitalization of the Catholic church could be accomplished not only through 
the return of property lost during the Hussite revolution but also through the 
education of new priests in accordance with Tridentine standards, which 
according to the Papacy was to be safeguarded by the Jesuits.5? 

The increasing confessionalization of Estate politics that accompanied the 
confrontations of various noble factions at the beginning of the 17th century 
occurred not only in Bohemia, where the main leaders of the Catholic party 
included Franz von Dietrichstein, Karl von Liechtenstein, and Zdenék Vojtéch 
Popel of Lobkovic, but also in Lower Austria. In Lower Austria, the Catholic 
church benefitted from the support of not only the Landmarschall Sigmund of 
Lamberg but also the Viennese bishop and nobleman, Melchior Khlesl.53 
Despite attempts to advance a re-Catholicizing agenda in Upper Austria by its 
governor, Hans Jakob Löbel of Greinburg, the position of the non-Catholic 
nobility remained strong in that territory.”* The Catholic church also increased 
the number of its noble advocates in Hungary, Poland, and Lithuania. While 
new supporters of the faith in the Hungarian kingdom included Miklös 
Esterhazy, the Catholic church strengthened its influence among the elites of 
the Commonwealth during the reign of Sigismund 111 Vasa.55 
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At the beginning of the 17th century, a significant number of nobles across 
Central Europe embraced Catholicism. These conversions were rooted in 
complex internal and external motivations.°® On the one hand, the intellectual 
appeal of the Catholic faith, the allure of its culture, and the attractiveness of 
Jesuit education were increasing. On the other hand, Catholicism was becoming 
a necessary prerequisite for a political career in the highest territorial and courtly 
offices. In Hungary, moreover, the Catholic cause was presented as a potential 
source of both religious and political unity under Habsburg authority.?” 

Around 1600, the non-Catholic nobility of Upper and Lower Austria was pre- 
dominantly Lutheran though some of its most influential members belonged to 
the Reformed church. In Hungary, Lutherans were well-represented among the 
members of the landed elite in some areas, while Calvinists dominated to the 
east of the country. In Bohemia and Moravia re-Catholicization efforts encoun- 
tered strong opposition from nobles, who identified with the recurrently pro- 
hibited Unity of Brethren and who maintained contacts with Calvinist 
reformers in the Swiss lands and in France. Since the numerically dominant 
non-Catholic elites of Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, Hungary, and Lower, Upper, 
and Inner Austria were not always willing to accept the Catholic programme of 
increasing religious and political confrontation, they often sought the confir- 
mation of their religious freedoms by placing increasing pressure on their 
respective territorial rulers. Nobles typically argued that free choice of religion 
was an ancient privilege of the elites, which the monarch confirmed with a 
written declaration prior to his ascent to the throne. Through this symbolic act, 
the prince publically pledged his joint responsibility for the protection of the 
common good of the realm. In this regard, however, the representatives of the 
Styrian, Carinthian, and Carniolan Estates made a critical miscalculation in 
1596-97. They paid homage to Ferdinand 11 as the new provincial ruler of Inner 
Austria without requiring a prior confirmation of existing religious freedoms. 
Mounting confessional pressure followed, accompanied by the expulsion of 
non-Catholic preachers and teachers from noble residences.58 

When Rudolf 11 attempted to assert Habsburg political authority and revive 
the Catholic cause in Hungary, as reflected in charges of sedition brought 
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against Istvan Illésházy, the patience of the Hungarian non-Catholic Estates 
quickly ran out. The subsequent uprising against Rudolf 11 in 1604-1606 led by 
a Calvinist noble, Istvan Bocskai, initiated a significant chain of events.°? In the 
negotiations in 1606 to end the revolt, the Protestant Estates extracted prom- 
ises about the right of free exercise of religion for the Catholic, Lutheran, and 
Reformed churches in Hungary. However, non-Catholic elites in Hungary, and 
also in Moravia and in Upper and Lower Austria did not receive any formal 
confirmation of religious freedoms from Rudolf 11. After 1608, they attempted 
to exploit the dynastic conflict between Rudolf and Matthias to further their 
religious and political interests.6° With the intent of forcing the emperor to 
abdicate, a confederation of Hungarian, Austrian, and Moravian nobles 
invaded Bohemia, which together with Silesia, and Upper and Lower Lusatia 
remained loyal to Rudolf. The brotherly dispute culminated with the Liben 
agreement of June 1608. According to this treaty, Rudolf promised Matthias not 
only the right of succession but also granted him direct control of Upper and 
Lower Austria, Hungary, and Moravia. In the same year, Matthias recognized 
the religious freedom of Hungarian Catholics, Lutherans, and Calvinists, a set- 
tlement that extended beyond the ranks of the nobility. With this act Matthias 
fulfilled the Estates’ key condition precluding his election to the throne, and in 
the autumn of 1608 the younger Habsburg was elected Hungarian king. 

The Estates of the Hungarian-Austrian-Moravian confederation saw in 
Matthias an embodiment of the enduring preservation of religious freedom 
and the guarantee of collective defence against the Turks. Still, the delegates of 
the Upper Austrian non-Catholic nobility refused to swear fealty to the new 
provincial ruler until Matthias confirmed their freedom of religious affiliation. 
Matthias, however, was hesitant to allow free exercise of Lutheranism and 
Calvinism in Upper Austria. In order to increase the pressure on their new 
ruler, the local non-Catholic nobility led by Georg Erasmus Tschernembl and 
Reichard of Starhemberg established contacts with Bernhard of Puchheim and 
other likeminded nobles in Lower Austria. In the autumn of 1608 the Estates of 
the two Austrian provinces met at Horn and formed an alliance for the defence 
of the Lutheran faith and threatened to renounce their obedience to Matthias.®? 
In the spring of the following year, the provincial ruler of Upper and Lower 
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Austria conceded and issued a religious capitulation (Religionskapitulation). 
This document confirmed religious freedoms for Lutheran and Calvinist 
Estates in both regions.9? During these negotiations, the non-Catholic nobility 
from the other Austrian provinces, Carinthia, Carniola, Salzburg, Styria, and 
Tyrol, did not join their counterparts of Upper and Lower Austria. 

In contrast, the opponents of Catholicism in Bohemia connected their 
future with maintaining loyalty to Rudolf 11. Although the assemblies of non- 
Catholic Estates organized by Petr Vok of Rozmberk at his residence in Trebon 
contributed to a mutual exchange of views on political and religious develop- 
ments in Bohemia, Moravia, Upper and Lower Austria, and Hungary, the 
Bohemian non-Catholics selected their own path that was determined primar- 
ily by the members of the Unity of Brethren.9^ They paid little attention to the 
recurrent attempts of the Calvinist leader, Christian 1 of Anhalt-Bernburg, who 
endeavoured to unite the princes of the Empire’s Protestant Union with the 
non-Catholic Estates of the Habsburg monarchy.® Instead, as the highest pro- 
vincial offices in Bohemia were held by Catholics, they created their own non- 
Catholic institutions to serve as a counterbalance. These new bodies included 
a government of directors and a congress of evangelical Estates with the right 
to collect taxes and to organize a provincial army to defend the faith. The 
increasingly tense situation was unexpectedly altered when moderate 
Catholics spoke out in support of formal recognition of religious freedom for 
non-Catholics as long as it would not endanger Catholic faith in the kingdom. 
Following long delays, on 9 July 1609 Rudolf 11 signed the Letter of Majesty. The 
text of this letter was based on the Bohemian Confession and prepared by 
Vaclav Budovec of Budov in collaboration with Petr Vok of Rozmberk.s® This 
document confirmed the equality of Catholic and non-Catholic confessions in 
Bohemia and guaranteed religious freedom to all non-Catholics regardless of 
social standing. The non-Catholic nobility, moreover, assumed control of 
important institutions of church administration in Bohemia - the Utraquist 
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consistory, the Charles University and a core of “defensors”, who oversaw the 
observance of religious rights.67 

Immediately after issuing the Letter of Majesty to the Bohemian Estates, 
Rudolf 11 confirmed the Bohemian-Silesian confederation agreement. In this 
accord both parties pledged to provide mutual military assistance should the 
Estates’ rights be threatened. These events ushered in an expansion of reli- 
gious freedom in the lands of the Bohemian crown. On 20 August 1609, Rudolf 
11 yielded to the pressure of Bohemia’s non-Catholic nobles and signed a fur- 
ther Letter of Majesty guaranteeing the free exercise of religion for the Lutheran 
Estates and their subjects in Silesia. Two months later, this privilege was 
expanded to also include the Estates of Upper Lusatia.6® However, Rudolf 11 
did not reconcile himself to this confirmation of religious freedom in Bohemia, 
Silesia, and Upper Lusatia. To reverse the course of events, he recruited troops 
from the bishop of Passau to confront his brother Matthias and the non-Cath- 
olic Estates. When this rash plan failed, Rudolf 11 had to cede the Bohemian 
throne to Matthias, who won the crown of St Wenceslas in the middle of 1611. 
Since the influence of the Catholic church was rising in Silesia, the local Estates 
were willing to swear fealty to the new ruler only after his confirmation of the 
Letter of Majesty. In Moravia, conversely, the sanctity of religious freedom was 
embodied in the person of its governor, Charles the Elder of Zerotin, who was 
the ruler of the margraviate until 1614.59 

Immediately after the publication of the Letter of Majesty in Bohemia, mem- 
bers of the Lutheran, Utraquist, and Brethren churches attempted to settle their 
dogmatic disputes. Many of the nobles who belonged to the Brethren empha- 
sized a type of supra-confessional Christianity in their piety and praxis.”° The 
atmosphere of religious tolerance was disrupted primarily by Catholic members 
of the nobility. Their representatives at the diet were able to secure the succes- 
sion to the Bohemian throne for the future Emperor Ferdinand of Styria, who 
was a zealous supporter of re-Catholicization in Inner Austria.” The closure of 
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Lutheran churches and other acts that violated the Letter of Majesty incited the 
non-Catholic nobility to an open uprising against their Habsburg ruler, which 
was initiated with the second Prague Defenestration on 23 May 1618. The admin- 
istration of the kingdom was immediately assumed by a thirty-member council 
of the non-Catholic Estates. The Bohemian rebels were supported not only by 
non-Catholics from Silesia, and Upper and Lower Lusatia, but also with the help 
of Georg Erasmus Tschernembl they secured the assistance of Lutheran nobles 
from Upper and Lower Austria."? In Moravia the non-Catholic Estates initially 
maintained a reserved stance that changed only toward the middle of 1619, 
when they too joined the uprising against the Habsburgs.” 

On 31 July 1619, the non-Catholic Estates of Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and 
Lusatia agreed on the joint constitution of the Confoederatio Bohemica. Most 
importantly, this document established the right of collective revolt as a legal 
instrument against a ruler who had encroached on their religious freedom and 
political rights.”* While the non-Catholic Estates of Upper and Lower Austria 
joined the confederation two weeks later, the Reformed prince of Transylvania 
Gabor Bethlen pledged to become involved only at the beginning of following 
year. Finally, in August 1620 Transylvania also joined the confederation. 
Although Estates from Inner Austria, Salzburg, and Tyrol did not confirm the con- 
federation agreements, the Habsburg monarchy temporarily disintegrated into a 
loose association of territories controlled by administrations dominated by the 
non-Catholic nobility. In Bohemia this group exercised their right to resistance 
(ius resistendi) when they elected Frederick V, the Elector Palatine, as Bohemian 
king.” This open rebellion of the non-Catholic Estates against the Habsburgs 
ended with their defeat at the Battle of White Mountain on 8 November 1620.76 
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Ferdinand 11 quickly capitalized on his victory, especially in Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Upper Austria, regions he perceived as the main centres of the 
Estates’ uprising.// New territorial law codes known as the “Renewed 
Constitution" (Obnovené zřízení zemské/ Verneuerte Landesordnung) were 
published for Bohemia in 1627 and Moravia in 1628. These were a collection of 
constitutional and criminal laws. The Renewed Land Ordinance asserted the 
hereditary possession of Bohemia and Moravia by the Habsburg dynasty and 
established Catholicism as the only legal religion. If non-Catholic Estates 
refused to convert to Catholicism by a specific deadline, they were forced into 
exile and their possessions were confiscated. In 1627-1629 “reformation com- 
missions” accompanied by troops visited individual noble properties and 
forced families to convert to the Catholic faith.’® The period after the Battle of 
White Mountain was also marked by the waning influence of the non-Catholic 
Estates in the Silesian duchies. Despite ongoing doctrinal disputes between 
noble supporters of the Lutheran and Calvinist churches, at the beginning of 
1621 they entered into an agreement with Johann Georg 1, the elector of Saxony 
and temporary ruler of Silesia, regarding the validity of the Letter of Majesty 
for the province. During the Thirty Years' War, Lutherans and Calvinists of the 
Bohemian landed elite found support particularly from Lutheran Saxony, 
which gained possession of Upper and Lower Lusatia.’? 

Ferdinand 11's dealings with the rebellious Estates of Upper Austria were 
similar to events in Bohemia and Moravia. Ferdinand temporarily granted the 
province to Maximilian 1, the elector of Bavaria, as a security for his military 
assistance in defeating the Estates' uprising. Ferdinand also took legislative 
steps to suppress non-Catholic religions in the province. In April 1627, the 
emperor stated that the Lutheran nobles of Upper Austria should convert to 
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Catholicism or leave the territory within three months.®° After 1628 the same 
option of conversion or emigration was also given to the remaining non-Cath- 
olic nobility of Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola. In Lower Austria the situation 
was somewhat different as part of the Lutheran Estates had paid homage to 
Ferdinand as their new provincial ruler in the spring of 1628. In 1620 he had 
made a pledge to Lutheran nobles that he would not significantly restrict their 
religious rights, which they had originally received from Matthias. Seven years 
later, Ferdinand confirmed the right of religious choice to only a select few 
non-Catholic noblemen in Lower Austria though he also stipulated they could 
not support Lutheran pastors and school administrators at their residences. 
According to the Peace of Westphalia in 1648 the Lutheran faith was permitted 
once more for the Lower Austrian nobility but with the condition that they 
could not attend worship services on their own estates. This decree strength- 
ened personal connections between non-Catholic nobles from Lower Austria 
and Hungary?! Although Habsburg rulers repeatedly confirmed religious free- 
doms for Lutheran and Calvinist elites in Hungary, a great majority of them 
converted to Catholicism during the early and middle decades of the 17th 
century.?? 

In the Habsburg lands a Catholic form of identity known as the Pietas 
Austriaca began to emerge towards the middle of the 17th century. This was a 
post-Tridentine expression of Baroque piety that highlighted the special role of 
the Habsburg dynasty as a defender and champion of the Catholic faith and its 
traditions. In a region where the nobility had lost their former political influ- 
ence, the Pietas Austriaca constituted an important part of a new foundation 
of the Habsburg monarchy.®? The majority of nobles adapted quickly to the 
changed situation and shaped their own identities according to the new politi- 
cal and religious conditions. It took very little time for many of them to identify 
fully with Catholicism. For example, when the Catholic Sternberg brothers 
visited the Dutch Republic during the 1660s, they were offended by the restric- 
tions in place there against public Catholic services. The young Bohemian 
nobles concluded that the Reformation had clearly been “an unfortunate mis- 
take of faith" (unglücklichen irrthumb des glaubens).8^ 
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CHAPTER 13 
The Monarch and Court in the Habsburg Lands 


Mark Hengerer 


Although ruled by a Catholic dynasty, the overwhelming majority of the aris- 
tocracy, urban communities, and peasants of the Habsburg lands abandoned 
Catholicism during the ı6th century. The power of Protestant-dominated 
Estates developed to such a point that Ferdinand 11 was deposed as Bohemia’s 
king in 1619. However, the army of the Estates was defeated in 1620. This mili- 
tary reverse was followed by the total collapse of the power of Protestant 
Estates and almost complete elimination, in several stages, of Protestantism 
from many territories of the Habsburg monarchy. The objective of this chapter 
is to outline the role of the monarch and court in this dramatic history of 
Reformation and Counter-Reformation in the Habsburg monarchy. While 
other courts, most notably the Jagiellonian, played significant roles in religious 
life of this region, this chapter will focus attention on the example provided by 
developments in the Habsburg monarchy. We should also note that issues con- 
cerning religion featured among a complex range of shifting political priorities 
for the Habsburgs as for other monarchs. 

We turn first to approach this topic through Robert Evans’s work The Making 
of the Habsburg Monarchy 1550-1770 (1977), which analyses the complex politi- 
cal and intellectual history of the Habsburg territories.! Evans’ book remains 
fundamental to our understanding of this period although written before the 
development of the influential paradigm of "confessionalization" Books that 
were influenced by this paradigm are also indispensable guides to this subject, 
such as Thomas Winkelbauer's Ständefreiheit und Fürstenmacht (2003)? The 
notion of confessionalization developed in such works directed attention 
towards the overarching importance of the relationship between governance 
and religion in early modern societies. As we now look back on the period 
when the paradigm of confessionalization was particularly influential, we note 
the “striking statism of the theory"? At the same time we should acknowledge 
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that one of the many positive aspects of the important work influenced by 
confessionalization was that it allowed space for research that clearly indi- 
cated the limits and shortcomings of the model itself.* Arguments that have 
been developed in favour of a refinement or replacement of the paradigm of 
confessionalization include demands to consider the significance of governance 
“from below”. Historians have also acknowledged the difficulty of applying a 
single model about political and religious life to the diverse range of contexts 
in the Empire and beyond. Others have queried understanding of the concepts 
of religion and culture implied by the notion of a “confession”.® 

Two further caveats must be stated before we begin to analyse the role of the 
monarch and court in religious life in the Habsburg lands. The concept of a 
confessional alliance between states and churches might suggest that this was 
an equal partnership. The re-Catholicization of the territories of the Habsburgs 
was a consequence of the ruling dynasty's adherence to the Catholic church 
and support for reform of the Catholic church. However, cooperation offered 
by the Habsburgs to the Catholic church quickly became subordinated to the 
dynasty's priorities of territorial governance. Despite continuous pressure to 
acknowledge papal primacy, what came into being in the Habsburg territories 
during the seventeenth century resembled Gallicanism in France, and shared 
with Protestant territorial churches the structural principle of monarchical 
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control, and indirectly also financial exploitation, of the church whose auton- 
omy was clearly limited. 

This desire to extend authority over the church and religious life was an 
aim that the Habsburgs shared with the aristocrats who had opposed them 
and rebelled against them. In 16th-century Austria, Bohemia, and Hungary, 
Protestant aristocrats asserted their rights to select clergy for themselves 
and for their own subjects. In many places, urban elites were also able to 
enforce their choice of clergy on their communities. Meanwhile Protestant 
peasants had initially sought to choose their own clergy, while clergy them- 
selves sought autonomy to pursue their personal understanding of ortho- 
doxy (as the Catholic Georg Eder complained in 1580 “in affairs of religion, 
everyone does as he pleases...”). The ambitions of monarchs, nobles, and 
urban elites to structure and determine the religious lives of communities 
under their authority were therefore in many ways parallel. The role played 
by Protestant landowners and burghers in religious life is often depicted in a 
different light because they are seen as offering political opposition and 
resistance to central state authority. However, we should note that Bohemia’s 
nobles refused to grant equal political participation either to the Moravian 
and Silesian aristocracy or to the towns of Bohemia. We might also recall 
that, despite the conflict between the Bohemian Estates and the monarch, 
nobles joined forces with their territorial ruler to crush revolts by Protestant 
peasants. 

Another factor that has affected analysis of structural similarities between 
the goals pursued by Catholic monarchs and Protestant nobles is that it has 
been informed, sometimes explicitly but generally implicitly, by contemporary 
perspectives. The Habsburgs are condemned for pursuing confessional poli- 
cies that had in fact been sanctioned by imperial law since 1555.” Karin 
MacHardy has presented Protestant iconoclasm as a cause of the “bloody” 
responses of the Counter-Reformation, but does not make clear that Protestant 
attacks on images and monasteries were likewise often accompanied by blood- 
shed.3 The picture can be even more one-sided when we move further to the 
west. The black legend of Habsburg rule in the Netherlands survives in some 
quarters. The infamous massacre on Saint Bartholomew’s eve was far from 
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being the only bloody event of the French wars of religion.? Accuracy is also 
sometimes lost in descriptions of religious practices. For example, Petr Mat’a 
has described belief in miracles in one particular case as “hysteria”.19 A discus- 
sion of Leopold 1’s enthusiasm to “run around on pilgrimage" offers by way 
of explanation "Catholic narrow-mindedness" and the *narrow-mindedness of 
the Habsburgs in intellectual matters."! There is also a tendency in some cur- 
rent studies to largely ignore some aspects of Ottoman governance, such as the 
acquisition of slaves, or to present such practices as constructions of the ene- 
mies of the Ottomans, or to prettify them as cultural exchanges. None of this is 
very helpful towards establishing a clear understanding of Habsburg politics 
and policies during the 16th and 17th centuries. 

Finally, to grasp the role of monarchs and the court in the Reformation and 
the Counter-Reformation in the territories of the Habsburgs, we must also 
acknowledge the significant context of international politics and diplomacy; the 
rivalry between the Spanish and French monarchies; the political confrontation 
of these monarchies with a supranational and militant Calvinism; and the policy 
of expansion of the Ottoman Empire. With this broader perspective in mind, we 
should also note that too little attention has been paid to the reasons behind the 
high level of concern within European societies when confronted by confes- 
sional divisions. Religious diversity was hardly novel during the early modern 
period, and we should therefore consider carefully the importance of the trans- 
formation of patterns of communication and dissemination of ideas during this 
period and the impact this made on social attitudes and relationships.!? 


The Habsburg Monarchs 


The priorities pursued by Charles v and Ferdinand 1 during the first half of 
the 16th century dealt with the challenge posed by the Protestant Estates of the 
Empire. These monarchs also sought to safeguard their disputed sovereignty 
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in the Austrian territories, to establish their sovereignty in the kingdoms of 
Bohemia and Hungary, and to defend Hungary against Ottoman conquest. 
Although the Ottoman siege of Vienna in 1529 was unsuccessful, most of 
Hungary came under the sultan’s rule. Defending the remnant of Hungary 
proved expensive and was dependent to a large extent on taxes approved by 
territorial Estates. This made it impossible for monarchs seriously to envisage 
a confrontation with the aristocracy, among whom Protestants were rapidly 
becoming a majority. All that was possible during this period was to attempt to 
safeguard Habsburg sovereignty. Measures taken against the spread of the 
Reformation were limited to the promulgation of almost wholly ineffective 
laws against the dissemination of Protestant books, and to the visitation and 
reformation of ecclesiastical institutions. These measures were similarly inef- 
fective due in large part to the lack of a reformed Catholic clergy. 

The 1555 Peace of Augsburg acknowledged Catholicism and Lutheranism as 
legitimate Christian confessions in the Empire and gave the imperial Estates 
the right to determine the confession of their subjects. Subjects were in turn 
granted the right to react to religious change by emigrating from their home- 
lands. This established a basis in imperial law for the re-Catholicization of 
Habsburg territories that lay within the boundaries of the Empire. Ferdinand 1 
took some steps in this regard. Ferdinand filled the post of archbishop of 
Prague that had been vacant for approximately one hundred and fifty years. In 
1551 Ferdinand invited the Jesuits to Vienna. The Jesuits built up a system of 
Catholic higher education that enjoyed great success in the medium term, and 
were responsible for the production of Catholic books. In 1553 Ferdinand also 
dismissed the Lutheran provincial governor of Styria from his office, following 
a long conflict over attacks on ecclesiastical property and his failure to observe 
ordinances on religious matters. 

Maximilian 11 was confronted with apparently entrenched Protestant 
churches protected by the Estates. These churches had substantially altered 
the character of life in their communities for example in the arena of moral 
discipline. All that Protestant churches in the Habsburg lands lacked were 
organizational structures of superintendents and consistories through which 
to assert their institutional autonomy. Protestant Estates made the approval of 
taxes, urgently needed for the war against the Turks in the 1560s and 1570s, 
dependent on concessions in the area of religious rights. Protestants sought 
recognition for the Augsburg Confession in Lower Austria and Upper Austria 
in 1568, and for the Confessio Bohemica in Bohemia in 1575. In Inner Austria, 
Archduke Charles, the brother of Maximilian 11, conceded the right of wor- 
ship according to the Augsburg Confession from 1572 to 1578 on noble lands, 
but not in cities, market towns, or on crown lands. However, both nobles and 
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burghers disregarded this restriction. In the last third of the ı6th century 
Protestant nobles also controlled appointments to schools. All that the 
Habsburgs could do by way of response was to safeguard their own rights of 
stewardship and patronage of church property. They also founded the Council 
for Monasteries in 1568 to try to defend against attempts by Protestant nobles 
to take over monasteries and their parishes. 

In the course of the 1570s the Habsburgs became convinced that the politics 
of compromise thatthey had hitherto pursued with Protestants ultimately meant 
the hollowing out of their territorial sovereignty. In 1579 they launched a pro- 
gramme of counter-reform measures following the Bavarian model.!? Meanwhile 
the resources ofthe Catholic church were increasing in the wake ofthe Council of 
Trent. Nunciatures were established in the Habsburg residential cities of Prague, 
Vienna, and Graz. Nuncios had close contact with monarchs and supported the 
implementation of reforms in the church. The Jesuit presence in the region was 
also being reinforced, while monasteries experienced something of an upturn. 
Reform-minded bishops of Seckau, Lavant, Ljubljana (Laibach), and Gurk, who 
enjoyed the support of Archduke Charles, began to support counter-reform mea- 
sures in church and crown lands. Protestant ministers and teachers were removed 
from their posts to be replaced by newly-educated Catholic priests. 

In Inner Austria, one provocative element of the reform programme was the 
imposition of sanctions against Protestant nobles who did not stick to the pre- 
cise limits of concessions made by their sovereign. The hope was that nobles 
would be pushed into a reaction that could be classified as a rebellion, thus 
offering the possibility of abrogating concessions that went beyond the terms 
of the 1555 Peace of Augsburg. Ferdinand of Inner Austria had studied in the 
Jesuit college at Ingolstadt and was married to the exceptionally energetic 
Bavarian princess, Maria Anna. Like Emperor Rudolf 11, who had been brought 
up in Madrid, Ferdinand actively looked for the support of the Spanish 
Habsburgs. At the beginning of his rule, Ferdinand risked a conflict with the 
Protestant Estates about the homage to be paid to him, and he succeeded, sur- 
prisingly, in enforcing his position thanks to disagreement among Protestant 
nobles. The only concession that Ferdinand was willing to make to nobles was 
to extend personal freedom of religion to the aristocracy.!* 
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In Lower Austria, Archdukes Ernst and Matthias had attempted with little 
success to work with Cardinal Melchior Khlesl to enforce the prohibition on 
people attending church services on the lands of Protestant nobles. Here the 
strategy to provoke a reaction from Protestants proved more successful. The 
aggressive conduct of Protestants led to their exclusion from the municipal 
administration in Vienna in 1579. After 1581 it was no longer permitted for 
Viennese Protestants to attend services on the lands of sympathetic nobles 
and a Protestant school was closed. In the countryside the Habsburgs joined 
forces with Protestant aristocrats to crush peasant revolts in Lower and Upper 
Austria in the 1590s. In the wake of this revolt, churches that had been illegally 
expropriated were returned to the control of the Catholic church. 

In Bohemia and Moravia, the Habsburgs supported Jesuit colleges and semi- 
naries. The monarch also backed exceptionally energetic bishops, Johann 
Lohelius and Franz von Dietrichstein, as well as prominent Catholic officials 
such as the Bohemian chancellor Zdenék of Lobkovic. Meanwhile in Hungary, 
attempts to promote the interest of the Catholic church initially backfired and 
provoked a revolt under the leadership of Istvan Bocskai that ended with a for- 
mal recognition of Protestant rights. Against the background of war against the 
Ottomans, Archduke Matthias, the brother of Rudolf 11, endeavoured to accede 
to power. Despite the insistence of Matthias on some Counter-Reformation 
measures (for example, not allowing any Protestant church for nobles in Vienna), 
he was willing to make far-reaching concessions to win the support of the 
Protestant Estates of Hungary, Lower Austria, Upper Austria, and Moravia. Rudolf 
11 and Matthias, although both sympathetic to the Counter-Reformation, com- 
peted for support of noble Estates dominated by Protestants. Matthias offered 
the so-called “Capitulation Resolution’, while Rudolf 11 conceded the so-called 
“Letter of Majesty” in 1609. Resistance came from Catholics represented in 
Estates who were excluded from these agreements, and this opposition later 
provided Matthias with the welcome pretext for not keeping all the promises 
he had made. 

On becoming emperor, Matthias moved the imperial court from Prague to 
Vienna, making access to royal patronage more difficult for Bohemian nobles. 
Matthias now determinedly pursued policies in the Catholic interest, leaving 
his representatives in Bohemia to face the Protestant Estates who in turn 
sought external allies among Reformed powers for their cause. The background 
to this expanding conflict of the 1600s and 1610s was the conversion of some 
princes in the Empire from Lutheranism to Calvinism. This unsettled both 
Catholic Bavaria and Lutheran Saxony. The political and confessional climate 
in the Empire was further exacerbated by disputes over the Ecclesiastical res- 
ervation clause of the Peace of Augsburg that prohibited the secularization of 
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an ecclesiastical territory were its prince to convert to Protestantism. Inter- 
national stability also remained fragile against the backdrop of religious and 
political conflicts in the Netherlands and France, as well as the revolt in Hungary 
led by Bocskai.5 The formation of military alliances in the Empire under 
Reformed and Catholic leadership (the1608 Protestant Union and 1609 Catholic 
League) added to the radicalization and militarization of the Empire's politics. 

All this provided the context for Archduke Ferdinand of Inner Austria's elec- 
tion as king of Bohemia and for the defenestration of Prague on 23 May 1618. 
This unsuccessful attempt by a group within the Bohemian Estates to murder 
three royal Catholic representatives had a profound legacy. It was followed by 
the constitution of Protestant state parliaments; the installation of govern- 
ments by the Estates in Bohemia and Moravia; an Estates-based constitution 
for the territories of the Bohemian crown (Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, Upper 
and Lower Lusatia); the extension of the confederation to Upper Austria and 
Hungary by 1620; and not least, the establishment of an army. Numerous Lower 
Austrian Protestants joined this movement de facto through their refusal to 
pay homage to Ferdinand 11. In Bohemia, Ferdinand 11 was deposed as king in 
1619 and replaced by the Calvinist Elector Frederick v of the Palatinate, who 
was married to a daughter of James I, a connection intended to ensure interna- 
tional support. Ferdinand 11 reacted by taking over the government ahead of 
time. He had Cardinal Khlesl, the counsellor of Emperor Matthias, abducted, 
and organized the military enforcement of his claim to sovereignty. With 
the support of Lutheran Saxony and of the Catholic dynasties in Spain and 
Bavaria, the Habsburgs won the struggle for sovereignty in the Bohemian 
territories, Hungary, Upper Austria, and Lower Austria following the Battle of 
White Mountain on 8 November 1620. 

The Estates' uprising provided the legal basis upon which earlier conces- 
sions made to Protestants were abrogated. As we have seen, this had been a 
goal pursued by the Habsburgs since at least 1579. In Silesia and Lower Austria, 
only small groups of Lutherans retained the right to exercise their religion.!6 
Ferdinand 11 transferred Lusatia to Lutheran Saxony. An essential element in 
the enforcement of the Counter-Reformation was the confiscation of noble 
lands in Bohemia and Moravia (but not in Silesia) as punishment for those 
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who had taken part in the rebellion. These lands were subsequently assigned 
to Catholic loyalists of the dynasty, who then promoted the Catholic cause. 
Thelocal population, especially in Bohemia and Moravia, and in Upper Austria 
and Lower Austria (where Lutheran nobles who had paid homage to Ferdinand 11 
retained their privileges), were compelled to choose between conversion and 
emigration. More than one hundred thousand people chose to leave their 
homes. The promulgation of the “Renewed Constitution” in Bohemia marked 
the culmination of the political and religious re-organization imposed by 
Ferdinand 11. Meanwhile the rights of Hungarian Protestants remained intact. 
In Hungary, the Counter-Reformation remained at least for the time being a 
matter of negotiation and collaboration with the growing numbers of Catholic 
magnates who enforced their choice of religion on their lands. 

It took roughly one generation before the formal and swift re-Catholicization 
of the 1620s made an impact on communities of the Habsburg lands. This 
slower process of making the population reliably Catholic was implemented 
due to the efforts of ecclesiastical institutions and Catholic landlords. It was 
only after the Peace of Westphalia that the Habsburgs’ right as monarchs to 
impose their confession in their territories was confirmed. This was a right that 
the dynasty had been unable to enforce after 1555 because of the resistance 
of the Estates and because of the monarchs’ dependence on the Estates’ 
approval of taxes. In Lower Austria a systematic programme of re-Catholiciza- 
tion followed in Vienna and the regions of Lower Austria that were still marked 
by Protestantism. Only small groups of crypto-Protestants survived.!” 

In the aftermath of Bocskai’s rebellion, Hungary, by its constitutionally-guar- 
anteed multi-confessionalism, provided a very different context from the rest of 
the Habsburg lands. This of course did not mean that confessional conflicts and 
attempts by both sides to seek religious and political advantages did not occur. 
However, the capacity for the Habsburgs to act in the Catholic interest remained 
restricted because Hungarian Protestant nobles could turn to the princes of 
Transylvania for political support and military assistance. The complexities 
of Hungary’s political system and internal disagreements between Catholic 
nobles and clergy also tended to moderate the capacity for decisive Catholic 
action. This political balance at first shifted slowly as increasing numbers of 
Hungarian nobles converted to Catholicism. Then Leopold 1 shifted from the 
politics of religious compromise in Hungary after the failure of an anti-Habsburg 
aristocratic conspiracy (1670/71). Leopold declared that customary religious 
privileges had been forfeited and initiated a campaign of re-Catholicization. 
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During the following years, Protestant preachers and teachers were systemati- 
cally persecuted. Only military opposition by some Protestant gentry under the 
leadership of Imre Thököly forced the restoration of some rights of worship for 
nobles, royal free towns, and garrisons of border soldiers. Landlords received de 
Jure the right to reform religion on their lands ending peasant rights to the free 
exercise of religion.!8 The resolution of the Sopron (Odenburg) diet of 1681 per- 
mitted Protestants to maintain only two churches in each county and one in 
each royal free town.!? However, the population in Upper Hungary and eastern 
Hungarian counties remained largely Protestant. To the south, Catholics and 
Greek Catholics (Uniates) were settled in lands acquired from the Ottomans 
afterthe 1699 Peace of Karlowitz (Sremski Karlovci). When the Habsburgs gained 
control over Transylvania, it remained an exception as legal rights remained in 
place for Reformed, Lutheran, and Antitrinitarian churches. 

In the context of the War of the Spanish Succession, Hungarian nobles led 
by Ferenc 11 Rákóczi were able to offer some relief to the legal position of 
Protestants. In the same context, through the Treaty of Altranstádt and the 
document regarding its implementation (1707/09), Charles x11 of Sweden 
appealed to the terms of the Peace of Westphalia to secure the construction of 
six new Protestant churches in Habsburg Lower Silesia. Silesian Protestants 
also regained control of 125 of the 780 former Protestant churches that had 
been confiscated or shut.?? During the 1720s renewed persecution by the gov- 
erning authorities in the region around Jelenia Gora (Hirschberg) and Zlotoryja 
(Goldberg) led to the emigration of the region's Schwenckfelders. 

Similar policies continued to be pursued by Habsburg monarchs into the 
eighteenth century. At the beginning of the 1730s more intense surveillance of 
Protestants in the lands of the prince-archbishop of Salzburg led Protestants, 
especially in the Pongau district, to appeal to the so-called Corpus Evangelico- 
rum, the united Protestant Estates of the imperial diet, to maintain their right 
to practise their religion or to emigrate. The archbishop decided to expel 
Protestants from his lands, and Charles vı instructed the imperial army to 
implement this decision. Meanwhile to the east of Salzburg in the Habsburg Salz- 
kammergut, the emperor stationed troops to prevent hundreds of Protestants 
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who had declared their intention to emigrate from doing so. The local authori- 
ties tried to play for time to defuse the situation. However, between 1734 and 
1736 Charles vı had groups of Protestants from Upper Austria and Carinthia 
deported to Transylvania.?! Other efforts to eradicate some surviving small 
communities of Protestants in Austria were met with dissimulation rather 
than active resistance.?? 


The Role of the Court 


The role played by the court in the implementation of the Counter-Reformation 
in the Habsburg lands was primarily social and cultural. We should also note 
carefully how the court was transformed during this period in ways that 
increased its ability to function as an agent of religious change. The Habsburg 
court remained very mobile until the time of Maximilian 11 and even Rudolf 11. 
Nobles were attracted to court primarily because it functioned as a “point of 
contact” rather than in the expectation of gaining a formal function of royal 
service. Under Ferdinand 1, Maximilian 11, and Rudolf 11, hundreds of nobles 
received regular payment as “aristocratic servants without an office”. Their 
presence at court was conceptualized as a service to the monarch, and salaries 
were calculated according to the number of horses they held or ought to hold. 
After hesitant beginnings during the 16th century, aristocrats obtained honor- 
ific offices (in particular those of steward and chamberlain) in the 17th century 
under Ferdinand 11 and his successors. At the same time the group of “aristo- 
cratic servants without an office” disappeared from court life. During the 16th 
century there were very few chamberlains who held office over a number of 
years. During the 17th century there were first dozens, and then under 
Ferdinand 11, hundreds of noblemen who received this office for the lifetime of 
the emperor. They only rarely actually carried out this office in a rotation sys- 
tem. The number of privy counsellors also increased greatly. Under Leopold 1 
this in turn became an exclusive, honorific office that integrated the numerous 
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holders of high offices in the court, the administration, the army, and the legal 
system, and those who held high offices in the various Habsburg territories. 
The function of counsellors was meanwhile transferred to the Secret 
Conference of State. Without losing its earlier function as a “point of contact”, 
the ways in which nobles related to the court changed from merely being pres- 
ent (supported by the payment of an allowance) to holding an office that did 
not make great demands of the office-bearer. The aristocratic elite of the 
Habsburg domains became members of the court as an organization set up 
with its own distinctive rules. 

This transformation of the court had a decisive effect upon the Counter- 
Reformation of the Habsburg lands. First, the bestowal of offices was linked to the 
presupposition that office-holders belonged to the Catholic church. Testing the 
Catholic loyalties of nobles at court was straightforward during the celebration of 
religious feasts. Secondly, and equally significant in its impact, aristocratic careers 
at court and access to patronage became linked more and more directly to posses- 
sion of a court office. Access to the resources that were controlled by the dynasty 
became more dependent on having offices at court and attaining these offices 
became more dependent on being a Catholic. The resources that the Habsburgs 
had available at their disposal included attractive posts at the court, in the admin- 
istration, and the army, special legal protections and economic privileges (e.g. 
freedom from customs duties). In addition, the emperor could raise a nobleman 
to a higher aristocratic rank and grant entail of their property. This meant that the 
Habsburgs could offer the promise of considerable favour on aristocrats who sup- 
ported them and who held court offices. Equally, it was easy to check and control 
aristocrats who opposed the dynasty. Finally, during the 1620s and 1630s the allo- 
cation of confiscated properties to Catholic nobles who held offices in the court, 
the administration, and the army, and raising the rank of these nobles, created a 
sort of trans-territorial Habsburg aristocracy. Among these families, barons, 
counts, and some princes became integrated with one another through marriage 
alliances. This group of Catholic families quickly and conclusively outstripped the 
dwindling numbers of Protestant knights, barons, and counts. The precedence 
that had come into being at court, combined the hierarchical rank of the office 
and seniority in office, marked off the court as a special social sphere, and this 
institution in turn made an impact on life in the provinces. 

Maximilian 11 had courtiers of various confessions, including for example 
Ludwig Ungnad, Freiherr von Sonnegg, whose father had supported a Protestant 
printing press at Urach in Swabia (see Chapter 6 and Primus Truber for more 
on Urach). The determined confessionalization of court patronage began under 
Rudolf 11. Even Rudolf continued to employ some Protestants, such as the 
Master of the Imperial Mint, Zacharias Geizkofler, or the court mathematician, 
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Johannes Kepler. Protestants also obtained regional government offices such 
as the treasury of Lower Austria during this period. However, the highest court 
offices in the strict sense of the term, positions in the Privy Council and the 
Chamber, went to Catholics. These nobles could have origins in the provinces 
or from outside Habsburg territories altogether. Their administrative careers 
often advanced swiftly, and they were raised to baronial rank and enjoyed obvi- 
ous favour. It had become clear by around 1600 that conversion to Catholicism 
would provide a considerable stimulus to the careers of young aristocrats. 
Examples from this generation include Gundaker von Liechtenstein, later Lord 
High Chamberlain under Ferdinand 11, and Maximilian von Trauttmansdorff, 
subsequently Lord High Chamberlain under Ferdinand 111. Liechtenstein was 
later elevated to the rank of prince, while Trauttmansdorff became a count. 
Under Ferdinand 11 there was still at least one Lutheran in the Privy Council 
until the 1620s. While we do not yet have a prosopography of the imperial court 
that includes the religious loyalties of courtiers, from the 1630s, as a general 
rule, courtiers were Catholics. That Ferdinand 111 granted Lutheran nobles 
from Lower Austria a qualified access to the antechambers at court suggests that 
what had by now become the classic way of granting access to the court, through 
the office of chamberlain or privy counsellor, was no longer viable for Lutherans. 

Successful Catholic courtiers usually invested the assets they had acquired 
in properties in various territories of the Habsburg monarchy. As landown- 
ers, they laid claim to membership of Estates that had been dominated by 
Protestants. The Estates reacted to such newcomers with hostility and 
attempted to bar entry to “Catholic foreigners”.?3 In this context, it proved 
crucial for the court to gain control of positions in the administration of the 
Estates. Such positions had been held by appointees of the noble Estates or 
of territorial governments. From the reign of Ferdinand 11, appointees to 
administrative positions in the Estates often also received the office of cham- 
berlain and were thus oriented towards the court. Such nobles could have 
developed their careers as supporters of the interests of their region and 
Estates rather than of the court. Alongside this critical shifting of loyalties, 
from 1620 the court also strenuously promoted the incorporation of high- 
ranking Catholic courtiers into the organizations of the Estates in the various 
territories of the Habsburg monarchy. It likewise promoted cross-border 
marriage alliances between loyal families.?^ One particularly exclusive marriage 
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market for families was centred on unmarried aristocratic women in the 
chamber of the Empress.?® 

The role of the court in the Counter-Reformation was not limited to the 
integration of ever wider circles of the aristocracy as holders of court offices 
with relatively good access to the patronage of the monarch and a correspond- 
ing commitment to the monarch. After the crushing of the opposition of the 
Estates, the court set the cultural standards of the Habsburg lands. The cele- 
brated Pietas Austriaca, as a comprehensive lifestyle of the Habsburgs, has 
been a frequent subject of study. The important point in this context is that it 
became the authoritative standard for courtiers too. For example, numerous 
Habsburg courtiers were prominent founders of monasteries in the 17th cen- 
tury. Capuchin monasteries, such as the one that came to house the family 
burial crypt of the Habsburgs in the 17th century, were founded by families 
such as the Harrachs, the Lobkovices, and the Fiirstenbergs. The Loreto chapel 
founded by Empress Eleonora in the court church of the Augustinians in 
Vienna served as a model, imitated for example by the Imperial Privy 
Counsellor, Christoph Khevenhiiller. Even in distant regions such as Upper 
Swabia, aristocrats who were close to the emperor, such as the counts of 
Waldburg, imitated imperial activity in the sphere of religious life. Lords 
such as Count Vilém Slavata, whose life has been particularly well-studied,?® 
and Gundaker von Liechtenstein,?” deliberately copied the strategies of the 
Habsburgs in their own efforts to promote the Catholic cause on their lands. 
For example, numerous members of the court were, like the imperial dynasty, 
members of the Confraternity of the Rosary of the Viennese Dominicans, or 
joined other confraternities.?8 

Like their wives and widows, Ferdinand 11, Ferdinand 111, and Leopold 1 
endeavoured to lead an exemplary Catholic life, and they let it be known that 


25 Katrin Keller, Hofdamen. Amtsträgerinnen im Wiener Hofstaat des 17. Jahrhunderts 
(Vienna, 2005). 

26 Josef Hrdlička, “Slavatova obrana jezuitského řadu a jeho představy o konfesijním uspořádání 
Čech z počátku dvacátých let 17. století; Folia Historica Bohemia 23 (2008), 225-48. 

27 Thomas Winkelbauer, Fürst und Fürstendiener. Gundaker von Liechtenstein, ein öster- 
reichischer Aristokrat des konfessionellen Zeitalters (Vienna and Munich, 1999). See also 
Thomas Winkelbauer, Gundaker von Liechtenstein als Grundherr in Niederösterreich und 
Mähren. Normative Quellen zur Verwaltung und Bewirtschaftung eines Herrschaftskomplexes 
und zur Reglementierung des Lebens der Untertanen durch einen adeligen Grundherrn sowie 
zur Organisation des Hofstaats und der Kanzlei eines "Neufürsten" in der ersten Hälft des 17. 
Jahrhundert. Fontes Rerum Austriacarum, Dritte Abteilung: Fontes Iuris 19 (Vienna, 2008). 

28 We lack any analysis of the Confraternity of the Rosary of the Viennese Dominicans. The 
register of members survives in the monastery archive. 
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they expected their courtiers to follow their example. It was taken for granted 
that those who held high offices would take part in the religious festivals of the 
court. The high aristocracy attended the Corpus Christi procession and ser- 
vices held at moments of particular military crisis during the 1640s, as well as 
the frequent processions to, and litanies at, the Marian column in Vienna. 
Courtiers also accompanied the emperor on his frequent attendances at Mass 
in the churches of the orders and monasteries in his residence and filled the 
pews at the official imperial church, the so-called capella. On Holy Thursday, 
and on feast days for saints and Mary, the Habsburgs and their courtiers 
received communion within an exclusively Catholic community? The funeral 
cortéges at the burials of the Habsburgs had a similar function. In the 16th 
century these ceremonies retained a representation of the monarchs’ territo- 
ries and bore the mark of the Estates. However, they were reshaped in the 17th 
century to become an exclusive court ceremony.?? 

Aristocrats who converted to Catholicism after the 1620s were often hon- 
oured in a way that made an impact at court and furthered their careers. For 
example, David Ungnad, the son of an Austrian participant in the Estates’ 
revolt, became an imperial chamberlain after his conversion, and ascended at 
court to the office of President of the Court Chamber. He was elevated to the 
status of an imperial count and closed his career as a high-ranking diplomat 
and governor of Upper Austria. Georg Ludwig von Sinzendorf was another 
whose conversion was followed by a stellar career, leading to the office of 


29 See articles in Irmgard Pangerl, Martin Scheutz, and Thomas Winkelbauer, eds., Der 
Wiener Hof im Spiegel der Zeremonial-Protokolle (1652-1800). Eine Annäherung. Forsc- 
hungen und Beiträge zur Wiener Stadtgeschichte 47 und Forschungen zur Landeskunde für 
Niederösterreich 31 (Innsbruck, 2007). This constitutes a ritual confirmation of confes- 
sional unity between the dynasty and the high nobility. It finds a counterpart in Bohemia 
in the depiction of the Habsburgs on altarpieces. Stépan Vächa, Der Herrscher auf dem 
Sakralbild zur Zeit der Gegenreformation und des Barock (Prague, 2009). 

30 See Beatrix Bastl and Mark Hengerer “Les funérailles imperiales des Habsbourg 
d'Autriche, xvie-xville siècle, in Les funérailles princieres en Europe, xVIe-XVIIIe siècle, 
vol. 1: Le grand théâtre de la mort, eds. Juliusz Chroscicki, Mark Hengerer, and Gérard 
Sabatier (Paris, 2012), pp. 91-116. Mark Hengerer, “The Funerals of the Habsburg Emperors,’ 
in Monarchy and Religion. The Transformation of Royal Culture in Eighteenth-Century 
Europe, ed. Michael Schaich (Oxford, 2007), pp. 367-394. Michaela Kneidinger and 
Philipp Dittinger, “Hoftrauer am Kaiserhof, 1652 bis 1800,’ in Der Wiener Hof im Spiegel der 
Zeremonialprotokolle, ed. Pangerl, pp. 529-72. The most important monographs are 
Waltraut Stangl. Tod und Trauer bei den österreichischen Habsburgern 1740-1780, dar- 
gestellt im Spiegel des Zeremonialprotokolls (Saarbrücken, 2010). Magdalena Hawlik-van 
de Water, Der schöne Tod: Zeremonialstrukturen des Wiener Hofes bei Tod und Begräbnis 
zwischen 1640 und 1740 (Vienna, 1989). Michael Brix, “Trauergerüste für die Habsburger in 
Wien,’ Wiener Jahrbuch für Kunstgeschichte 26 (1973), pp. 201-65. 
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President of the Court Chamber. He also gave proof of his conversion by found- 
ing a monastery.?! 

Protestant colleges and schools for nobles had flourished at the close of the 
16th century. They were replaced by a Catholic educational system that was orga- 
nized primarily by the Jesuits. Education at Jesuit colleges and universities in the 
Habsburg lands required an oath in support of the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception. Young nobles were not only educated in Catholic doctrine in these 
colleges and schools but also engaged with the world of Catholic signs and sym- 
bols. Some appear to have been positively affected by this education and recalled 
aspects of their experiences of Catholic schools with apparent pleasure. A large 
portrait in the gallery of Forchtenstein castle features Pal Esterhäzy’s theatrical 
role as Judith with a bloody sword.?? Portraits of saints with the faces of Catholic 
nobles became fashionable.? Courtiers also read publications by Catholic schol- 
ars, the most prominent of whom was Athanasius Kircher.?^ 

In the second half of the 17th century, courtiers also adopted the forms of art 
and architecture that were cultivated at court. The transformation of Vienna 
into a brilliant Baroque Catholic city?° had a tremendous impact on the aris- 
tocracy and territories of the Habsburgs. This included buildings that echoed 
forms adopted by the Habsburgs and also sacred art. Recent research has high- 
lighted the activity of the imperial ambassador Leopold Joseph, Count of 
Lamberg, as a builder and collector? The counts and princes of the Esterházy 
family, the dominant figures of western Hungary, structured the area under their 
rule on the Habsburg model as a cohesive territory with the ruler's residence at 
the centre of a Christian “pilgrimage landscape”? This Catholic confessional 
culture in the Habsburg lands extended to the construction of aristocratic 
tombs that followed the styles adopted by their monarchs.?8 


31 Mark Hengerer, “Ab omnibus amatvs et aestimatvs. Kaiserliche Günstlinge und ihre 
Gräber im 17. Jahrhundert,” in Das Grabmal des Günstlings. Studien zur Memorialkultur 
frühneuzeitlicher Favoriten, ed. Arne Karsten (Berlin, 2011), pp. 139166, at p. 145. 

32 Stefan Körner, Burg Forchtenstein. Tresor der Fürsten Esterházy (Vienna, 2009), p. 97. 

33 Friedrich Polleross, Das sakrale Identifikationsporträt. Ein höfischer Bildtypus vom 13. bis 
zum 20. Jahrhundert, 2 vols. (Worms, 1988). 

34 John Fletcher, ed., Athanasius Kircher und seine Beziehungen zum gelehrten Europa seiner 
Zeit (Wiesbaden 1988). 

35 Karl Vocelka and Anita Traninger, eds., Wien. Geschichte einer Stadt. Die frühneuzeitliche 
Residenz (16.-18. Jahrhundert) (Vienna, 2003). 

36 Friedrich Polleross, Die Kunst der Diplomatie. Auf den Spuren des kaiserlichen Botschafters 
Leopold Joseph Graf von Lamberg (1653-1706) (Petersberg, 2010). 

37 Korner, Burg Forchtenstein, p. 26. 

38 Andreas H. Zajic, “Repräsentation durch Inschriftentráger. Symbolische Kommunika- 
tion und Integration des Adels zwischen Hof und Grundherrschaften in den beiden 
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As was noted at the beginning of this chapter, one can scarcely describe the 
relationship between the Catholic church and the Habsburgs as an alliance of 
equals. Rather, the Habsburgs wanted to shape Catholic reform in their lands 
as part of the extension of their rule as territorial sovereigns. In the phase of 
reform from the Council of Trent to the 1620s, energetic bishops certainly set 
the pace of revival. However, even during this period there are clear indica- 
tions of the significance of the sovereigns’ will in leading the Catholic cause. 
There were important institutions set up by the Habsburgs, such as the Council 
for Monasteries, and papal nunciatures were located at residences of the 
Habsburgs at Graz, Prague, and Vienna. The second phase of the Counter- 
Reformation in the aftermath of the Estates’ rebellion served to increase the 
political strength of the Habsburgs as territorial sovereigns. Although a confes- 
sional balance was struck with leading Lutheran princes in the Empire by the 
terms of the 1635 Peace of Prague, Ferdinand 111 refused to allow himself to be 
co-opted or blocked either by the militant Catholic imperial Estates and the 
Roman Curia or by the Protestant (and especially the Calvinist) imperial 
Estates. Ferdinand shelved without comment the protest of the Roman Curia 
against the Peace of Westphalia. 

In the kingdom of Hungary there was a requirement to maintain a more 
balanced confessional policy, again to the annoyance of intransigent Catholic 
forces and of Rome. Up to and including Leopold 1, the Habsburgs as territorial 
sovereigns of Hungary were obliged to confirm by oath the confessional rights 
of the Estates and the rights pertaining to the Estates themselves. Hungarian 
magnates could turn to the Calvinist princes of Transylvania for support to 
ensure that these rights were maintained. The Counter-Reformation in 
Hungary was still promoted by the Habsburgs by adopting a tough negotiat- 
ing stance in the diet over the extent of Protestant religious rights, and by 
offering patronage and arranging marriages for Hungarian office-holders at the 
Habsburg court. 

In the third phase of the Counter-Reformation, the direction of Habsburg 
support for Catholicism as a territorial church became particularly clear. The 
re-Catholicization of Vienna and Lower Austria in the 1650s was carried out as 
an attack on the autonomy of nobles, whose rights were encroached upon 
through a systematic government survey of local communities. Parish priests 


österreichischen Erzherzogtiimern im 15. und 16. Jahrhundert,” in Symbolische Interaktion in 
der Residenzstadt des Spätmittelalters und der Frühen Neuzeit, eds. Gerrit Deutschländer, 
Marc von der Höh, and Andreas Ranft (Berlin, 2013), pp. 129-169. 
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were treated in this process like servants of their territorial rulers.?? Local bishops 
during this period were often relatively weak and no longer had the importance 
at court of the bishops of earlier generations. One example is Cardinal Harrach, 
the archbishop of Prague. It was only at the end of the emperor's long period of 
residence in Prague that Harrach became a Privy Counsellor. At court, he did not 
always have immediate access to the emperor, and he was unpopular because of 
disputes with the Jesuits over the direction of the University of Prague.^? Like the 
high aristocracy of the Habsburg monarchy, the higher clergy were increasingly 
compelled to withdraw from independent political activity of any importance. 

Looking finally to current trends in this area of research, the paradigm of 
confessionalization has yielded important results in the history of Central 
Europe. However, ongoing application of the paradigm to different regions has 
arguably produced only diminishing returns.*! Recent research on Austria has 
turned to consider those on the margins, such as crypto-Protestants, has inves- 
tigated the importance of conversion, and has analysed the role of Estates after 


39 Kurt Piringer “Ferdinand des dritten katholische Restauration" (Ph.D., University of 
Vienna, 1950). Arthur Stögmann, “Staat, Kirche und Bürgerschaft: Die katholische 
Konfessionalisierung und die Wiener Protestanten zwischen Widerstand und Anpassung 
(1580-1660) in Wien im Dreißigjährigen Krieg. Bevölkerung, Gesellschaft, Kultur, 
Konfession, ed. Andreas Weigl (Vienna, 2001), pp. 482-564. Arthur Stögmann, “Gegen- 
reformation in Wien. Formen und Folgen für die städtische Gesellschaft (1580-1660), in 
Staatsmacht und Seelenheil, eds. Leeb et al., pp. 273-88. 

40 See Katrin Keller, Alessandro Catalano, and Marion Rombert, eds., Die Diarien und 
Tagzettel des Kardinals Ernst Adalbert von Harrach (1598-1667), 7 vols. (Vienna, 2010). 

41 Jörg Deventer, Gegenreformation in Schlesien. Die habsburgische Rekatholisierungspolitik 
in Glogau und Schweidnitz 1526-1707, Neue Forschungen zur schlesischen Geschichte 8 
(Cologne, 2003). For Lower Austria see Gustav Reingrabner, “Zur Entwicklung des nie- 
derösterreichischen Luthertums im 17. Jahrhundert,’ and Thomas Aigner, “Aspekte zur 
inneren Entwicklung des Katholizismus in Niederösterreich zwischen 1600 und 1660,’ 
Jahrbuch für die Geschichte des Protestantismus in Österreich 119 (2003), 9-92 and 93-134. 
Friedhelm Jürgensmeier and Regina Elisabeth Schwerdtfeger, eds., Orden und Klöster im 
Zeitalter von Reformation und katholischer Reform 1500-1700, Katholisches Leben und 
Kirchenreform im Zeitalter der Glaubensspaltung 65-67, 3 vols. (Münster, 2005-7). Heinz 
Schilling and Istvan Gyórgy Toth, eds., Cultural Exchange in Early Modern Europe, vol. 1: 
Religion and Cultural Exchange in Europe, 1400-1700 (Cambridge, 2006). Jahrbuch für die 
Geschichte des Protestantismus in Österreich 123 (2007) deals with the case of Tyrol and 
Lower Austria while Archive for Reformation History/Archiv für Reformationsgeschichte 
100 (2009) offers an extensive historiographical survey. Vincenc Rajšp, ed., Die Reformation 
in Mitteleuropa. Beiträge anlässlich des 500. Geburtstages von Primus Truber, 2008- Reformacija 
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Wissenschaftsbibliothek 4 (Vienna and Ljubljana, 2011). 
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the triumph of territorial sovereigns.*? Research into the imperial court ofthe 
16th and 17th centuries has recently concentrated on the forms and functions 
of the court with regard to the relationship between the crown and the aris- 
tocracy, bringing to light the multifaceted mechanisms of cooperation 
between territorial sovereigns and members of the aristocracy. There have 
also been projects investigating the history of court finance and administra- 
tion.** In Germany the three hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the Peace of 
Augsburg gave an important impetus to research on confessional politics 
between 1555 and the Peace of Westphalia.*° Recent research in Germany 
from different theoretical and conceptual perspectives has also reflected a 
growing interest in the use of communicative systems to analyse key themes 
of religious history. New studies on “symbolic communication” are a clear 
indication of this new orientation towards cultural history.*6 There has also 
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been increased interest among historians of the Habsburg monarchy towards 
the significance of court ceremonies including the growing importance of 
music.^ Some have lamented the loss of autonomous significance ascribed to 
religion itself in writing about the Reformation and Counter-Reformation. 
However, this perspective is now challenged not only by the confessionaliza- 
tion thesis but also by a new emphasis on the political and social context of 
religious life,^? and by the notion that the decisive dynamics of change in 
early modern societies originated in changing systems and cultures of 
communication.*? 
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CHAPTER 14 

Education: The Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth 
Michael Tworek 
Introduction 


Across Central Europe, educators believed that humanist learning went hand 
in hand with religious reform and that education provided the best way to 
instill true religious and civic piety among the ruling elite. Humanism had set 
down substantial roots in Central Europe by the beginning of the 16th century, 
as the enthusiastic reception of Erasmus across the territory made clear. In 1524 
Erasmus wrote to England’s Archbishop Warham that the Polish kingdom was 
devoted to him although he had never even visited the territory. Nevertheless, 
for Erasmus, Poland numbered among those realms where his educational 
activities had won him the friendship of kings and prelates as well as made the 
pursuit of humanist learning a worthy endeavour! Erasmians could be found 
among nobles, clergy, and scholars at court and the university in the royal capi- 
tal, Cracow.” Though previously considered “barbarian”, Erasmus believed that 
Poles now flourished “in letters, laws, character, and religion” and could con- 
tend with the “most distinguished and praiseworthy of nations"? Indeed, for 
Erasmus, Poland remained a shining and peaceful example of how humanist- 
educated leaders could renew Christian society. 

This chapter will survey how humanists and reformers sought to bring this 
ideal to fruition in the educational landscape of Poland, together with Lithuania 
and Prussia, from 1520 to 1656.4 The lands of Poland and Lithuania with their 
Catholic, Protestant, Orthodox, and Antitrinitarian communities serve as a 
case study to examine how education and humanism shaped the impact of the 
Reformation in Central Europe. The picture of Poland-Lithuania’s relationship 


1 PS. Allen and H.M. Allen, eds., Opus epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami, vol. 7 (Oxford, 
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3 Allen and Allen, Opus epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami, vol. 5, pp. 344-345. 

4 By Poland-Lithuania, I mean the lands of the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth: the Polish 
Kingdom, Grand Duchy of Lithuania, and dependent areas such as Royal Prussia, Ducal 
Prussia, and Ruthenia. 
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with humanist learning that emerges was hardly as peaceful or uncontested as 
Erasmus’s description implied. Yet, it still reveals the vital and vibrant place 
occupied by the largest contemporary polity in Europe in the intellectual world 
of humanists and reformers alike. 


Cracow 


As the sole university in Poland-Lithuania until the Reformation, Cracow 
played a central role in discussions of humanist educational reform, serving as 
a lodestar against which subsequent reformers reacted in the 16th century. 
Among the major centres of learning in Central Europe, Cracow was an impor- 
tant educational destination that attracted a significant number of German, 
Hungarian, and Ruthenian students up to the Reformation.5 Cracow had con- 
stituted an important axis of intellectual exchange in Central Europe with 
Prague and Vienna through their respective universities and courts since 1400.8 
The oldest university in Central Europe, the Carolinum (Charles University) in 
Prague, had maintained extensive contacts and exchanges of students and 
professors with Cracow. Prague played a critical role in the re-founding of the 
Cracow University in 1400. Yet, the Decree of Kutná Hora of 1409 and subse- 
quent Hussite upheavals weakened ties permanently between the two univer- 
sities. The decree of Wenceslas 1v gave the Bohemian faction at the university 
the decisive voice in university matters, and their decision to support the con- 
troversial teachings of John Wyclif prompted an exodus of primarily German 
students and masters who rejected Wyclif's work. The departure of foreign 
students from the Carolinum thus contributed significantly to its dramatic 
decline and inability to become a major centre of humanist learning in the 
16th century. This redirected many Polish students studying at Prague to 
Leipzig and especially Vienna.” The Rudolfina in Vienna enjoyed closer ties, 
especially dynastically, with Cracow and served as an important conduit for 


5 Almost half of Cracow University's student population was of foreign origin in a given year. 
For geographic and social origins of Cracow's students, see Krzysztof Boroda, Studenci 
Uniwersytetu Krakowskiego w późnym średniowieczu (Cracow, 2010). 

6 Henryk Barycz, “Dziejowe związki polski z uniwersytetem Karola w Pradze,” in Henryk 
Barycz, Z dziejów polskich wędrówek naukowych za granicę (Wrocław, 1969), pp. 7-32. 

7 For the impact of Kutná Hora on the Carolinum, see František Šmahel, Die Präger Universität 
im Mittelalter: Gesammelte Aufsätze (Leiden, 2007), passim. More generally on the Charles 
University, see Dějiny Univerzity Karlovy, 4 vols. (Prague, 1995-8). 
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humanist learning in the 15th and 16th centuries.$ Like the universities in the 
Habsburg lands, the formation of literary circles, the presence of foreign 
humanists, and the impact of the Reformation, together defined the humanist 
legacy at the university in Cracow.’ In terms of education, the Reformation 
helped to bring Cracow closer to Vienna and even further away from Prague. 
The Cracow University, like most universities in Central Europe, had a tur- 
bulent relationship with humanism before and after the Reformation.!? 
Interest in humanist subjects existed outside the curriculum among certain 
scholars and professors who had studied in Italy and/or attended church coun- 
cils, such as Constance or Basel, beginning in the 15th century. Their informal 
activities frequently prompted attempts to implement humanist pedagogical 
reforms in the university's structure and curriculum, such as the creation of 
the Collegium minus in 1449 to teach grammar, poetry, and rhetoric separately 
from the main arts faculty.! Gregory of Sanok, for instance, began to lecture 
informally on Roman Classical poetry and previously untaught texts such as 
Virgils Eclogues after his return to Cracow from various peregrinations.!? 
Additionally, the sojourns of traveling foreign humanists, who often lectured 
privately as extranei (lecturers) at the university and participated in court life, 
were critical in increasing interest in humanist studies inside and outside the 
university? The most influential of these figures were Filippo Buonaccorsi 
(better known as Callimachus) and Conrad Celtis.!* A highly-regarded poet, 
Celtis founded the Sodalitas Litterarum Vistulana with Callimachus's assis- 
tance in 1489. This was the first of several informal literary academies in Central 


8 Henryk Barycz, “Uniwersytet wiedenski w zyciu umystowym polski,” in Z dziejów polskich 
wedrówek naukowych za granice, pp. 65-93. 

9 Kurt Mühlberger, "Zwischen Reform und Tradition. Die Universitát Wien in der Zeit des 
Renaissance-Humanismus und der Reformation, Mitteilungen der Ósterreichischen 
Gesellschaft für Wissenschaftsgeschichte 15 (1995), 13-42. 

10 Henryk Barycz, Historja Universytetu Jagiellońskiego w epoce humanizmu (Cracow, 1935); 
for Cracow University generally, see Casimir Morawski, Histoire de l'Université de Cracovie, 
3 vols., trans. P. Rongier (Paris, 1900-1905). 

11 Paul W. Knoll, “The University Context of Kochanowski's Era: Humanism and the 
Academic Culture of the Early Renaissance in Poland,’ in The Polish Renaissance in its 
European Context, ed. Samuel Fiszman (Bloomington, IN, 1988), pp. 190, 196-98. 

12 Andrzej Nowicki, Grzegorz z Sanoka, 1406-1477 (Warsaw, 1958), p. 146. 

13 Jacqueline Glomski, Patronage and Humanist Literature in the Age of the Jagiellons: Court 
and Career in the Writings of Rudolf Agricola Junior, Valentin Eck, and Leonard Cox 
(Toronto, 2007), pp. 1-56. 

14 For Celtis and Callimachus in Cracow, see Harold B. Segel, Renaissance Culture in Poland: 
The Rise of Humanism, 1470-1543 (Ithaca, 1989), pp. 36-106. 
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Europe which served as forums to explore humanist pursuits unavailable at 
the university. Celtis modeled these after the Roman academy of Pomponio 
Leto, with whom both he and Callimachus had studied." These informal acad- 
emies inspired a generation of future scholars, such as Laurentius Corvinus 
and Jan Ursinus to introduce humanist subjects into their own teaching in 
Cracow and elsewhere. The efforts of Callimachus and Celtis also forged a 
closer relationship between the university and court. Moreover, the intellec- 
tual atmosphere that Callimachus and Celtis helped to foster at the end of the 
15th century enabled Cracow to become a recognized centre of humanist 
learning in Central Europe by the mid-16th century. 

Like many other universities in Central Europe, Cracow saw the creation of 
chairs in subjects favored by humanists such as eloquence and poetry. 
Significant demand among professors and students for the works of Niccolo 
Perotti, Erasmus, and Lorenzo Valla expanded printing in Cracow well beyond 
the 16th century The flowering of learning in Cracow made the city a required 
stop for traveling humanists. Foreign humanists such as Leonard Coxe, who 
published a public oration in praise of the university, supplemented their pur- 
suit of patronage from courtly and civic dignitaries with lectures at the school. 
The most important figure in transforming Cracow into a centre of humanist 
learning was Piotr Tomicki, one of Erasmus’s most esteemed correspondents 
and admirers. Educated at Cracow initially, Tomicki continued his studies in 
Vienna, Bologna, and Rome until 1500 and subsequently embarked on a highly 
successful diplomatic and ecclesiastical career. As both bishop of Cracow and 
royal vice-chancellor, Tomicki also became chancellor of the university in 1523 
and possessed the political clout to implement wide-ranging changes. He 
reformed the chair of rhetoric by making it an elected position open to lay 
men; he reinvigorated the study of Greek by reendowing and filling its vacant 
chair; he introduced Hebrew into the curriculum.!” Tomicki established a chair 
of Roman law in 1533 and convinced Sigismund 1 to issue an edict automati- 
cally ennobling any university professor after twenty years of service. 
Nevertheless, the university suffered significant drops in enrollment akin to 
other Central European institutions after the Reformation. Tomicki attempted 
unsuccessfully to bring Philipp Melanchthon to Cracow, hoping that the 
"Praeceptor Germaniae" would raise the university's reputation and even that 


15 Celtis founded informal academies in Hungary, Heidelberg, and Vienna, and also estab- 
lished a College of Poets in Vienna shortly before his death in 1508. 

16 Tadeusz Ulewicz, Wśród impresorów krakowskich doby renesansu (Cracow, 1977). 

17 Anna Odrzywolska-Kidawa, Podkanclerzy Piotr Tomicki (1515-1535): polityk i humanista 
(Warsaw, 2005), pp. 240-50. 
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Melanchthon would return to the Catholic camp.!$ In seeking out reputable 
foreign humanists to provide high-quality instruction in humanist subjects, 
Tomicki hoped that local and foreign students would avoid Protestant univer- 
sities and come to Catholic Cracow instead. 

In the decade following Tomicki's death, his successors largely continued 
his policy of promoting humanist studies and inviting distinguished human- 
ists while frequently turning a blind eye to religious dissent among faculty and 
students. The brief sojourns of Pietro Illicino and Francesco Stancaro, both of 
whom arrived from Padua in 1549-50 to teach Greek and Hebrew respectively, 
epitomized the pinnacle and nadir of this difficult and ultimately unsustain- 
able balancing act. While Illicino turned his renown and talents as a humanist 
and teacher to the Catholic cause in Vienna and Hungary, Stancaro became 
one of most important and controversial reformers involved in the develop- 
ment of Protestant schools in Poland-Lithuania.!? After Stancaro’s expulsion 
over his pronounced Lutheran sympathies, university authorities in Cracow 
moved toward greater Catholic orthodoxy in their educational reforms. This 
institutional resistance in Cracow proved intractable even to later Catholic 
attempts by Jesuits and the royal court over the subsequent three decades to 
reinstitute humanist subjects and to revive Cracow University’s earlier reputa- 
tion for learning. Though Cracow served as an important influence in the edu- 
cation of many Polish-Lithuanian elites, wider interest in humanist learning 
prompted nobles and burghers, Catholic and Protestant alike, to seek their 
educational fortunes elsewhere. 


Study Abroad 


Study abroad was one of the most popular and controversial forms of educa- 
tion not only in Poland-Lithuania, but also throughout Central Europe during 
the Reformation.?° Arguably, the 16th century was a golden age of study abroad 
for Polish-Lithuanian students. Interest in humanist letters and later in reli- 
gious reform transformed the demographics, size, nature, and purpose of this 


18 Barycz, Historja Universytetu Jagiellońskiego, pp. 65-67, 80-84, 89-95, and 208-10. 

19 Francesco Ruffini, Studi sui riformatori italiani (Turin, 1955), ch.4. 

20 Recent studies include Claudia Zonta, Schlesische Studenten an italienischen Universitäten: 
Eine prosopographische Studie zur frühneuzeitlichen Bildungsgeschichte (Cologne, 2004) 
and Márta Fata, Gyula Kurucz, and Anton Schindling, Peregrinatio Hungarica: Studenten 
aus Ungarn an deutschen und österreichischen Hochschulen vom 16. bis zum 20. Jahrhundert 
(Stuttgart, 2006). 
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historical phenomenon that had taken Poles, Prussians, Lithuanians, and 
Ruthenians to leading centres of learning since the 13th century.?! Clerics and 
future prelates composed the vast majority of those traveling abroad to gain 
degrees in law, theology, and medicine until the end of the 15th century, 
whereas lay nobles and burghers came to comprise the largest portion of stu- 
dents by the end of the 16th century.?? The sons of wealthy magnates set off for 
foreign centres of learning with a tutor and often sizable retinues of servants. 
Given the dangers of travel and the costs of studying in a foreign land, poorer 
noble and burghers often attached themselves as attendants and courtiers to 
their wealthier compatriots.?? 

While interest in the studia humanitatis arose incidentally among students 
during their sojourns abroad in the 15th century, humanist learning, together 
with the opportunity to study with renowned professors, was a major draw for 
Polish-Lithuanian youth in the 16th century. The opportunities for advance- 
ment at court which a foreign humanist education provided to middling 
nobles and burghers proved irresistible for many.?* Dissatisfaction with 
domestic educational institutions played an important role for Protestants and 
many Catholics. Curiosity about foreign lands, cultures, and institutions, and 
the desire to learn new languages were important additional factors.2° New 
religious ideas also drew many Polish-Lithuanian students sympathetic to 
reform to Wittenberg, so much so that Piotr Tomicki encouraged Sigismund 1 
in 1535 to issue a decree prohibiting study there.?6 These issues echoed in the 
debates of educated elites on the merits of study abroad for the intellectual 
and religious life of Poland-Lithuania. 


21 Stanislaw Kot, “Wiekowe związki Polski z Bolonia," in Stanisław Kot, Polska ztotego wieku 
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(Poznań, 1996). 

23 Władysław Czapliński and Józef Długosz, Podróż młodego magnata do skót; studium z 
dziejów kultury xv1 i xv11 w. (Warsaw, 1969), pp. 102-109. 
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25 Antoni Maczak, Życie codzienne w podróżach po Europie w XVI-XVIII wieku (Warsaw, 1978), 
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Protestant universities as it could not be enforced by Sigismund. See Ignacy Chrzanowski 
and Stanisław Kot, Humanizm i reformacja w Polsce: wybór źródet dla ćwiczeń uniwersy- 
teckich (Lviv, 1927), p. 317. 
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Though praising the didactic virtues of travel within Poland, Mikotaj Rej 
prided himself on never studying abroad. He even ridiculed playfully those 
who had studied abroad and acquired highly superficial foreign manners and 
tastes that they passed off as learning- many of whom were humanists and 
even his friends.2” Indeed, even those who had received a humanist education 
abroad did not agree completely on the merits of such study. On the one hand, 
Andreas Fricius Modrevius, who had studied with Melanchthon in Wittenberg, 
praised study abroad and the concomitant travel in foreign lands as an excel- 
lent opportunity to learn about the customs and laws of other states and to use 
them as points of comparison for reforming domestic institutions.?? On the 
other hand, Marcin Kromer, who earned a noble title and high ecclesiastical 
office partially thanks to his Bolognese law doctorate, criticized the tendency 
among those who studied abroad to value the foreign over the domestic (echo- 
ing Rej’s critique). Furthermore, Kromer considered study abroad to be a major 
reason for the spread of religious heresy in Poland-Lithuania.?? 

Study abroad involved both formal and informal learning both inside and 
outside of universities. The peregrinatio academica, for instance, involved for- 
mal programmes of study in law, theology, and medicine leading to degrees. 
Either in addition to, or in lieu of, formal study, magnates and wealthier nobles 
visited courts, political institutions, and informal academies of major capitals 
and centres of learning.?? From the mid-ı6th century onwards, this evolved 
into two general tracks- a Catholic one that often led to Vienna, Ingolstadt, and 
Italian universities, and a Protestant one that went to Leipzig, Wittenberg, and 
universities in the Low Countries.?! In reality, Polish-Lithuanian students of all 
confessional backgrounds visited multiple centres of learning, Catholic and 
Protestant, during their academic travels. Furthermore, many did not matricu- 
late at universities officially, often auditing the lectures of renowned professors 
and/or hiring them as private tutors. 

Study abroad could take students on myriad paths abroad as well as upon 
their return home, as the careers of Stanislaw Orzechowski and Jan Zamoyski 


27 For instance, Mikołaj Rej, Zwierzyniec (Cracow, 1562), passim. 

28 Andreas Fricius Modrevius, Commentariorum de republica emendanda libri quinque 
(Basel, 1554), especially books 1 & 11. 

29 Marcin Kromer, Polonia sive de situ, populis, moribus, magistratibus et Republica regni 
Polonici libri duo (Cracow, 1901), p. 50. 

30 The peregrinatio academica of the 16th century should not be confused with the Grand 
Tour of the 17th and 18th centuries, which was a largely informal rite of passage for aristo- 
cratic men. See Dorota ZoladZ-Strzelczyk, Ideaty edukacyjne doby staropolskiej (Warsaw, 
1990), pp. 68-77. 

31 Zoladz-Strzelczyk, Peregrinatio academica, p. 148. 
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show. Before becoming a prominent, albeit heterodox, Catholic polemicist, 
Orzechowski had begun his studies in Vienna, where his father had sent him to 
develop a good character (“morum excolendorum gratia").?? Orzechowski 
became fascinated with humanist learning there. The Turkish threat in 1529, 
however, prompted Orzechowski to flee as far as Wittenberg, where he studied 
under Melanchthon and Luther. Later in an autobiographical letter to the 
papal legate in Poland, Orzechowski dismissed his time in Wittenberg as 
youthful folly. Against the wishes of Luther and Melanchthon, Orzechowski 
traveled onwards to Padua and Bologna. Both universities were among the 
most celebrated for humanist learning in Italy as well as the most frequented 
by Polish-Lithuanian students during the Renaissance and Reformation.?? 
Orzechowski studied with many distinguished humanist professors such as 
the rhetorician Lazzaro Bonamico. Before returning home, Orzechowski con- 
cluded his academic wanderings in Rome and subsequently learned much 
about the workings of the Curia.?* 

Zamoyski, who later rose to the offices of Grand Chancellor and Grand 
Hetman, was sent by his Protestant father to Paris in 1555 to the Dauphin's 
court for the “benefit of his native ruler and patria”.?° Zamoyski, though acquir- 
ing a good knowledge of French culture and language, found French court life 
intellectually dull and fled willingly from the court to the University of Paris. 
Zamoyski studied with Petrus Ramus and other humanists there. Zamoyski’s 
father, fearing growing Catholic influences, ordered his son to attend Johann 
Sturm's academy in Strasbourg instead. Though satisfied with Strasbourg, 
Zamoyski sought to travel to Padua, which he called the “marketplace of bonae 
artes where all of Europe was gathering"?6 Though converting to Catholicism 
later, Zamoyski also realized that only eloquence and law- not theology- could 
advance his career plans. Many influential members at court were Paduan- 
educated humanists who employed Polish alumni in the royal chancellery, as 
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Zamoyski did later.” For both men, study abroad would prove fundamental not 
only to their respective approaches to the Reformation but also to questions of 
educational reform upon their return home. Spearheaded by those who had 
studied abroad, these reformers would attempt to reconstitute the educational 
landscape of Poland-Lithuania and to foster humanist learning in its young 
men, while attracting exceptional humanist pedagogues from across Europe. 


Lubranski’s Academy in Poznan 


The first to attempt humanist educational reform outside of Cracow was the 
bishop of Poznan, Jan Lubranski (1456-1520). From a prominent noble family, 
Lubranski had studied in Cracow in the 1470s and then in Bologna and Rome.?? 
His time abroad in Italy as a student and later diplomat as well as his close ties 
with the Polish royal court made Lubrański a strong proponent of humanist 
educational reform. Lubranski, with the blessing of the king, established his 
own academy (the Lubranscianum) in Poznan 1519.?? Lubranski grounded the 
curriculum of his school around wide readings of the best Latin and Greek 
authors. Lubranski hoped that his school would provide future students with a 
broad and thorough humanist grounding before they continued their studies 
in Cracow or elsewhere. 

The spread of the Reformation to Greater Poland proved a difficult balanc- 
ing act for the Lubranscianum, which had to align the humanist intentions of 
the school's founder with theological orthodoxy. Initially, several notable theo- 
logians teaching at the Lubranscianum became involved in combating the 
spread of Lutheranism in Greater Poland, such as Gregory of Szamotuly. The 
arrival of Christoph Hegendorf, an avowed Lutheran, as professor of grammar, 
rhetoric, and Greek in 1529 turned Lubrafiski's academy into a widely recog- 
nized centre of humanist learning. An admirer of Erasmus and Melanchthon, 
Hegendorf was a dedicated humanist who had published a catechism on the 
proper relationship between learning and religious belief before his arrival 
at the Lubranscianum.^? The heads of Lubranscianum, initially, seemed less 
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concerned with Hegendorf’s religious sympathies and more with the prestige 
that the humanist could bring to the arts faculty. During his five-year tenure, 
Hegendorf reenergized the school with his strong emphasis in teaching rheto- 
ric, with Cicero and Demosthenes as models, as well as through his publication 
of educational treatises.*! 

Hegendorf’s pedagogical success encouraged him to engage in theological 
controversies during his time in Poznan. As Hegendorf’s disputes over the role 
of Scripture and philosophy in theology turned ever more hostile, his enemies 
exploited his explicitly Protestant positions to highlight the moral and spiri- 
tual dangers of having a Lutheran teacher at a Catholic centre of learning. 
Eventually, the Catholic theologian, Grzegorz Snopek, succeeded in 1535 in 
having Hegendorf accused of heresy and forced out of the Lubranscianum.*? 
Hegendorf’s departure, together with poor management, resulted in the 
school's decline over the next two decades.^? Consequently, reform-minded 
nobles and burghers in Greater Poland but also in Prussia, Lesser Poland, and 
Lithuania sought out more conducive centres of learning such as Wittenberg, 
Heidelberg, or in Royal and Ducal Prussia. 


Protestant Gymnasia in Royal Prussia 


German-speaking burghers in urban centres across Royal Prussia were some of 
the earliest converts to Lutheranism. Royal Prussia, unlike Ducal Prussia, had 
been incorporated as a province of the Polish Crown in 1454 and its cities were 
given substantial privileges and autonomy.^^ The conversion of its major cities, 
Elblag (Elbing), Gdansk (Danzig) and Torun (Thorn), to Protestantism 
prompted their respective leaders to remodel existing schools or to create new 
ones more suitable for their religious and domestic needs. These Prussian cit- 
ies, just like the big three towns of Silesia, Wroclaw (Breslau), Brzeg (Brieg), 
and Olesnica (Oels), turned initially to Melanchthon and his educational 
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programme to create new gymnasia for the children of their leading families.*5 
In time, schools in Royal Prussia also became sites for confessional change and 
conflict. The presence of Catholic minorities and later arrival of Jesuits com- 
plicated the confessional picture further. Nevertheless, possessing wealth, con- 
tacts forged by trade with other centres of reform in German lands, and 
especially political autonomy, each of these cities succeeded in establishing 
gymnasia that attracted teachers and students from Poland-Lithuania and 
beyond.^$ The first avowedly Lutheran gymnasium was founded in Elbląg in 
1535 under the direction of Wilhelm Gnapheus (1493-1568), who had fled reli- 
gious persecution in the Netherlands. Inspired by Elblag’s successful example, 
Gdansk followed suit and opened its own gymnasium in June 1558. Many for- 
mer professors from Elblag’s school played critical roles in the founding and 
growth of Gdansk’s school and its curriculum.’ The school’s initial programme 
consisted of studies in poetics and rhetoric based on Greek and Latin authors.*® 
Like its sister Prussian cities, Torun became the home of a celebrated gymna- 
sium and followed similar patterns institutionally, confessionally, and in its 
curriculum. Established in 1568, Torun’s gymnasium began as a six-year school 
combining humanist learning with Lutheran religious instruction. Unlike 
those at Elblag and Gdansk, the Thorner-Gymnasium made Polish a required 
subject from its very inception.*? Yet, it was the three Royal Prussian cities’ 
urban cousin, Königsberg (now Kaliningrad), to the east that came to play a far 
greater role in education and reform in Poland and Lithuania. 


Königsberg 


When Duke Albrecht Hohenzollern established a university, the Albertina, in 
Königsberg in 1544, his creation was the hard-won realization of numerous dis- 
cussions and several failed attempts to found a centre of higher learning on 
Protestant principles that served the religious, scholarly, and civic needs of its 
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reform-minded students from Prussia and beyond.5° The Albertina also 
emerged from the larger political and diplomatic dynamics that shaped and 
characterized the region's relationship with the Polish crown prior to the 
Reformation. Albrecht had served as the last Grand Master of the Teutonic 
Order, which had posed a constant political and military threat to Poland and 
Lithuania since the beginning of the 14th century. After abolishing the Order 
and embracing Lutheranism, Albrecht became a vassal of his Catholic uncle, 
Sigismund I, and received the newly-formed Ducal Prussia- the first recognized 
Protestant state. Given the fragile existence and initial political isolation of his 
Duchy (before the 1555 Peace of Augsburg), Albrecht sought to improve his 
weak position, especially regarding Poland-Lithuania. Thus, Albrecht became 
a proponent of relative religious toleration and made his duchy a haven for 
dissenters. Ducal Prussia swiftly attracted myriad reformers and humanists to 
its court and became a centre of Lutheranism. The subsequent spread of the 
Reformation and continued interest in humanist studies among many Polish- 
Lithuanian nobles presented Albrecht with an opportunity to improve his own 
political position by offering an avowedly Protestant alternative to Cracow.?! 
Albrecht consulted Melanchthon and Joachim Camerarius (1500-74), a 
humanist and university reformer based in Leipzig, who convinced the duke to 
found a Latin school (schola particularis) in 1542 instead of a university, given 
Kónigsberg's logistical and geographical limitations.5? Albrecht appointed as 
first rector Abraham Culvensis (1509-46), a distinguished humanist and one of 
the most outspoken supporters of Lutheranism in Lithuania with close ties to 
Luther and Melanchthon. However, Culvensis proved unable to recruit repu- 
table professors. Albrecht became convinced that the only remedy lay in trans- 
formingthe school into a university. Georg Sabinus (1508-60), a highly-regarded 
humanist, poet, and diplomat, proved indispensable in this endeavour? 
Educated at Wittenberg and Bologna (where he befriended the future leader of 
Catholic reform in Poland, Stanislas Hosius), Sabinus become closely associ- 
ated with Melanchthon and eventually married his daughter. Sabinus had also 
traveled widely among Italian universities and courts and later taught at 
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Frankfurt an der Oder before coming to Königsberg. Well-placed to coordinate 
the university’s establishment and secure its reputation, Sabinus facilitated 
Albrecht's collaboration with prominent reformers to transform Königsberg 
into a significant centre of Protestant learning. Sabinus urged Albrecht to ask 
Melanchthon to craft the new institution's statutes.°* In turn, Albrecht, with 
the assistance of Sabinus, sent out letters of proclamation to courts across 
Central Europe eagerly inviting students to matriculate at the university just 
before its establishment.55 Through the presence of such theological contro- 
versialists as Francesco Stancaro (1501-74) and Andreas Osiander (1498-1552) 
on the faculty, the university attracted fierce doctrinal disputes that deterred 
many more orthodox German Lutherans. Nevertheless, Sabinus and Albrecht 
succeeded in making Königsberg an educational destination not only for the 
Prussian elite, but also for the reform-minded of Poland-Lithuania. 

Students from Poland-Lithuania attended the Albertina in their largest 
numbers in the latter half of the 16th century and first part of the 17th century. 
The recognition of the university by Albrecht’s cousin, Sigismund August, in 
1560 made Königsberg a legitimate alternative to Cracow. Yet, due to its recent 
founding, the Albertina still lacked the wide reputation, rich collection of 
books, and stable professorial staff of Cracow and remained a transitional 
stop for many students.?® Recognizing this, Albrecht sponsored the studies of 
intellectually-promising and potentially loyal Polish students, such as Jan 
Kochanowski (1530-84), not only at the Albertina but also at Italian universi- 
ties like Padua, in the hope that they would return to serve him at court.9? 
Moreover, vernacular ideas of religious reform, humanist learning in Classical 
languages, and the close proximity of Kónigsberg appealed especially to 
Lithuanian students, who lacked a Protestant centre of learning in the Grand 
Duchy.5® The major achievements arising from this milieu included the first 
Polish translation of the New Testament (1551-53) by Stanistaw Murzynowski 
(1528-53) as well as the first Polish-Latin dictionary by Jan Maczynski in 1564. 
Kónigsberg persevered as a centre of humanist learning and Protestant reform 
well into the 17th century for Poland-Lithuania. Still, Lutheran Kónigsberg did 
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not remain the only Protestant alternative to Cracow and Catholic education 
for long. 


The First “Sarmatian Athens"- Pinczöw 


Large sections of the nobility in Lesser Poland and Lithuania converted to 
Calvinism through the efforts of such reformers as Johannes a Lasco (Jan Laski) 
(see Chapter 6 for fuller coverage of a Lasco). In addition to ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence and financial gains, the Reformed faith enabled powerful and wealthy 
magnate families, like the RadziwiHs, to implement wide-scale religious reform 
on their domains. Indeed, the domains of such magnates provided ideal ref- 
uges for reformers from persecution. These havens allowed religious reformers 
to coordinate with each other and prepare systematic programmes of reform 
for spreading true religion to the Polish-Lithuanian elites. Education was the 
cornerstone of their plans. Schools and gymnasia in the Reformed tradition 
appeared throughout Greater and Lesser Poland, in the Grand Duchy of 
Lithuania, and in cities such as Cracow, Lancut, Chmielnik, and Vilnius (Wilno). 
One among them, Pinczöw, even became known as the first “Sarmatian Athens” 
according to the 17th-century Antitrinitarian historian Stanistaw Lubieniecki.5? 

The first explicitly Protestant school in Poland, Pińczów was also the first 
humanist gymnasium. The school arose from the political and religious activi- 
ties of Mikotaj Olesnicki (d. 1567). Ole$nicki descended from a prominent 
noble family that included the first Polish cardinal. Introduced to Calvinist 
teachings by his wife, Olesnicki quickly instituted religious reform in his lands 
in Greater Poland in 1550 and turned a cloister of Pauline monks into a 
Reformed church.® Encouraged by Stancaro, who had taken refuge in Pińczów, 
Olesnicki opened a school a year later under the direction of Gregory Orsatius 
(1520-67), a humanist educated in Cracow with deep interests in Greek and 
Hebrew, and Francesco Lismanino, the former confessor of Poland’s queen, 
Bona Sforza.6! From the gymnasiums start, its rectors corresponded exten- 
sively with Calvin, closely connecting the school with Reformed centres in 
Geneva and Lausanne.9? A milestone in Pinczöw’s history as a school was 
reached with the arrival of Pierre Statorius (1530-1591). 
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Statorius was a well-educated humanist and well-connected proponent of 
Calvinism in France and the Swiss lands before his departure for Poland. Upon 
his arrival in 1556-57, Statorius immediately distinguished himself for his 
learning, administrative skills, and energy. He became the gymnasium's rector 
in 1558. Statorius's reorganization of the school reflected the profound influ- 
ence of wider Reformed and humanist religious and educational ideals and 
their adaptation to local circumstances and the needs of the Polish gentry. The 
French humanist envisioned that Pinczöw’s humanist education would equip 
its students thoroughly and quickly for participation in the civic life of Poland- 
Lithuania. Its graduates would then defend and propagate the Reformed faith 
eloquently, whether from the pulpit or on the floor of the Polish diet.5? 

Thus, the gymnasium was structured on a four-grade (ordines) programme 
of studies instead of a typical six-grade programme characteristic of Statorius's 
former school in Lausanne. To combat the chaos pervading the school before 
his arrival, Statorius meticulously organized and laid out the topics, exercises, 
religious devotions, and behavioural discipline of students in the school's pro- 
gramme. The curriculum was completely oriented towards the study of lan- 
guages and the mastery of rhetoric and dialectic, excluding subjects like 
astronomy, geography, and geometry.6* Unusually, Statorius’ plan accorded a 
prominent role to the Polish language throughout all grades not only in reli- 
gious instruction, but also in learning Latin and Greek. Students at Pinczöw, 
for instance, were required to translate Cato's Disticha together with selected 
works by Sebastian Castellio and Juan Luis Vives "into Polish as authentically 
as possible"55 Statorius owed this idea to his old teacher, Corderius (Mathurin 
Cordier), who had insisted at Lausanne and later in Geneva on the pedagogical 
and practical usefulness of using French to learn Classical languages, thus 
making Classical wisdom and contemporary humanist learning as accessible 
as possible. 

These educational efforts succeeded in making Pińczów a widely known 
centre of humanist learning. The school attracted teachers and religious think- 
ers, such as Jean Thenaud, from various parts of Europe in search of a safe 
haven to plan the spread of true religion. In turn, Pih czów's reputation attracted 
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300 students at its height from Protestant and Catholic families.®® The intel- 
lectual environment nurtured by Statorius and Oleśnicki in Pińczów enabled it 
to live up to the label of the “Sarmatian Athens” in two ways. First, the critical 
mass of outstanding scholars trained in ancient languages and committed to 
the spread of the Reformation assembled in Pinczöw helped to produce the 
first full Protestant translation of the Bible in Polish, which was published in 
Brestin 1563 and became the standard edition for Polish-speaking Protestants.67 
Second, Statorius’s strong emphasis on the vernacular facilitated his creation 
of the first grammar of the Polish language.® Both works, like many others 
written by Polish-Lithuanian Protestants, were dedicated to the Polish king 
Sigismund August, who supported religious toleration and whom they wished 
to convert. However, Pinczöw’s splendour proved short-lived. Continued doc- 
trinal disagreements between radical and orthodox factions of Polish Calvinists 
culminated in the final break of the Ecclesia minor, the new Antitrinitarian 
community better known as the Polish Brethren, with the Reformed Ecclesia 
major. With the deaths of Oleśnicki in 1567 and Statorius in 1570, the Pińczów 
gymnasium lost its financial and intellectual backing, closing soon afterwards. 
Nevertheless, Pinczöw’s short-lived success provoked opposition and frustra- 
tion from Catholic ecclesiastical authorities and spurred efforts to reform 
Catholic education. 


Vilnius (Wilno) and the Jesuits 


When the first Jesuits arrived in Poland-Lithuania in the 1550s, they found the 
Catholic church, though royally-sanctioned, in a beleaguered state. It was a 
minority church in what had become a multi-confessional state consisting not 
only of various Christian denominations but also Jews and Muslims.9? The 
Jesuits encountered deep hostility and distrust from Catholics and Protestants 
alike who viewed them as either foreign agents or usurpers attempting to 
encroach on their traditional spheres of influence.”° One of these early visitors 
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was Peter Canisius (1521-97), the leader of Jesuit educational activity in Central 
Europe. Canisius had insisted on the inclusion of the Jesuits on the university 
faculty in Vienna, and founded the Clementinum in Prague despite Protestant 
and Utraquist opposition.” This Jesuit institution would rival and eventually 
take over the older Charles University in the 17th century. During his visit to 
Poland in 1558-59, Canisius was appalled at the neglected state of the Cracow 
University and the pervasive apathy of the clergy but viewed the situation as 
rectifiable. A humanist reform of Catholic education in Poland-Lithuania, 
Canisius recommended, could stem the popularity of Protestant schools.” 
Stanislas Hosius (1504-79) and his protégé, Marcin Kromer, the leader of 
Catholic reform in Poland-Lithuania, shared these sentiments with Canisius 
and the Jesuits. The rise of the Executionist movement coupled with the calls 
of Protestants and some Catholics for religious tolerance and freeing the crown 
from Roman allegiance convinced Hosius that Poland-Lithuania had become a 
haven for heretics."? He saw education as an important solution to eliminating 
heresy and ensuring orthodoxy. For Hosius, a Jesuit education offered the 
best of humanist learning moulded to the religious priorities of a resurgent 
Catholicism.” Deflecting fierce opposition, Hosius, Kromer, and the papal leg- 
ate, Giovanni Francesco Commendone (1523-84), convinced Sigismund August 
to implement Tridentine reforms and to allow the Jesuits to open a college in 
Braunsberg (Braniewo) in 1564 in direct competition with the Protestant gym- 
nasia of Royal Prussia. By 1608, fourteen more colleges, such as Pultusk and 
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Poznan appeared in the Polish kingdom and eleven throughout the Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania (including Ruthenia).”6 

Vilnius was considered an ideal site not only for a Jesuit college but eventu- 
ally also a university.’ As the capital of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, it occu- 
pied political and strategic importance on a religiously divided frontier. 
Compared to Poland and the Prussias, however, Lithuania lacked major cen- 
tres of learning and hence Lithuanian students pursued their studies at Cracow 
and foreign universities.’® The Reformation’s success in Lithuania redirected 
large numbers of students to Protestant centres of learning, especially 
Königsberg, and encouraged plans among reformers for a Protestant academy 
in Vilnius. Given this difficult situation, Hosius pressed the bishop of Vilnius to 
bring the Jesuits to Lithuania. After much diplomatic wrangling, Hosius and 
his supporters convinced Sigismund August, the Jesuit leaders, and papal 
authorities in Vienna and Rome to establish a college in Vilnius in 1570 “for the 
good of the res publica [the Commonwealth] and the Catholic faith""? Though 
persistently eyeing Cracow, the Jesuits welcomed the opportunity to build a 
new institution free of vested interests that prevented their entrance into the 
old university.8° Moreover, they viewed a university in Vilnius as a potential 
springboard to further missionary work in Russia and Asia. Just before his 
death, Hosius persuaded the king Stefan Batory (Istvan Bathory) and also his 
former teacher, Pope Gregory XIII, to elevate the college in 1579 to a university, 
giving Vilnius the same privileges as Cracow and other Catholic universities. 

Like other Jesuit institutions, the studia humanitatis underwrote the trans- 
formation of Vilnius into a university. Vilnius promised that students would 
gain an excellent grasp of Latin through the study of grammar, poetics, rheto- 
ric, as well as familiarity with Greek and Hebrew, in addition to religious 
instruction.?! The Jesuit educational system and its vast networks realized this 
ambitious curriculum at the university and other Jesuit colleges. Vilnius pos- 
sessed the universal trademarks of Jesuit education, such as the five-grade 
model, a school theatre, and the Jesuits' regulations and curriculum (Ratio stu- 
diorum) was fully adopted in 1599. These elements contributed to the high 
quality and consistency of its humanist instruction compared to other schools. 
Indeed, the Jesuits drew from the same successful humanist pedagogical 
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techniques as Protestant schools, such as Sturm's Strasbourg or Piticzów.?? 
Moreover, they offered their education free of charge, which proved very 
attractive to nobles and burghers of all confessions.5? Well-educated, foreign 
Jesuits from Italy, the German lands, Bohemia, and France filled the college in 
its early years but in time Polish-Lithuanian members, such as Piotr Skarga and 
Martin Smiglecius, composed the majority of rectors and professors.9^ 

Unlike other Jesuit institutions, Vilnius used vernacular languages exten- 
sively in the curriculum. Through special dispensations, Vilnius offered instruc- 
tion in reading and writing in Ruthenian as well as German, which was a highly 
prized language among the Lithuanian nobility. Polish also occupied an 
extremely important role. Yet, its use, like that of Ruthenian, was restricted 
solely to religious instruction as well as larger gatherings involving plays and 
dialogues.95 Teaching vernacular languages, the Jesuits at Vilnius argued, was 
required for the growth of the university since students and their families 
found Polish as indispensable as Latin. It was a necessary compromise to draw 
Lithuanian and Polish nobles to the Jesuits in Vilnius and the Catholic faith 
rather than Protestant schools at home and abroad.86 When the Jesuits did feel 
that their attempts at Catholic educational reform were threatened, they did 
not hesitate to use printed polemical attacks against their strongest competi- 
tors, especially the Polish Brethren. 


The Polish Brethren: Lewartów (Lubartów) and Raków 


The Polish Brethren (Antitrinitarians or Socinians), who split from the Cal- 
vinists of Lesser Poland at synods in Brzeziny and Wegrów in 1565, were com- 
mitted to education's role in religion and society. Undoubtedly, Pińczów 
remained a model worthy of emulation in the memory of later reformers. The 
Polish Brethren's gymnasia quickly established reputations for humanist learn- 
ing, but also drew accusations of being hotbeds of heresy from their Catholic 
and Protestant opponents. Indeed, only when the Brethren began to abandon 
their most radical views on religion and social equality in the latter part of the 
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16th century did their schools begin to attract significant numbers of both 
noble and burgher students from across confessional lines. 

The first ambitious attempt came in Lewartöw when a previously Calvinist 
gymnasium was converted into an Antitrinitarian one in 1588. The school 
achieved prominence under the rectorship of Wojciech Calissius (1579-1627). 
Calissius, who had been educated in Strasbourg, was a celebrated humanist 
and Antitrinitarian from Kalisz who had engaged fully in Christological debates 
and polemics against Jesuits.5" Calissius modeled the organization and human- 
ist curriculum of Lewartöw similarly to Sturm’s model of a five-year gymna- 
sium. Calissius insisted that Classical learning and inculcation of good mores 
should produce eloquence in political life. This eloquence would enable grad- 
uates of Lewartöw, “whether in Latin, Greek, German, or Polish” to write and 
speak clearly and skillfully so that they could serve more faithfully “the 
Commonwealth and Church’ (Reipublicae atque Ecclesiae) than those without 
such training. Calissius’s humanist emphasis on the importance of oratory to 
public life also owed much to the school’s sole benefactor, Mikotaj Kazimirski, 
a powerful Antitrinitarian nobleman. However, Calissius and Kazimirski did 
not see Classical eloquence and religious piety as their primary educational 
goals. In fact, Calissius emphasized that there were also “other worthy and use- 
ful artes in the human life" in addition to theology.®* Religious instruction was 
confined solely to readings from the Bible. Most prominently, ethics, politics, 
and law appeared among subjects that were useful for public life. Above all, 
Calissius and Kazimirski wished to show that Polish Brethren were no threats 
to the political and social order of the Commonwealth but rather were useful 
and loyal citizens precisely because of their humanist education. Lewartöw 
quickly attracted students from across the confessional spectrum, but its suc- 
cess proved short-lived. The school closed after Kazimirski’s death in 1598. 

Lewartöw’s closure prompted the Polish Brethren’s leaders to look to Raköw 
to house a new school. Raków had become the metropole of the Polish Brethren 
in Poland-Lithuania due to the legal and religious protections (under the prin- 
ciple of cuius dominium) afforded its inhabitants by its patrons, the Sienienski 
family.8? Jan Sienieński had founded Raków in 1569 as a place dedicated to the 
free worship and practice of religion.?? Raköw’s reputation as a safe haven 
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attracted diverse religious thinkers and dissenters from Italy, the German 
lands, Transylvania, the Netherlands, and the British Isles.?! Radical social and 
economic egalitarianism in the town as well as highly polemical and divisive 
doctrinal disputes aroused horror among religious rivals.9* However, the efforts 
of Fausto Sozzini (1539-1604) and Hieronim Moskorzowski (1560-1625) helped 
to give the community an intellectual and administrative basis to defend itself, 
particularly through education. In the course of synods and councils, Sozzini 
and other “first-rate teachers native and foreign” convinced Sienienski’s son, 
Jakub, to back education politically and financially by first establishing a print- 
ing press in 1600 and then a school in 1603.9? Two of the earliest achievements 
tied with Raków's school and press were the publication of the Racovian 
Catechism (in Polish (1604) and Latin (1605)), which presented an exposition of 
the Polish Brethren’s beliefs, as well as a new translation of the New Testament 
in Polish in 1605.94 For many, Raków had become another "Sarmatian Athens"?5 

Unusually, Raków's by-laws stressed the absolute toleration of, and respect 
for, all Christian confessions.?® Following the precedents of Statorius and 
Calissius, Raków's scholars designed a broad programme of studies combining 
Classical and contemporary learning. Joachim Stegmann (1595-1633), one of 
its rectors, asserted that the school's highest goal was to prepare and equip its 
graduates with useful knowledge in order to become productive citizens. As 
the vast majority of the students were nobles, Stegmann continued, the 
school's teachers should not occupy their students' time with complicated aca- 
demic topics and problems, but rather prepare pupils for their future role as 
leaders of the Commonwealth.?? In other words, Raków was intended to meet 
the practical educational needs of its students politically and socially. 
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Still, the gymnasium’s rectors had ambitious plans for a Racovian education. 
Humanist studies formed the basis of Raköw’s curriculum. Students received a 
thorough grounding in Latin grammar in preparation for training in rhetoric in 
higher grades. This rhetoric-centred education aimed to provide them not only 
with topoi and examples from ancient texts but also from contemporary 
works.?® The rectors saw the historical treatises of Joachim Pastorius as just as 
useful to an orator speaking in the Polish sejm as Livy's Ab urbe condita. 
Moreover, training in eloquence was not limited to Latin but extended to 
Polish, German, and French. Subjects like politics, geometry, and mathematics 
were included. For practical and ideological reasons, the school’s leaders 
excluded theology and replaced it with vernacular biblical readings.?? 

Ethics was the most important and controversial subject at Raköw. The ele- 
vation of ethics reflected the Polish Brethren’s adaptation of humanist learn- 
ing to their confessional and political needs, and this was particularly led by 
Johann Crell (1590-1633).!°° Fleeing persecution in the Empire, Crell arrived at 
Raköw in 1612. Soon, he became the school’s rector and emerged as the Polish 
Brethren's leading preacher and theologian. Together with Stegmann, Crell 
published a German translation of the Racovian New Testament in 1630, before 
Stegmann's departure to serve Antitrinitarian communities in Transylvania. 
Published posthumously in 1635, Crell’s lectures on ethics proved controversial 
yet influential. Using Aristotle’s Ethics, moral examples from the Bible, and the 
works of Justus Lipsius and Castellio, Crell made a simple and (at the time) 
radical argument- how a person lived and acted towards others mattered more 
than that person's religious confession or orthodoxy.!?! 

The controversy and fierce opposition that Raków attracted from its rivals 
did not diminish the school's popularity among the nobility. By the early 
1630s, over 1,000 students had studied there.!?? Threatened by Raków's suc- 
cess in drawing students from noble families, the Jesuits publicized widely an 
incident where several Racovian students destroyed a roadside cross to galva- 
nize action against the Brethren. With the aid of Catholic prelates and mag- 
nates, they succeeded in 1638, by order of the Senate, in having the school and 
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printing press destroyed and the Racovian community dispersed. Twenty 
years later, in the aftermath of Sweden’s unsuccessful invasion, the Polish 
Brethren were expelled from Poland-Lithuania. Their activities continued in 
exile in the Dutch Republic, Prussia, Transylvania, and England. The Polish 
Brethren republished early Racovian works that then influenced thinkers as 
diverse as Spinoza, Locke, Pierre Bayle, and Thomas Jefferson. Yet, Lutherans, 
Calvinists, and Antitrinitarians were not the only ones to look to the civic and 
ethical aspects of the humanist legacy. Others undertook a wide range of ini- 
tiatives with Jan Zamoyski leading the way. 


Zamoyski’s Academy 


The Zamoyski Academy (Akademia Zamoyska) was the brainchild of its pow- 
erful, well-educated namesake and founder Jan Zamoyski (1542-1605). 
Zamoyski's studies in Paris, Strasbourg, and Padua had equipped him with a 
civic notion of humanist learning; he returned to Poland-Lithuania with politi- 
cal and academic contacts ranging from printers and professors to future 
Popes.!03 The critical role of study abroad for his subsequent political success 
left Zamoyski with a lifelong desire to reform education at home. There had 
been earlier calls for the Polish king to establish and run schools outside of 
church control to prepare young nobles properly for participation and service 
to the state. At the beginning of Stefan Batory’s reign, Zamoyski had risen to 
the positions of Grand Chancellor and Grand Hetman of the Crown and 
amassed a huge fortune. He tried unsuccessfully to transform the university in 
Cracow following a Parisian model as he invited several Italian humanists to 
teach there. Ecclesiastical resistance derailed the project, convincing Zamoyski 
that he should fund and organize a humanist academy personally as part of his 
own città ideale, Zamość (the town was founded in 1580).!0+ Zamoyski's politi- 
cal and diplomatic work with papal officials enabled him to establish an acad- 
emy in Zamo$é in 1594 that possessed both the full privileges of a university 
and a measure of independence from local church interference.105 
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Unsurprisingly, neither Cracow University authorities nor the Jesuits approved; 
both saw the Zamoyski Academy as a potential competitor. Their initial objec- 
tions proved moot in part since Zamoyski had turned to the highest Catholic 
authority to deflect such opposition. Zamoyski considered the aims, not the 
curricular structure, of Jesuit education as politically and religiously divisive 
for the Commonwealth because the order's goals fostered a religiosity loyal 
towards a foreign power- whether papal or Habsburg. In contrast, his “schola 
civilis” (as Zamoyski often referred to his creation) would offer young nobles of 
Poland-Lithuania the best of what humanist learning had given him- the abil- 
ity to serve one’s patria. In designing the curriculum, Zamoyski drew on his 
own educational experiences.!06 He also knew that high-quality teachers facil- 
itated a school’s success. Through one of his most trusted advisors and a gradu- 
ate of Louvain, Simon Simonides (1558-1629), he enticed distinguished 
scholars from the Netherlands and England. Simonides recruited promising 
local scholars from Lviv (Lwów), such as Adam Bursius (1560-1611), and con- 
vinced Zamoyski to send them abroad to further their education.!?? Moreover, 
Zamoyski borrowed techniques from the Jesuits since he intended to compete 
with them for students. His academy’s beginning grades provided students 
with a firm grounding in Polish, Latin, and Greek. Polish was not considered an 
auxiliary but rather equal partner to Classical languages. 

Zamoyski saw ethics, politics, and especially law as the highest areas of 
study and the most critical to serving the Commonwealth. The faculty of law 
consisted of two chairs, one dedicated to teaching the Roman Digest, the other 
exclusively to Polish law. Still, Zamoyski did not neglect religious instruction. 
On feast days, for instance, students read from an abridged edition of Hosius’ 
famous summation of Catholic doctrine, Confessio fidei catholicae, to comple- 
ment their studies of metaphysics from pagan authors.!08 Towards the end of a 
student's studies, formal religious instruction was not mandated. The acade- 
my's minimal Catholic character stemmed from Zamoyski's desire to preempt 
opposition from Jesuits and Catholic authorities. Moreover, he wanted his 
academy to attract and educate the sons of prominent noble families- regard- 
less of religion- in line with his singularly civic vision of a humanist education. 
Indeed, one such student, Peter Mohyla, who attended Zamoyski's academy 
alongside Jesuit colleges, would later establish the major centre of humanist 
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learning in the Slavic Orthodox world (see Chapter g for discussion of Mohyla 
and the Kiev College). 


Leszno and Comenius 


The impact of developments in the educational landscape of Poland-Lithuania 
was not confined to Central Europe alone. With a figure as frequently associ- 
ated with European-wide educational reform as John Comenius (Jan Amos 
Komensky), it is easy to forget the importance of his long stay in Leszno (Lissa), 
a city in western Poland, for his life and work. Comenius, together with the 
expelled Bohemian Brethren, arrived in Leszno in 1628 to find a city that had 
become a place of refuge for his co-religionists since their earliest expulsions 
from Bohemia in1548. Since the union of Calvinists and the Bohemian Brethren 
at the Synod of Koźminek in 1555, the Leszczynskis, a powerful Calvinist mag- 
nate family, had supported the activities of the Bohemian Brethren. Comenius 
found an eager patron in Rafat Leszczynski. A learned patron of arts, 
Leszczynski had studied abroad in Strasbourg and viewed education as critical 
to protecting Protestantism and to political reform of the Commonwealth. The 
Jesuits’ increased political influence through education coupled with growing 
religious intolerance did not escape his attention.!?? At Leszczynski’s behest, 
Comenius took over the school and turned his full attention towards develop- 
ing and implementing a new pedagogical vision of education. 

Comenius's relationship with humanism was not one of complete rejection, 
but rather one of negotiation and adaption. Though steeped in humanist 
learning, Comenius had recognized the intellectual and social limitations of 
humanist pedagogy and Latin as the primary language of instruction. On the 
one hand, the Ramist influences of his studies in Herborn and Heidelberg and 
that of his teacher Johann Heinrich Alsted (who later taught at the Alba Iulia 
(Gyulafehérvár) Academy in Transylvania) inclined Comenius to widen his 
intellectual vision of education which humanist learning had constricted in 
the hands of confessional groups and elites." On the other hand, Comenius’s 
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impulse for educational reform owed just as much to Erasmus, Juan Luis Vives, 
Melanchthon, and Johannes Sturm. Furthermore, Comenius’s own humble 
origins and experience of persecution inclined him against the elite-centred 
aspects thatthe Catholic and Protestant confessionalization of humanism had 
accentuated. The influence of thinkers who redefined or rejected the humanist 
projects such as Ramus, Francis Bacon, and Descartes helped Comenius to 
advocate an educational alternative- a pansophic approach stressing the func- 
tionality and practicality of learning and the universality of knowledge. 
Moreover, akin to Racovian reformers, he emphasized that education should 
be available to anyone irrespective of social status." He stressed that language 
instruction should centre on natural everyday usage, not the strict grammati- 
cal rules that he associated with humanist approaches. Comenius argued that 
a deep mastery of one’s native language should precede and inform the learn- 
ing of foreign languages. Familiarity with Classical texts could serve as a useful, 
later basis in a student's search for greater knowledge. Linguistic growth, not 
its curtailment towards narrow pedagogical or confessional goals, was the key 
to his larger educational aims. Comenius’s educational thought owed much 
to his theological commitment to the Bohemian Brethren. Nevertheless, 
Comenius sought to combat what he perceived as the didactic, political, and 
religious dangers that empty eloquence and unmediated reading of the 
ancients could bring students and future leaders. Comenius's intellectual ide- 
als and religious experience led him, like several Polish-Lithuanian educators, 
to seek a supra-confessional path to education- one deeply akin to Erasmus’s 
earlier vision. 

Leszno provided safety and support for Comenius to unite these various 
ideas and influences into a systematic programme of educational reform. The 
educational needs of Leszno and other Protestants schools in Poland-Lithuania 
provided much of the immediate impetus for Comenius’s writing. For instance, 
the composition of his Janua linguarum reserata (The Door of Languages 
Unlocked) and its subsequent publication in Leszno in 1632 was an urgent 
pedagogical solution to what he viewed as ineffective instruction at the local 
school. The textbook would prove a tremendous success and provoked wider 
educational responses through its numerous reprints and translations. Gdansk, 
Kónigsberg, Elblag, and Raków were the first places to embrace Comenius's 
textbook. Leszno served as a laboratory where Comenius's pedagogical ideas 
were tested and shaped within the educational backdrop of Poland-Lithuania 
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before spreading and being implemented in Central Europe and elsewhere.!!? 
Networks of learning and printing contributed to the spread of Comenius’s 
influence through Protestant lands. During the 1640s Comenius moved to both 
England and Sweden to take up invitations to advise on educational reform. In 
1650 he moved to Sárospatak in Hungary where he revised the curriculum of 
the Reformed college. 

While Comenius’s educational approach appealed largely to Protestants, 
certain Polish Catholics found the Moravian reformer’s ideas deeply compel- 
ling. Krzysztof Opalinski, a Catholic magnate who had received a humanist 
education in Padua and Louvain, found Comenius’s educational reforms with 
their emphasis on the vernacular and the universality of knowledge useful in 
the magnate’s attempts at political reform, peasant emancipation, and pre- 
serving religious tolerance.!!* Indeed, Comenius assisted Opalinski in estab- 
lishing a school in Sieraköw in 1650. Yet, Opalinski’s adoption of a Comenian 
curriculum at his academy was the exception rather than the rule in the turbu- 
lent political and religious climate of Poland-Lithuania from the 1640s onwards. 
The invasion of the Swedes and arrival of Charles x Gustav in 1655 (the so- 
called Swedish Deluge) seemed for many Protestants in Poland-Lithuania 
(including Comenius) to provide a remedy to the ever-growing religious intol- 
erance under the reign of the so-called “Jesuit-king”, John 11 Casimir. However, 
the eventual victory of Poland-Lithuania over Sweden led to Comenius’s exile 
to the Netherlands and the burning of his rich library in Leszno as part of a 
Catholic backlash. It also accelerated Catholic reform that marked the end of 
an era of religious pluralism in Poland-Lithuania. Above all, these political mis- 
fortunes and further religious polarization destroyed the dynamic and diverse 
educational landscape that the Commonwealth's earlier religious tolerance 
and humanist legacy had fostered. 


Conclusion 


Poland-Lithuania underscores the wider importance of the humanist legacy in 
education during the Reformation throughout Europe. Though calls for inclu- 
sion of humanist subjects had existed earlier, the Reformation made humanist 
learning the benchmark for educational reform. It spurred the creation of new 
educational institutions in Poland-Lithuania as well as closer ties with the 
rest of Europe. This educational landscape, with its strong humanist legacy, 
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serves as a mirror for three major interrelated developments characteristic of 
Central Europe during the Reformation. 

First, Poland-Lithuania highlights the significance for education of the 
political complexity prevalent in the region. The powerful position of nobles, 
the autonomy of Lithuania and Prussia, and the political necessity of religious 
tolerance provided the foundations for the development of this diverse educa- 
tional landscape.!5 The foundation of new educational institutions offered 
Polish-Lithuanian elites the opportunity to project power or to resist encroach- 
ment from traditional sources of authority. Analogues to the role played by 
Mikołaj Oleśnicki in Pińczów and Albrecht Hohenzollern in Königsberg could 
be found in Hungary, where Zsuzsanna Loräntffy, widow of Transylvanian 
prince Gyorgy 1 Rákóczi, invited Comenius to teach at the college in Sárospatak. 
These institutions succeeded when they could attract the sons of political 
elites as students by convincing their families of the purported benefits of 
humanist learning and its cultural and pedagogical concerns. Indeed, the edu- 
cation provided by these institutions had to seem beneficial in raising good, 
moral citizens and practical in helping nobles succeed in political life. However, 
the popularity of humanism extended beyond the nobility to burghers, many 
of whom viewed education as a means of social mobility and a way to gain the 
privileges of nobility, including religious freedom. 

Second, Poland-Lithuania reveals how religious diversity played a signifi- 
cant role in the development of education in Central Europe. The Warsaw 
Confederation of 1573 granted full religious freedom to the nobility, but also 
strengthened the importance of education for reformers of all confessional 
stripes well into the 17th century. Thus, education became a key battleground 
in the larger conflicts provoked by the process of confessionalization. Whether 
in Poland-Lithuania or other parts of Central Europe, humanism became a 
weapon for advancing confessional aims as well as political, cultural, and social 
priorities. The integration of humanist learning into educational institutions 
served different purposes for magnates, civic authorities, and religious leaders. 
Education and humanism could be used to attack rival confessional groups, as 
Hosius and his Bohemian and Hungarian counterparts, Cardinals Zbynék 
Berka z Dubé and Péter Pázmány, did, or even to defend against religious 
persecution. 
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Still, the political landscape and religious tolerance of Poland-Lithuania 
reveals a tremendous amount of mobility (more than has been previously 
acknowledged) in terms of students, teachers, and texts across confessional 
and geographic boundaries.!6 Moreover, the religious diversity across the 
highly diverse linguistic and cultural terrain of Poland-Lithuania underscores 
that the Reformation was not solely a Polish- or Prussian-centred develop- 
ment, but one where Lithuania and Ruthenia played important parts as well. 
Education also shows that the Reformation in Poland-Lithuania was a broad 
dialogue of Catholics, Lutherans, Calvinists, Antitrinitarians, and the Orthodox. 
Although confessional or political loyalties could blur for Polish-Lithuanian 
political and religious leaders at times, their interest in humanist learning 
served as a common cultural denominator across these divides at home and 
abroad. 

Third, the movement of persons, ideas, and texts from all parts of Europe 
throughout its educational institutions made Poland-Lithuania a major par- 
ticipant in wider debates on religious reform and humanist learning. The 
unique geographic, religious, and political characteristics of Poland-Lithuania 
made the polity an important focal point for many humanists and reformers, 
such as Erasmus and Calvin, who wished to spread good learning, true religion, 
or both. In turn, centres of learning in Poland-Lithuania served as magnets for 
students and teachers not only from neighbouring polities, but also other parts 
of Europe. Consequently, these institutions became springboards for many 
Polish-Lithuanian students to universities, academies, and schools abroad. 
Some, like Samuel Hartlib from Elblag, would have a profound impact on later 
intellectual life throughout Europe. Study abroad in the 16th century was per- 
haps the most important factor for fostering this environment by bringing 
humanist learning to the forefront of educational reform in Poland-Lithuania. 
With Socinians, Ramists, Jesuits, and followers of Comenius living side by side, 
few places outside of Central Europe could claim such a fertile educational 
and intellectual climate as Poland-Lithuania during the Reformation." The 
politically decentralized, religiously tolerant environment of Poland-Lithuania 
proved an essential cradle for this climate of learning nurtured by humanism 
and the Reformation until the mid-17th century. The educational aspects of the 
Reformation came to produce a rich intellectual landscape of learning from 
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Gdansk to Cracow to Vilnius. Yet, the political, doctrinal, and social needs aris- 
ing from confessionalization demanded conformity, orthodoxy, and discipline 
from the faithful. This only confirmed the earlier concerns of Erasmus that 
uniting matters of doctrine with the studia humanitatis detracted from true 
learning, piety, and faith." 
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CHAPTER 15 

Bibles and Books: Bohemia and Hungary 
Pal Äcs and Howard Louthan 
Introduction 


Though the connection between religious reform and the printing press remains 
a topic of considerable debate, few question the significance and impact of print 
on the growth and spread of the Reformation across Central Europe. Indeed, the 
region has an especially rich literary heritage for this period. Elites eagerly fol- 
lowed developments in the west and were avid consumers of religious literature. 
In some parts of Central Europe there was a near mania for a figure such as 
Desiderius Erasmus. The first translation of The Praise of Folly into a vernacular 
was Czech. The first printed book in Hungarian was a translation of the Epistles 
of Paul, following an Erasmian model. In Poland there was a veritable cult of 
Erasmus and a concerted if ultimately ineffectual campaign to bring him to 
Cracow. The literary history of Central Europe, though, is often encased in inter- 
pretive frameworks that are primarily nationalist. The Poles, the Czechs, and the 
Hungarians all have their own histories closely connected to the evolution of 
their respective languages. Against this backdrop it is important to remember the 
trans-national character of this region’s literary cultures. It was a Franconian 
printer in Cracow who produced the first book with Cyrillic characters. The first 
extant book in Hungarian appeared in Cracow. Prague was not only a critical cen- 
tre for the production of Czech Bibles but also home to the first translations of 
Scripture into both Sorbian and Belarusian. There was no single print culture for 
Bohemia. Printers busily produced books in Czech, Latin, German, and Hebrew. 
There is much to explore were we to present a general survey and broad 
overview of this region’s literary cultures. There are the efforts of the Slovenian 
reformer Primus Truber (Truber’s career is discussed in Chapter 6) who col- 
laborated with a Carinthian nobleman in a Swabian village to produce Bibles, 
hymnals, catechisms, and even a translation of the Augsburg Confession in 
Slovenian and Croatian using Latin, Cyrillic, and Glagolitic scripts.! In Austria 
there is the often forgotten contribution made by the Lutheran David Chytraeus. 
Habsburg Emperor Maximilian 11 (1564-1576) commissioned this north German 
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reformer to compose the influential Kirchenordnungen for both Upper and 
Lower Austria. Then there is the tradition of Polish biblical literature. The 
Commonwealth's Protestant, Catholic, and Antritrinitarian communities pro- 
duced a remarkable series of Polish translations of Scripture.” The philological 
work of Lithuania's *most famous heretic" Szymon Budny is intriguing. Budny 
was the first scholar of this era to use material known both in the west and the 
east (Church Slavonic sources) in his humanist critique of Scripture? This 
chapter will proceed, however, with a more focused examination. We offer two 
case studies. We begin with the Czech lands and track the development of reli- 
gious literature from the era of Charles rv into the 17th century. Then we turn 
to Hungary. Despite the disaster that overtook the kingdom with the Ottoman 
victory at Mohács in 1526, vernacular literature flourished in the 16th century 
as humanist impulses combined with newer confessional influences. 


Howard Louthan, The Czech lands 


Though this article will focus primarily on book production in the Czech lands 
during the 16th century, it is important to begin with a series of more general 
observations that help set the religious literature of this period in a broader 
chronological and thematic context. Most significantly, the religious develop- 
ments of the 16th century were only a part of a longer era of reform. A fuller 
examination of "Bibles and books" in the Czech lands should properly begin in 
the middle of the 14th century with an assessment of Emperor Charles 1v 
(1355-1378). Charles is particularly important in terms of religion, for with him 
we see late medieval piety and spirituality with all its richness, complexity, 
and diversity reaching a high point in the Bohemian lands. Through his energy 
and enterprise he assembled one of the greatest collections of relics in all of 
Christendom. He founded Central Europe's first university, began work on one 
of the Continent's great Gothic cathedrals, and with the assistance of his allies 
persuaded the Pope to elevate Prague to an archbishopric.^ Not surprisingly, 
the first translations of biblicalliterature into Czech also date from this period. 
Charles initiated a trend that continued through the beginning of the 15th 


2 Especially important here is the ambitious Biblia Slavica series. 

3 David Frick, “Szymon Budny and Sacred Philology. Between East and West," Commentary to 
Biblia Slavica, Serie 11: Polnische Biblen, Vol. 3, Part 2 (Paderborn, 1994), p. 344. 

4 OnCharlesandreligion see David Mengel, “Bones, Stones and Brothels: Religion and Topography 
in Prague under Emperor Charles 1v (1346—78)" (Ph.D., University of Notre Dame, 2003). Barbara 
Drake Boehm and Jiří Fajt, eds., Prague. The Crown of Bohemia 1347-1437 (New Haven, 2005). 
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century. Bohemia became one of the key centres of European book production 
and would have arguably remained so had it not been for the disturbances of 
the Hussite period.5 When examining religious literature of the 16th century, 
we must remember this long chronology, for groups such as the Unity of 
Brethren reflected influences ranging from the Devotio Moderna to John Calvin.$ 

In similar fashion we also need to take into account the religious diversity 
of the region. The Czech lands, as noted elsewhere in this volume, were one of 
Europe's earliest multi-confessional societies. With the 1485 Peace of Kutná 
Hora, Bohemia became Europe's first legally bi-confessional state by guarantee- 
ing the rights of both Catholics and Utraquists. By this date, in fact, there were 
three well-established churches as the Unity of Brethren had also emerged as 
an independent religious community. With the coming of the Reformation the 
situation became even more complicated. Lutheran and later Calvinist influ- 
ences shaped confessional discourse while persecuted groups of Anabaptists 
found refuge in Moravia. Not surprisingly, this diversity was reflected in print 
culture. In western Bohemia the town of Plzeň developed a reputation as a 
bastion of Catholic printing. Shortly after the Jesuits arrived in the Czech lands 
(1556), they established a press at the Clementinum, their college in Prague. 
Utraquist literature was distributed widely throughout the period while the 
Brethren started their own printing centres including the one at Kralice where 
they produced the most important Czech translation of the Bible in the second 
half of the 16th century. Even the Anabaptists imported their own printers as 
they set up a shop in their southern Moravian refuge of Mikulov (Nikolsburg).’ 

Not surprisingly, with such religious diversity we also need to consider the 
multi-lingual nature of print culture in the Bohemian lands. Though the use of 
Czech as a literary language began to expand in the era of Charles tv, it had a 
longer pedigree. In the gth century Cyril and Methodius introduced a Slavonic 
liturgy. While the Pope interdicted these rites after the death of the missionary 
brothers, its practice survived in certain areas up through the uth century, and 
the language continued to evolve in other genres. The oldest known song 
from the Bohemian lands, *Hospodin pomiluj ny” (Lord have mercy on us), 
dates from the end of the ıoth century. The early 14th-century Chronicle of 


5 Uwe Neddermeyer, Von der Handschrift zum gedruckten Buch, 2 vols. (Wiesbaden, 1998), 
2:657; Michael van Dussen, From England to Bohemia. Heresy and Communication in the Later 
Middle Ages (Cambridge, 2012). 

6 Here see the extensive bibliography compiled by Jiří Just, http://web.etf.cuni.cz/ETFKCD-32. 
html. 

7 V. Tobolka, "Knihtiskaf Simprecht Sorg-Froschauer" Časopis Matice moravské 53 (1929), 
501—508. 
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Dalimil was the first written in Czech, anda century later the Hussitesreclaimed 
the language for liturgical use. With the arrival of the printing press Czech 
reached new heights especially as the favoured language of the Utraquist com- 
munity. Of the 44 surviving incunabula produced in Bohemia proper 39 are in 
Czech!® Latin, however, experienced a minor renaissance of its own. Though 
humanism came late to the Bohemian lands, its spread cut across confessional 
divisions and helped reinvigorate use of the language in the region. Matthaeus 
Collinus, a former student of Philipp Melanchthon, became an influential figure 
at the University in Prague where he lectured on Virgil, Cicero, and Ovid. In 
Moravia a series of learned bishops including Stanislaus Thurzó and Johannes 
Dubravius, established a small humanist circle at the episcopal court.? 

German was also a significant part of the region's literary culture. Indeed, 
the 15th-century poem Der Ackermann aus Böhmen, one of the great landmarks 
of Frühneuhochdeutsch, was written by a solicitor from western Bohemia, 
Johannes von Tepl. In the 16th century there were figures like Matthäus 
Aurogallus who as a youth fell under the spell of one of Bohemia's most impor- 
tant humanists, Bohuslav Hasistejnsky of Lobkovic. Later in life, Aurogallus 
helped revise Luther's German translation of the Old Testament. German was 
particularly important in the north and west of Bohemia, a region where there 
was a substantial Lutheran influence.! Finally, we should not forget Hebrew. 
Jewish printers in Prague produced the first Hebrew book in 1512. Their work 
was of high quality and included the beautifully illustrated 1526 Passover 
Haggadah. Later in the century, Hebrew printing expanded to Moravia while 
Prague itself also became a vibrant centre of Yiddish printing in the first half of 
the 17th century. 

In what ways did Bohemia reflect the culture of the Renaissance through its 
books? Though figures such as Petrarch and Cola di Rienzo visited the Czech 
lands, the region's intellectual evolution was very different from that of Italy. 
The Hussite wars kept the kingdom isolated in the first half of the 15th century, 


8 Mirjam Bohatcová, “The book and the Reformation in Bohemia and Moravia,” in The 
Reformation and the Book, ed. Jean-Frangois Gilmont, trans. Karin Maag (Aldershot, 1998), 
p- 389; in Moravia, in contrast, the majority of the incunabula were in Latin. 

9 Martin Rothkegel, Der lateinische Briefwechsel des Olmützer Bischofs Stanislaus Thurzó. 
Eine ostmitteleuropäische Humanistenkorrespondenz der ersten Hälfte des 16. Jahrhunderts 
(Hamburg, 2007). 

10 R. Wolkan, Böhmens Anteil an der deutschen Literatur des xvi. Jahrhunderts, 3 vols. 
(Prague, 1890-94). 

11 Olga Sixtova ed., Hebrew Printing in Bohemia and Moravia (Prague, 2012). Lenka Veselá- 
Prudkova, Židé a česká společnost v zrcadle literatury: od středověku k počátkům emanci- 
pace (Prague, 2003). 
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and religious tensions continued to stunt its cultural development. When 
Bohemia’s new Jagiellonian kings attempted to introduce humanist disciplines 
at the university, they encountered stiff resistance. As opposed to Cracow 
where the new learning gained a foothold in the late 15th century, Prague’s 
Utraquist masters, fearing the influence of potential Catholic rivals, jealously 
guarded the old medieval curriculum. In short, religion constituted a signifi- 
cant cultural filter through which humanist ideas passed. The well-traveled 
Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini, future Pope Pius 11, claimed that Bohemia’s peas- 
ant women knew their Bible better than most Italian priests.!2 Among the 
learned there was significant suspicion of Classical learning. Archbishop Jan 
Rokycana (c. 1390-1471) warned of the pagan influence of Aristotle while the 
Brethren leader Jan Blahoslav (1523-1571) characterized Ovid as “an excellent 
master of Satan’s work”. When university students staged Plautus’s Miles glorio- 
sus in 1535, the main actor landed in prison for three days while Prague’s con- 
servative Utraquist authorities banned any further production of “pagan plays”.!3 
Even those who were more favourably disposed to Greek and Roman literature 
frequently made use of this material for confessional purposes. Notable here is 
the humanist Řehoř Hruby of Jelení whose rendering of Erasmus’s The Praise 
of Folly in Czech (1513) was the first into a vernacular language. He was better 
known, though, for translating the work of Classical authors including Cicero. 
In his Warning to Prague Citizens, he made ample use of the Roman orator in 
his spirited defence of the Utraquist church.!* 

Printing came to Bohemia from the west, possibly from the Franconian 
town of Bamberg. The first shop was not in Prague but in Plzen, and though an 
earlier generation claimed that the first book rolled off its presses in 1468, most 
scholars now date the advent of printing here to the mid-1470s./? The industry 
quickly established itself across the region as there were a number of factors 
that contributed to its rapid growth and spread. Politically, the Peace of Kutná 
Hora eased confessional tensions. The Utraquist nobility enjoyed numerous 
privileges and freedoms while the weak Jagiellonian princes could not or 
would not impose significant restrictions on the new business. The increasing 
importance of Czech in both civic and religious life encouraged printing in the 


12 MLE. Ducreux, “Reading unto death: books and readers in eighteenth-century Bohemia,’ 
in The Culture of Print, ed. Roger Chartier (Oxford, 1989), p. 219. 

13 Josef Macek, “Bohemia and Moravia,” in The Renaissance in National Context, eds. Roy 
Porter and Mikuläs Teich (Cambridge, 1992), pp. 202, 209. 

14 Lexikon české literatury, vol. 2 (Prague, 1993), pp. 339-340. 

15 Jiti Just, “Knižní kultura české reformace,” in Umění české reformace (1380-1620), eds. 
Kateřina Horni¢kova and Michal Sronék (Prague, 2010), pp. 335-354. 
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vernacular. The growing ties of the Bohemian Brethren with both Lutheran 
and Reformed communities also stimulated demand for religious literature 
among the laity. Approximately 4,000 printed works survive from the 16th cen- 
tury. More than half of them are in Czech. Nearly 1,500 titles are in Latin with 
the remainder in German, Hebrew, and a handful of other languages. Not sur- 
prisingly, Prague became the centre of this industry. More than forty printers 
worked in the city in the second half of the 16th century. Smaller clusters of 
printers emerged in Plzeň and Olomouc. There were also the shops outside the 
cities that frequently grew up around local religious communities. Across 
Bohemia and Moravia provincial towns such as Litomyšl, Mladá Boleslav, and 
Prostéjov boasted presses of their own.!6 

In the middle of the 16th century the printing house of Jiří Melantrich of 
Aventino emerged as the real pacesetter in Prague." Melantrich, who came 
from an Utraquist family of modest means, set up a shop that maintained very 
high standards. His beautifully produced editions of Mattioli's Herbarium 
(Czech 1562, German 1563) enjoyed immense success across Central Europe. 
His work eventually earned him a seat on the city council of Prague's Old Town. 
The humanist printer published across the religious spectrum. From the 
Lutheran catechism of Urbanus Rhegius to the fiery sermons of Girolamo 
Savonarola, from the satire of Erasmus to lavishly illustrated Catholic postils, 
Melantrich's workshop produced a broad array of religious literature. Most 
important was the so-called Melantrich Bible first published in 1549. This 
Czech translation of Scripture was one of the great landmarks of Bohemian 
literature and a testimony of a rich tradition of vernacular Bibles, one that pre- 
dated the Reformations of the 16th century by nearly two hundred years. 

Serious discussion of this tradition must begin with the Luxembourg 
princes. During the reign of John of Bohemia (1310-1346), a gifted team of 
scribes created one of the most remarkable illustrated manuscripts of late 
medieval Central Europe, the Velislav Bible.5 The Velislav Bible included 
nearly 750 illustrations from the Old and New Testaments, scenes from saints' 
legends and a pictorial cycle of the Antichrist. Though the accompanying text 
was in Latin, vernacular Bibles would soon be produced with John's son and 
successor, Emperor Charles Iv. We have reports from John Wyclif that Charles’ 
daughter, Anne, received a Czech New Testament as a gift when she married 


16 Bohatcová, "The book and the Reformation,” pp. 390-391. 
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England's Richard 11.1? Though Czech glosses on Latin Bibles were produced 
earlier, the first translations of the Gospels date from the beginning of the 14th 
century. The oldest translation of the entire Bible was produced in the 1350s 
most likely by a group of Benedictines and Dominicans for a cloister in Prague. 
Scribes made copies of this original Czech translation. The most important of 
these transcriptions was the so-called Dresden Bible. Though destroyed during 
World War 11, the text was photographed and is the oldest surviving Bible not 
only in Old Czech but in any Slavic language. This Old Czech translation went 
through three further redactions over the next century and a half.2° 

The last of these redactions occurred just as the new print medium was 
being established in Bohemia. Printers produced the first Psalter in 1487 while 
they released an entire Bible in Prague the following year. The most important 
of these incunabula appeared in 1489 in the prosperous mining town of the 
Kutna Hora.?! This richly decorated Bible included over one hundred woodcut 
illustrations. There was a strong element of civic pride and even competition 
in the production of these early Bibles. The Kutna Hora Bible was financed 
with a generous loan from the town. These same dynamics helped fuel the 
production of Czech Bibles in the following century. Three wealthy citizens of 
Old Town Prague helped underwrite the costs of the popular 1506 Venice Bible, 
the first Czech translation from a print shop outside the kingdom. Though 
there were a number of other Czech editions in the first half of the 16th cen- 
tury, the most important of these was the aforementioned Melantrich Bible. It 
was of high quality both as a physical object and as an intellectual product, for 
the New Testament translators used not the Vulgate but the Greek. The 
Melantrich Bible included nearly 150 illustrations, some taken from Luther’s 
1535 German translation while others were created specifically for this project. 
The moderate Melantrich clearly hoped that his Bible’s appeal would cross 
confessional lines. He did not misjudge his audience, for there were five edi- 
tions in less than thirty years.?? 

All this activity had an impact far beyond Bohemia. Czech Bibles clearly 
influenced early Polish translations including the Cracow Psalter (1532) and 


19 Alfred Thomas, Anne’s Bohemia: Czech Literature and Society, 1310-1420 (Minneapolis, 
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the Leopolita Bible (1561). Prague itself became an important publishing cen- 
tre fortheregion. The humanist Francysk Skaryna published the first Belarusian 
translation of Scripture in the city (1517-19), while the oldest Sorbian edition of 
the Bible was produced here in 1547.2? Critical developments were also occur- 
ring outside Prague. By the second half of the ı6th century the Bohemian 
Brethren had established thriving publishing centres in the more tolerant 
Moravian lands and were busy working on their translations of Scripture.?* 
Using Theodore Beza’s Greek/ Latin New Testament as a model, Jan Blahoslav 
produced a Czech New Testament in 1564. An even more ambitious undertak- 
ing began several years later in the village of Kralice. There the Brethren estab- 
lished a workshop and a specialized library with philological aids in Greek, 
Hebrew, Aramaic, and Latin. A team of scholars working from the original lan- 
guages published a translation of the entire Bible in six volumes between 1579 
and 1594 complete with scholarly commentary and marginalia. Single volume 
editions appeared in 1596 and 1613. With its archaizing language the 1613 
Kralice Bible, the first that completely relied on the original languages, is still 
the best-known Czech translation of Scripture today.?® 

Though these Bibles were undoubtedly the highpoint of Czech literary cul- 
ture of this period, there were other forms of religious literature that were 
distinctive of the region. There was a growing appetite for theological and 
devotional texts. The Brethren are particularly important in this regard. In the 
16th century there was renewed interest in Petr Chel¢icky (died c. 1460). A pro- 
ponent of non-violence and a strong advocate of the separation of church and 
state, Chel¢icky was in many respects the spiritual founder of the Unitas 
Fratrum. In the 1520s printers published both a collection of his sermons as 
well his great masterpiece, The Net of Faith, Chelcicky’s radical critique of 
Christendom that later had such an impact on Leo Tolstoy.?6 On the other 
hand, printers generally avoided Hus. Those who published his works were 
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most frequently based in provincial outposts such as Mlada Boleslav, Litomysl, 
or outside Bohemia altogether. The first print edition of Hus’s well-known 
Czech Postil appeared not in Prague but in Nuremberg in 1563. 

The most prolific of the Czech reformers was Luke of Prague (Lukáš Pražský) 
(1460?-1528). One of the most fascinating figures of the Bohemian Reformation, 
Luke traveled extensively throughout the Mediterranean seeking Christian 
communities following an "apostolic" model. In Florence he witnessed the 
execution of Savonarola and in Constantinople dialogued with the Orthodox. 
Helater corresponded with Luther. Luke's Détinské otázky (Children's Questions) 
(1501/02) is considered the oldest Protestant catechism. It is important to 
remember that unlike the Utraquists and Catholics, the Unity was not granted 
freedom of worship. In part as a way to defend themselves, the Brethren issued 
nearly twenty confessional statements from the late 15th to the 17th centu- 
ries.2” Luke was a critical part of this process of self-definition. During his long 
career he wrote over one hundred theological works eagerly published by the 
Brethren's printers.?9 There was also growing interest in religious develop- 
ments outside the Czech lands. Bohemians translated not only major figures 
such as Luther and Calvin but also took on the texts of Johannes Bugenhagen, 
Heinrich Bullinger and Martin Bucer. Catholics, too, had their favorites includ- 
ing Stanislas Hosius, the Polish cardinal who was emerging as one of Rome's 
most important apologists (for a fuller discussion of Hosius see Chapter 8).29 

Apart from Bibles the most distinctive feature of Czech religious literature 
was the wide production of the hymnal or kancionál. Bohemia's rich musical 
tradition in many respects began wth the missionary brothers Cyril and 
Methodius who introduced liturgical chant. Though Rome proscribed Old 
Church Slavonic in the nth century, singing did continue. We have datable 
Czech songs from the 14th century and in the 15th musical notation for melo- 
dies such the “St Wenceslas" chorus, which was later used by composers such 
as Antonin Dvořák and Josef Suk. The Hussites were famous for their martial 
anthems including “Ktoz jsú Boží bojovníci” (Those who are God's warriors), 
which they purportedly sang as they marched into battle. Hus himself recom- 
mended the use of vernacular songs and hymns in the Mass, a practice that 
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was particularly popular with the Advent Rorate chant. Congregational singing 
became a key feature of Hussite worship. Though both Catholics and Utraquists 
eventually compiled their own songbooks including the well-known Jistebnicky 
kancional from the early 15th century, it was the Brethren who most fully 
appropriated this musical legacy. Their first kancionál appeared in 1505. Others 
quickly followed, and versions were translated in German and Polish. The 
genre reached a highpoint with their bishop, Jan Blahoslav. Blahoslav, who 
had studied at Basel and Wittenberg, was a gifted scholar and musician. He 
published a monograph on music theory and served as the chief editor of an 
especially successful hymnal. So popular were Brethren songbooks that the 
Jesuit Václav Sturm bitterly complained that a 1576 edition was virtually ubiq- 
uitous. “Everyone, nobles and peasants, rich and poor, have this book at 
home"30 

Most scholars see this literary era coming to a close with the defeat of the 
Bohemian Estates at the 1620 Battle of White Mountain. The kingdom lost 
many of its political rights and privileges. The Habsburgs became hereditary 
monarchs. Protestants either converted or left for exile, and a revivified 
Catholic culture dominated public life. Though certainly White Mountain sig- 
naled a significant sea-change, important aspects of the region's literary cul- 
ture did survive albeit in modified form. Czech did not disappear as a literary 
language. It remained alive both at home through the efforts of Catholic 
preachers and devotional writers and also abroad in the work of the émigrés. 
In exileJohn Comenius (Jan Amos Komensky) compiled the final songbook of 
the Brethren, but even in Bohemia the efforts of Protestant hymn writers were 
not forgotten. When Jan Josef BoZan assembled a massive Catholic kancionál 
in the early 18th century, more than twenty per cent of the songs he included 
were of Protestant origin. The title page of Adam Michna of Otradovice's Music 
for the Liturgical Year (1661) was taken directly from the well-known Brethren 
hymnal of Jan Roh, complete with the figure of Jan Hus leading the congrega- 
tion in song!?! Arguably the most important evidence of continuity was the 
last great Czech Bible of the early modern period. Building on the work of the 
Kralice Bible and other vernacular editions, the translators of the St Wenceslas 
Bible (1677, 1712, and 1715) created a new version that looked as much to the 
past as it pointed to the future.?? 
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Pal Acs, Vernacular literature in Hungary 


The beginning of the 16th century was marked by profound changes in 
Hungary’s political, social, and cultural history. The medieval kingdom of 
Hungary collapsed in the face of the advance of Ottoman armies. The Catholic 
church lost lands, power, and the support of most of the population.?? Writing 
about this era of reform in Hungary has long been trapped in traditional con- 
texts, and analysis of the history of religion in Hungary has only gradually lost 
an apologetic and confessional character. Debate has now moved to study of 
the origins, character, and development of reform movements, the role of reli- 
gious orders, landowners, and laity in supporting reform, the reception of 
reform among different ethnic and social groups, and the impact of reform on 
social relations.?^ In all these areas of analysis, a strange paradox must be 
addressed; that the political and cultural calamity for Hungary marked by 
the 1526 Battle of Mohacs was followed by the spectacular development of 
Hungarian vernacular literature.®° We should acknowledge that there had 
been traditions of vernacular literature before the 16th century, although 
largely confined within religious contexts.?9 The spread of vernacular printed 
texts was in parta result of the reception of humanism and influence of Erasmus 
in Hungary. However, the accent placed on the vernacular within various pro- 
grammes of religious reform was certainly closely connected with the growth 
of literary communication in Hungary and the increasing role of Hungarian in 
printed literature. We know in some detail that there was a rapid expansion 
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in the production of printed vernacular works in Hungary. The bibliography of 
16th-century Hungarian printed works consists of some 869 items, while the 
repertory of 16th-century verse extends to 1,500 poems.? Use of the Hungarian 
language spread rapidly during this period not only in print, politics, and pub- 
lic life but also in private correspondence and personal exchanges.?8 

Latin had long dominated religious life, scholarship, and literature in 
Hungary. The transition towards increasing use of Hungarian was far from 
seamless. Authors in Hungary, as elsewhere across the Continent, wondered 
whether their vernacular language was in fact capable of offering accurate and 
appropriate forms of the sacred languages used in the Bible.?? Janos Sylvester 
(c.1504—c. 1551), a follower of Erasmus, perceived a struggle between languages 
(“glottomachia”) to discern which was best suited for the task of translating 
early Church or Classical texts or for creating new works of the same quality as 
those of ancient writers.*? The degree of influence of Erasmus over Sylvester 
and others in Hungary can hardly be under-estimated.* Hungarians had stud- 
ied Erasmus's texts before the Battle of Mohács. A second group of Erasmians 
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then emerged after Mohäcs with an agenda to spread knowledge of the Bible 
and to translate the Scripture into the vernacular. The first printed book in 
Hungarian was published at Cracow, and was appropriately a translation of the 
Epistles of Paul, following Erasmus’s work.*? 

As we turn to consider the significance of this Erasmian legacy and of pro- 
grammes of religious reform on the production of vernacular texts, we should 
consider the changing landscape of Hungarian scholarship in this field. From 
the igth century onward literary historians in Hungary suggested that early 
reformers sought to undermine Catholicism by turning directly to the people 
and speaking to them in their own language. This conviction nurtured the 
notion that the age of Matthias Corvinus and of the Jagiellonian kings was an 
era of Renaissance in Hungarian literature. This was followed by one hundred 
years of Reformation, which in turn was succeeded by the long reign of the 
Counter-Reformation Baroque.*? Some authors have offered a damning ver- 
dict about the long-term cultural impact of the Reformation. This traditional 
pattern of Hungarian literary history was only finally replaced during the sec- 
ond half of the 20th century. Scholars then brought together and united what 
they identified as the progressive movements of the Renaissance and Reforma- 
tion creating an extended Renaissance period of Hungarian literature that 
reached into the third decade of the 17th century. According to this scheme, 
religious literature and secular literature were two branches of the same 
organic development and were both nourished from ancient sources and from 
clean wells of faith and culture. Vernacular secular culture and Protestant lit- 
erature in Hungary were thus seen to stem from the same roots. 

This view has been rightly disputed by those who point out that the enthu- 
siasm of reformers for the vernacular was primarily a means to an end, and 
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that Protestants did not use Hungarian in print with literary motives in mind.^9 
Indeed some reform-minded preachers attacked “lecherous” secular poetry 
and directed prophetic diatribes against expressions of Renaissance culture. In 
their eyes, dancing, music, and the recital of love songs were all forms of “ugli- 
ness” that stemmed from the devil. Reformers condemned comedy as an 
obscene vanity, and likewise denounced colourful forms of dress and decora- 
tive styles of architecture.4” Péter Bornemisza was an evangelical author 
responsible for the first printed work of fiction in Hungarian. In his version of 
Sophocles’ Electra, Bornemisza offered a moral judgement through his charac- 
ters with a clear contemporary resonance. Bornemisza’s murderous and lustful 
Clytemnestra was a typical Renaissance woman who sought only pleasure 
from life; “she has music played for her ..., she feasts ..., she dances, has fun”. 
Bornemisza also condemned Clytemnestra's “rascal” of a partner, Aegisthus in 
similar terms. Bornemisza's Aegisthus described how his “utmost aim is to 
have numerous lute-players, violinists, pipers, drummers, trumpet-players, 
to see everyone have fun, to have young people around me enjoying them- 
selves, to see beautiful people dance ... and wrap palaces in golden, expensive 
upholstery and golden velvet" ^? Other reformers retained this strong suspicion 
of Classical pre-Christian forms of ancient culture. Imre Üjfalvi, who compiled 
a 1602 hymn book at Debrecen, wondered “how [Christ] could love those who 
sing not to him but to Jupiter, Venus, Bacchus, or Vulcan, all those who were 
wrongly considered gods by the pagans”.*? 

Traditional literary scholars in Hungary were aware of the tensions iden- 
tified by some authors between the values of the Renaissance and the Refor- 
mation. Literary historians responded by narrowing the concept of vernacular 
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Renaissance to artistic and courtly literature. Only works by the most bril- 
liant Renaissance poets such as Bälint Balassi (educated by Peter Bornemisza) 
and Janos Rimay were seen to fulfill the strict criteria required of Renaissance 
literature.5° Meanwhile, most 16th-century century Hungarian texts were sim- 
ply not considered as Renaissance literature because such books were deemed 
to have been written “in the spirit of the Reformation”! Contemporaries had a 
very different view. Janos Rimay was a deeply pious evangelical who wrote a 
preface to the collected love poems of Balint Balassi. Rimay collected and 
wanted to print the complete works of Balassi, but this edition was never pub- 
lished, and only Rimay’s preface has survived. Rimay defended Balassi’s love 
poetry as aiding the development of Hungarian as a literary language. Rimay 
also argued that Balassi's love poems were as well suited as any other poetry to 
voice wisdom. Rimay's preface set these remarks in the context of a broader 
assessment of Hungarian literary and religious history. Rimay noted that the 
sciences, “manual crafts’, and arts had developed so that they could finally 
compete with “works of old times”. A similar step had also been taken in the 
“writing professions" Finally, “God has given us a beautiful gift, having enriched 
this era with the perfect manifestation of His Word, the true knowledge of His 
Holy Son, and the unambiguous revelation of His will". For Rimay, the achieve- 
ments of Hungarian humanism pointed directly towards the Reformation. 
True faith was the light of a “heavenly torch" that had chased away ignorance. 
The Latin language had been restored to its true nature and "all national lan- 
guages" had started to speak for themselves. According to Rimay, the final 
result and glorious perfection of this renovation and reform, carried out in 
accordance with God's will, was exemplified in Balint Balassi's love poetry.°? In 
Rimay's eyes, humanism, the Renaissance, the Reformation, and the develop- 
ment of Latin and vernacular languages, were all part of a single, unstoppable 
process. This process for Rimay, as for all Protestants, was not progressive in 
the sense of denying the past but rather the recovery of a lost golden age.53 
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Across the ı6th century the volume of printed vernacular texts steadily 
increased over a range of different genres, forms, and subject matter. While the 
aesthetic quality of some work falls short of the standard set by the Balassi 
school, they still retain serious literary intent and significance. Protestant writ- 
ers, some well known and others anonymous, composed many pedagogic and 
reproving poems, as well as histories, biblical chronicles, and also folkloric 
and sometimes humorous odes to newly-married couples. Noteworthy early 
authors of vernacular texts influenced by the Reformation include Sebestyen 
Tinódi who composed histories in verse.5+ Andras Farkas, Andras Szkhärosi 
Horvat, and Andras Batizi were among preacher-poets who often incorporated 
biblical parables to write about the imminent end of the world, the papal and 
Turkish Antichrists, and the moral corruption of Catholic priests, oligarchs, 
and princes. Adopting the voice of Old Testament prophets, they condemned 
public sins and the false worship of those who adhered to the religion of the 
Pope.55 All these preachers were convinced that the defeat of Hungary at 
the hands of the Ottomans provided a clear sign of God’s punishment. A 1538 
poem by Farkas explored his understanding of the parallel fate of the 
Hungarians and ancient Israel: “All this was inflicted upon us by God / Because 
of our many sins and wickedness. / He punished us by the pagan Turks, / And by 
the Germans and their many allies."56 

Translations of the Psalms also flourished. Prose Psalms by Márton 
Kálmáncsehi and István Székely were followed by paraphrases in free verse by 
preachers including András Batizi, Mihály Sztárai (Mihajlo Starin), Gergely 
Szegedi, and Miklós Bogáti Fazekas. This style gave way to more precise and faith- 
ful renditions of the Psalms by Máté Skaricza, Albert Szenci Molnár, and János 
Thordai.5” Alongside these developing styles and uses of vernacular Psalms, 
hymns and songs were printed in various hymnals and graduals for use in public 
worship.5? A number of domestic printing houses produced these texts for use in 
Protestant churches including presses in the towns of Cluj (Kolozsvár), Oradea 
(Nagyvárad), Debrecen and Bardejov (Bártfa). The texts of these hymnals were 
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sometimes copied manually by anonymous artisans into richly illustrated 
manuscript copies.9? Works of polemical drama also flourished.9? The most 
famous dramatist of the period was the versatile Mihaly Sztärai. Vernacular 
print also included dogmatic tracts, polemic works, and collections of sermons 
including a volume compiled by Péter Bornemisza. 

The Bible was first translated partially and then in its entirety. Some books 
of the Bible had been translated by Benedek Komjäti, Gabor Pesti, and Janos 
Sylvester. These versions were based on Erasmus’s Novum Testamentum and 
were not used by later Protestant scholars. While later translators did continue 
to use the texts of the Septuagint and Vulgate, they relied increasingly on origi- 
nal Hebrew and Greek sources, available Polyglot Bibles, and new translations 
by Immanuel Tremellius and Peter Martyr Vermigli.9! The quality of this pio- 
neering work steadily improved across the century with texts produced by 
Gaspar Heltai, Péter Melius, and Tamas Félegyházi.9? The most significant and 
complete 16th-century translation of the Bible was printed in 1590 at Vizsoly 
under the direction of Gáspár Károlyi. Later editions of the Bible by Albert 
Szenci Molnár and Miklós Tótfalusi Kis adapted this Vizsoly text, and the Bible 
was then translated afresh in its entirety by the Hebraist, Gyórgy Komáromi 
Csipkes.63 

The question arises about how to analyse this rather considerable corpus of 
early vernacular literature. These works are undoubtedly significant literary 
and cultural achievements in their own right but in what sense, if at all, can 
they be classified as Protestant? Did Hungary have a unified Protestant culture 
or did the Lutheran, Reformed, and Antitrinitarian churches each develop 
their own identifiable genres of literature? Hungarian intellectuals were of 
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course very familiar with the debates and divisions between Lutheran and 
Reformed theologians in the Empire.6* Nevertheless, we should note that the 
process of developing distinct Reformed and Lutheran church institutions was 
relatively slow in Hungary, and the different branches of the reform movement 
did not irrevocably separate until the final decades of the 16th century.55 

In addition, we should note that some key authors changed their religious 
allegiances during this period. The spirituality of Istvan Szegedi Kis had first 
been formed by the Observant Franciscans of Szeged, but he then supported 
Lutheran and later Reformed doctrine. Marton Kälmäncsehi, later known as 
an iconoclast, began his career as a canon of the cathedral at Alba Iulia 
(Gyulafehervär). Ferenc David was originally a Catholic priest. In 1557 he 
became superintendent of the Lutheran church in Transylvania, and then in 
1559 he moved to a Reformed position, before in 1566 embracing Antitrinitar- 
ianism and then in 1570 adopting a non-adorantist form of Antitrinitarianism. 
Moving in the other direction Balint Balassi became a Catholic in 1585. The 
affiliation of some figures remains uncertain. Matyas Dévai Biró was nick- 
named the “Hungarian Luther” by some contemporaries, but was considered 
to have moved in a “Swiss direction” by some, while others saw Dévai as an 
Anabaptist because of his views on the state of the soul after death. There 
were also difficulties and divisions within churches. For example, in the town 
of Kezmarok (Kesmärk), there were lengthy debates between orthodox 
Lutheran and crypto-Calvinist clergy (Gergely Horvath Stansith and Sebestyén 
Ambrosius respectively).97 There were also tensions within churches over the 
authority of superintendents. A Reformed superintendent, Lukács Hodászi, 
called for the execution of Imre Üjfalvi (who had compiled a 1602 hymnal) 
because he had rebelled against Hodászi's authority.9? 

In what ways did these varied religious trajectories and changing opinions 
affect the literature of the period? There were certainly no distinct literary or 
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poetic styles or particular use of rhetoric and language that can be connected 
with any one confession.9? For example, concerning the vernacular Bible, the 
Vizsoly Bible and early 17th-century translations emerged from a Reformed 
context, but Lutheran and Antitrinitarian churches used the same translations. 
The Lutheran church in Hungary did not complete its own Bible translation 
until the 18th century.’° The most obvious differences between Protestant texts 
arise from questions of content but even here we can observe authors adopting 
different strategies that reflected the complex confessional environment. 
Hymnals for example included catechism verses, some of which closely 
reflected a distinct theological position on key issues while others were rather 
cautious in their treatment of contentious issues. When it came to treatment 
of the difficult question of Holy Communion in hymnals, one of the most divi- 
sive songs, "You are taking Christ's Communion" had two completely different 
texts one used by Lutherans and the other by Calvinists. Towards the end of the 
16th century, hymnals tended to avoid inclusion of contentious texts altogether. 
Imre Üjfalvi's1602 hymnal adopteda different strategy. He printed the Reformed 
text for "You are taking Christ's Communion" but next to it he placed a song on 
the Holy Communion that had previously only been printed in Lutheran col- 
lections of hymns. The theology of the two texts was obviously contradictory. 
The first emphasized that Christ's human body was in heaven, while the other 
stressed Christ's ubiquitous omnipresence.”! 

By the early decades of the 17th century the growing force of confessional- 
ism proved unstoppable. The development of separate Lutheran, Reformed, 
and Catholic religious cultures was reflected in new and distinct forms of ver- 
nacular literature. For example, Reformed students returned from periods of 
study at Dutch universities and visits to England with a commitment to spread 
a Puritan style of piety in Hungary. Pál Medgyesi and János Tolnai Dali were 
among those who returned home having experienced the use of vernacular 
books as instruments of personal moral reflection and practical divinity in Dutch 
and English congregations. Hungarian Puritan authors translated morality 
tracts, conduct books, and other works of practical theology aiming to trans- 
plant the same Puritan culture to Hungarian Reformed congregations.’? At the 
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same time some voices continued to be raised in print in favour of religious 
peace and irenicism. Imre Ujfalvi encouraged dialogue between churches, 
while Janos Rimay urged that “we must be patient towards differences between 
religions”. In the end, however, these sentiments in favour of Christian unity, 
while in line with the original aims of Hungarian reformers, were unable to 
withstand the growing confessional pressures of the 17th century.” 
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CHAPTER 16 
Visual Cultures 
Maria Cräciun and Grazyna Jurkowlaniec 


This chapter examines the significance of a range of images and material 
objects within the emerging and diverse religious cultures of Central Europe 
during and following the Reformation. Our focus is first upon images within 
printed texts, analysing how visual representations were deployed in efforts to 
promote understanding of doctrine and to foster piety. We will examine evi- 
dence of both distinctiveness and connections between the images and visual 
themes used by the different churches of the region. We will then turn to 
examine the role of images and decorative objects within church buildings. We 
will assess a complex pattern of continuity and change as environments for 
public worship were altered and re-imagined by churches in different parts of 
Central Europe. 


Printed and Painted Images- Agency and Reception of Reform 


The Middle Ages have been described as “the era of the image” by Hans Belting 
and medieval society as “the civilization of the image” by Jean-Claude Schmitt.! 
Although the early modern period was “the age of print”, images did not lose 
their role in communication and indeed gained new functions.? Printed visual 
compositions and motifs had already been widely disseminated before the 
end of the 15th century. A number of early modern paintings were inspired by 
or copied from printed images, and prints were also patterned from paint- 
ings. On occasion, such connections between sources and modes of dissemi- 
nation led to surprising results. For example, printed images were often used to 
spread the cult of images of the Virgin from the shrines of Czestochowa (Lesser 
Poland), Stara Boleslav (Bohemia), Brno (Brünn) (Moravia), and Mariazell 


1 Hans Belting, Likeness and Presence. A History of the Image before the Era of Art (Chicago, 
1994). Jean-Claude Schmitt, “Imago: de l'image à l'imaginaire,” in L'image. Fonctions et usages 
des images dans l'Occident médiéval, eds. J. Baschet and J-C. Schmitt (Paris, 1996), pp. 36-37. 

2 Johannes Burkhardt, Das Reformationsjahrhundert. Deutsche Geschichte zwischen 
Medienrevolution und Institutionenbildung, 1517-1617 (Stuttgart, 2002). 
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(Austria).? There are also, although admittedly rare, examples of equally sig- 
nificant holy images that were patterned after engravings. For example, the 
Virgin of the Gate of Dawn (Ausros Vartai or Ostra Brama) in Vilnius (Wilno), 
venerated from the mid-17th century, was inspired by a print after a drawing by 
Marten de Vos from around 1580.4 

The growing significance of woodcut images and engravings was clear 
before the Reformation. Yet the question arises about whether the role of 
printed images and indeed all images in the dissemination of ideas about reli- 
gious reform was passive (receptive or reproductive, but limited to represent- 
ing ideas), intermediary (aimed at popularizing ideas), or active (shaping new 
ideas or contributing to their development). The answer is far from straight- 
forward, as the variety of functions of printed images depended not only on 
their content but also on their form, context, and the nexus of intentions and 
expectations of commissioners, authors, and viewers. Distinctions must also 
be made between cheaply printed images, mainly woodcuts, that were rather 
simple and small but produced on a large scale, and more expensive engrav- 
ings or etchings, that were often larger, produced on a more limited scale, but 
often presenting more sophisticated ideas. Many, but certainly not all, printed 
images were produced during this period “for the sake of simple folk"5 

As we turn to consider the emerging character and uses of images in the 
dissemination of ideas,® we first note the role of illustrations in early anti-cler- 
ical printed pamphlets. Catholics responded to Protestant attacks with their 
own satirical printed images directed against reformers and their adherents. 
There has been very little research into the local production of illustrated 
polemical texts in Central Europe during the 16th century. There are certainly 
some remarkable examples such as the representation of the Triune God 
intended to ridicule the beliefs of Trinitarians that featured in Ferenc Dávid's 
1568 text published in Transylvania, De Falsa et Vera Unius Dei Patris, Filii et 


3 Robert Maniura, Pilgrimage to Images in the Fifteenth Century. The Origins of the Cult of Our 
Lady of Czestochowa (Woodbridge, 2004), pp. 161-168. Jan Royt, Obraz a kult v Čechách rz. a 18. 
století (Prague, 2011), pp. 331-351. 

4 MariaKalamajska-Saeed, Ostra Brama w Wilnie (Warsaw, 1990), pp. 84-87. 

5 Robert W. Scribner, For the Sake of Simple Folk. Popular Propaganda for the German Reforma- 
tion (Cambridge, 1981). Tessa Watt, Cheap print and popular piety, 1550-1640 (Cambridge, 
1994). Keith Moxey, Peasants, Warriors, and Wives. Popular Imagery in the Reformation 
(Chicago, 2004). 

6 Fora general discussion of this problem see Sergiusz Michalski, Reformation and the Visual 
Arts: The Protestant Image Question in Western and Eastern Europe (London, 1993). Joseph Leo 
Koerner, The Reformation of the Image (London, 2004). 
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Spiritus Sancti Cognitione.’ However, the scale of production of such illustrated 
texts often seems to have been limited by practical difficulties. By way of exam- 
ple as late as 1596, Sigismund Ernhofer, confessor to the queen of Poland, sug- 
gested in a letter that he had devised an engraving representing the decline of 
morals among Lutheran clergy, but it remained unpublished as he had been 
unable to find an appropriate engraver.? 

We must also account for the dissemination in Central Europe of single 
printed images that had been produced in the Empire, Italy, or the Netherlands. 
Individual examples of polemical images can be traced in exchanges between 
Catholic clergy who forwarded copies to their colleagues. For example, when 
Marcin Kromer was a canon at Cracow he received two copies of a famous 1567 
anti-Lutheran pamphlet, Anatomia Lutheri, one from Martin Eisengrein and the 
other from Peter Canisius, who asked Kromer to pass it on to Stanislas Hosius.? 
We also have some evidence concerning the use of printed images to con- 
solidate the faith of ordinary believers. For example, the Franciscan Giovanni 
Mihailovich asked for several hundred small images of saints to be distributed 
in Ottoman Hungary among children in the hope that they would attend his 
catechism classes more readily.!° Circulation of popular German prints among 
the faithful can also be confirmed indirectly through regulations issued by 
local Catholic synods. A 1621 Cracow synod prohibited printed images “with 
German songs” as they were usually “printed by heretics”! 


7 Antal Pirnát, ed., De falsa et vera unius Dei Patris, Filii et Spiritus Sancti cognitione Libri 
Duo. Bibliotheca Unitariorum 2 (Utrecht, 1988). 
8 Walter Leitsch, Das Leben am Hof König Sigismunds 111. von Polen, 4 vols. (Vienna, 2009), 


vol. 4, pp. 2373-2374. 

9 Frederick Stopp, “Der religiós-polemische Einblattdruck Ecclesia Militans (1569) des 
Johannes Nas und seine Vorgänger,’ Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift für Literaturwissenschaft 
und Geistesgeschichte 39 (1965), 592-593. See also Harry Oelke, Die Konfessionsbildung des 
16. Jahrhunderts im Spiegel illustrierter Flugblätter (Berlin, 1992), pp. 330-345. Harry Oelke, 
"Konfessionelle Bildpropaganda des späten 16. Jahrhunders: Die Nas-Fischart-Kontroverse 
1568/71,” Archiv für Reformationsgeschichte 87 (1996), 149—200. Nina-Maria Klug, Das kon- 
fessionelle Flugblatt 1563-1580. Eine Studie zur historischen Semiotik und Textanalyse 
(Berlin, 2012), pp. 47—50. 

10 István György Tóth, “Missionaries as cultural intermediaries in religious borderlands: 
Habsburg Hungary and Ottoman Hungary in the seventeenth century" in Religion and 
Cultural Exchange in Europe, 1400-1700, eds. Heinz Schilling and Istvan György Tóth 
(Cambridge, 2006), pp. 88-110, here p. 95. 

11 M Reformationes Generales ad clerum et populum Dioecesis Cracoviensis pertinentes ab 
Illustrissimo et Reverendissimo Domino D. Martino Szyszkowski... episcopo Cracoviensi... in 
Synodo Diocesano sanctitatae et promulgatae (Cracow, 1621), pp. 152-153. 
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Turning to consider the role of illustrations in books published to the west, we 
note that many authors from Central Europe published their works in publishing 
houses in the Empire with the ability to reproduce woodcuts such as those of 
Wittenberg or Mainz. Stock illustrations available to printers were repeated 
within volumes, and subsequently included in other books. We find identical 
illustrations within the Imagines elegantissimae of Johannes Cogeler, superinten- 
dent of the Lutheran church in Pomerania, and also in the Precationes of 
Valentin Trotzendorf active in Zlotoryja (Goldberg) in Lower Silesia. Both texts 
were published by Johannes Crato at Wittenberg in 1561-64 and 1564 respec- 
tively. Printers repeated certain compositions and borrowed or bought woodcut 
blocks from colleagues. One of the earliest illustrated Catholic catechisms was a 
Polish translation of the Tridentine catechism, Katechizm albo Nauka Wiary y 
Poboznosci Krzescijanskiey, published by Mikolaj Szarffenberg at Cracow in 
1568.2 This text contained forty-four woodcuts of different sizes, styles, and qual- 
ity. Among these images was a full-page illustration representing the crucified 
Christ as the source of the seven sacraments (figure 16.1). The figure of Christ in 
this image is surrounded by scenes depicting the administration of the sacra- 
ments with indications of relevant biblical passages that refer to each sacrament. 
This image was a copy of an illustration from the catechism by Michael Helding 
first published in German by Behem at Mainz in 1551, and then in Latin by 
Quentel at Cologne in 1562.13 The compositions are identical, except that the 
inscriptions provided are consistent with the language of the given edition. It is 
difficult to determine who in Cracow took the initiative to use the images from 
Helding's catechism: the publisher, the author, or the patron? Perhaps the most 
likely connection comes through Stanislas Hosius, who commissioned this 
Polish translation of the Tridentine catechism. We should note that Hosius's 
seminal work, Confessio catholicae fidei christianae, had been first published by 
Szarffenberg at Cracow in 1553 and then by Behem at Mainz in 1557.4 


12 Jan Z. Stowinski, Katechizmy katolickie w języku polskim od xvi do xvii wieku (Lublin, 
2005), pp. 93, 102-106. 

13 Michael Helding, Catechismus, das ist Christliche Unterweisung vnsgegriindter Bericht, 
nachwarer Euangelischer vnd Catholicher Lehr (Mainz, 1551, 1552, 1557, and 1561); 
Catechismus Catholicus (Cologne, 1562 and 1570). On the reception of this image see 
Grazyna Jurkowlaniec, “The Crucified Christ as the source of the seven sacraments. 
Patterns of reception of a sixteenth-century image on both sides ofthe Alps and on both 
sides of the Atlantic Ocean,” in Artistic Translations between the fourteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. Internationalseminar foryoung researchers. Proceedings, eds. Zuzanna Sarnecka 
and Aleksandra Fedorowicz-Jackowska (Warsaw, 2013), pp. 187-209. 

14 Stanislas Hosius, Confessio Catholicae Fidei Christiana vel potius explicatio quaedam 
Confessionis a Patribus factae in Synodo Provinciali, quae habita est Petricoviae (Mainz, 1557). 
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FIGURE 16.1 The Crucified Christ as the source of the seven sacraments, woodcut in: Katechizm 


albo Nauka Wiary y Poboznosci Krzescijanskiey (Cracow: Scharffenberg, 1568). 
© WROCŁAW, OSSOLINEUM 
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Even reformers who declared themselves opposed to the presence of idols in 
churches, and who insisted that images could not be regarded as books for 
the illiterate,5 seemed to have entertained few doubts about the utility of some 
images within printed books. Among texts produced by the printing houses of 
the Unity of Brethren, the 1594, 1596, and 1601 editions of the Bible, the Ivančice 
hymnal of 1564, and the edition of Pisné duchovni evangelické (Spiritual Evan- 
gelical Songs) published in 1576, were all illustrated. Although the iconography 
included in these books was closely connected with their written content, the 
ban on portraying divine figures was not always observed.!6 We can also find 
illustrations in earlier Bible translations in the region. One set of blocks cre- 
ated in the workshop of Lucas Cranach the Younger for the Lower German 
Bible published by Hans Lufft at Wittenberg in 1541 was subsequently used 
in two editions of the Czech Bible by Jiří Melantrich of Aventino (1549 and 
1556/57). While this Bible is usually regarded as Utraquist, the 1549 edition (also 
known as the Netolicky Bible) was published by the Catholic publishing house 
of Bartoloméj Netolicky. Apparently, Cranach’s original images were deemed 
to be of a confessionally-neutral character, except for two. Depictions of the 
whore of Babylon and the apocalyptic Beast had originally included the triple 
tiara of the Papacy. The Bohemians simply removed the upper diadem on 
the woodcut block they used. The same blocks were subsequently sold to 
Szarffenberg’s house in Cracow where the first full Catholic translation of 
the Bible into Polish was completed in 1561 (figures 16.2 and 16.3). However, the 
alterations made to the illustrations in Bohemia were deemed insufficient, and 
in the edition of Szarffenberg’s Bible printed in 1575 the middle diadem of the 
tiara on the Beast's head was also removed (figure 16.4).17 


15 For example, see the views of Andreas Karlstadt, Von Abthuung der Bilder und das Keyn 
Bedtler unther den Christen seyn soll (Wittenberg, 1522), fol.B. 
16 Michal Sronék, “Visual Culture and the Unity of Brethren: ‘Do not make unto yourselves 


» 


graven images,” in Public Communication in European Reformation. Artistic and Other 
Media in Central Europe, eds. Milena Bartlova and Michal Sronék (Prague, 2007), pp. 335-370, 
here p. 356. 

17 This was first noted by Jozef Muczkowski, Zbiör odcisków drzeworytow w róznych dzietach 
polskich w xvi iXVII wieku odbitych a teraz w Bibliotece Uniwersytetu Jagiellońskiego zach- 
owanych | Recueil de gravures sur bois imprimées dans divers ouvrages polonais au seizième 
et au dix-septième siècle dont les planches sont conservées à la Bibliothèque de l'Université de 
Jagellon (Cracow, 1849), p. 3, fig. 95. See also Rajmund Pietkiewicz, “Pismo Święte w języku 
polskim w latach 1518-1638: sytuacja wyznaniowa w Polsce a rozwój edytorstwa biblij- 
nego,” (Ph.D., University of Wrocław, 2002), pp. 227-230, and illustrations 69-74. David A. 
Frick, Polish Sacred Philology in the Reformation and the Counter-Reformation. Chapters in 
the History of the Controversies (1551-1632) (Berkeley, 1989), n. 44 on p. 66 incorrectly states 
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FIGURE 16.2 The Whore of Babylon (Rev 17), woodcut in: Biblia to iest Xiegi Starego y Nowego 
Zakonu... (Cracow: Scharffenberg, 1561). 
© CRACOW, BIBLIOTEKA JAGIELLONSKA 
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FIGURE 16.3 The Beast of the Apocalypse (Rev 11), woodcut in: Biblia to iest Xiegi Starego y 
Nowego Zakonu... (Cracow: Scharffenberg, 1561). 
© CRACOW, BIBLIOTEKA JAGIELLONSKA 
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FIGURE 16.4 The Beast of the Apocalypse (Rev 11), woodcut in: Biblia to iest Xiegi Starego y 
Nowego Zakonu... (Cracow: Scharffenberg, 1575). 
© WROCEAW, OSSOLINEUM 


Frontispieces to printed editions of Bibles also raise questions about the particu- 
lar confessional character of some iconographical formulae. A prominent 
example is the visual theme of “Law and Grace’, commonly regarded as specifi- 
cally Lutheran due to the famous panels completed by Lucas Cranach the Elder 
in Gotha, Prague, and Weimar. However, the origins, early development, and 
reception of this visual theme are disputed. Images of “Law and Grace” were not 
popular in all Lutheran areas, and this visual theme was certainly not bound to 
a single confessional culture.!$ The theme of “Law and Grace” can certainly be 
found in many Lutheran churches in Central Europe from the 1530s. The wall- 
painting of “Law and Grace’ in the castle of Pardubice in Bohemia is distinctive 
not only for its monumental scale, but also for its early date as it was probably 


that “the Leopolita Bible included in Revelation a scene depicting the Beast in papal 
tiara". On similar “corrections” in earlier editions of the Bible see Philipp Schmidt, Die 
Illustration der Lutherbibel1522—-1700. Ein Stückabendländische Kultur- und Kulturgeschichte 
(Basel, 1962), pp. 93-98, 122, 246. Heimo Reinitzer, Biblia Deutsch: Luthers Bibelübersetzung 
und ihre Tradition (Hamburg, 1983), nos. 77, 98, 108-109. 

18 Miriam Verena Fleck, Ein tröstlich Gemelde. Die Glaubensallegorie “Gesetz und Gnade” 
in Europa zwischen Spätmittelalter und Früher Neuzeit (Korb, 2010), see especially 
PP- 432-436. 
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FIGURE 16.5 Law and Grace, Epitaph of Johannes Hess (d. 1547), c. 1583, Wrocław, St. 
Elisabeth's church (presently in Wroclaw, National Museum). 
PHOTO: BILDARCHIV FOTO MARBURG 


completed around 1532. The same imagery can also be found in churches in 
Moravia, Silesia (figure 16.5), Carinthia, and Styria,!? but notably not in Lutheran 


19 Jan Royt, "The Allegory of Salvation and Sin,’ in The Bohemian Reformation and Religious 
Practice Volume 6, eds. Zdenék V. David and David R. Holeton (Prague, 2007), pp. 252-255. Jan 
Harasimowicz, Treści i funkcje ideowe sztuki śląskiej Reformacji, 1520—1650 (Wrocław, 1986), 
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churches in Carniola or in Hungary?? Meanwhile, a fresco of “Law and Grace" 
can also be found in the St Wenceslas church at Ostrava in Moravia whose ico- 
nography displays Utraquist influence.?! There are also several examples of “Law 
and Grace” images in Catholic churches in the region, including two images at 
St Peter's in Salzburg; a c. 1600 panel in the anteroom to the refectory which was 
originally in a side chapel of the church, and on the 1586 tombstone of Ludwig 
Alt.?2 The image of “Law and Grace” was also frequently adopted to decorate the 
frontispieces of 16th-century Bibles. For example, this image was included in the 
previously-discussed Polish Catholic Szarffenberg Bible published in 1561 and 
1575 (figures 16.6 and 16.7), as well as other Polish translations of the Bible pub- 
lished in Lithuania such as the 1563 Calvinist Bible of Brest (Brzes¢) (figure 16.8), 
and 1572 Polish Brethren Nesvizh Bible (Niasvizh/Nieswiez) (figure 16.9).23 

We can also identify contrasting examples of how both confessionally- 
charged and confessionally-neutral images within texts were later used as mod- 
els for decorating the walls, ceilings, and furnishings of different churches. An 
altarpiece commissioned by the Lutheran palatine of Hungary Gyórgy Thurzó 
at the beginning of the 17th century was originally designed for the chapel of the 
castle at Orava. The complex composition of this altarpiece was based on an 
image by the well-known engraver Jost Amman from Nuremberg and reflected 
a clearly Lutheran understanding of the doctrine of justification.?* Meanwhile 
some scenes patterned after the work of artists from the northern Netherlands, 
for example the Passion after Karel van Mander (1596-8) or its rival Passion 
by Hendrick Goltzius (1596-9) can be found in both Lutheran and Catholic 
churches.?? In turn, compositions originating from the southern Netherlands and 
Catholic German lands were popular not only in Catholic but also in Lutheran 
regions of Central Europe.?6 This is less surprising when one considers that 


p. 41. Wilhelm Steinböck, “Kunst der Reformation in Osterreich,” in Renaissance in Osterreich. 
Geschichte, Wissenschaft, Kunst, ed. Rupert Feuchtmüller (Vienna, 1974), pp. 223-229. 

20 Emilijan Cevc, “Reformacija na Slovenskem in likovna umetnost,” in III. Trubarjev zborik: 
prispevki k Mednarodnega simpozija ob štiristoletnici smrti primoža Trubarja, Ljubljana, 
9-13 November 1987 (Ljubljana, 1996), pp. 121-138. 

21 Jana Přidalová, “The Wall Painting ‘Law and Gospel’ in St Wenceslas Church in Moravian 
Ostrava, its Iconography and the Influence of Utraquism,’ in Public Communication in 
European Reformation, pp. 175-181. 

22 Fleck, Ein tröstlich Gemelde, pp. 316-319. 

23 Considered by Fleck, Ein tröstlich Gemelde, pp. 339-354. 

24 Josef Medvecký, “Speculum Justificationis: The 1611 Thurzo Altarpiece and its Nuremberg 
model,” in Public Communication in European Reformation, pp. 197-204. 

25 Renata Sulewska, “Pasja według rysunków Karela van Mandera - polskie przykłady recep- 
cji," Barok. Historia — Literatura - Sztuka 24/1 (2007), 17-137. 

26 Katarzyna Cieślak, “Pierwowzory graficzne epitafiów obrazowych w Gdańsku a problemy 
ich ikonografii,” Biuletyn Historii Sztuki 50 (1988), 201-223. 
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FIGURE 16.6 Frontispiece of Biblia to iest Xiegi Starego y Nowego Zakonu... (Cracow: 
Scharffenberg, 1561). 
© CRACOW, BIBLIOTEKA JAGIELLOŃSKA 
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FIGURE 16.7 Law and Grace, woodcut on the frontispiece of Biblia to iest Xiegi Starego y 
Nowego Zakonu... (Cracow: Scharffenberg, 1561). 
© CRACOW, BIBLIOTEKA JAGIELLONSKA 


the iconography of these cycles recalled pre-Reformation models by Albrecht 
Dürer or Lucas van Leyden. A further example of cross-confessional adoption 
of images is provided by the Evangelicae Historiae Imagines (1593) as well as 
Adnotationes et Meditationes in Evangelia (1595) of Jeronimo Nadal (Hieronymus 
Natalis). These were originally intended for use by Jesuit novices, but were also 
reproduced in Armenian churches in New Julfa and were adapted as far away as 
China for a Buddhist audience.?7 

It is therefore not always obvious that the production or use of images provided 
a clear marker of confessional identity, not least given continuities from the pre- 
Reformation period. At the same time, we should note that this function was cer- 
tainly not the only intended purpose of devotional and other images. Although 
the form of some images may have been ambiguous, their confessional character 
was nevertheless entirely obvious to viewers from their context within books or 
buildings. When considering the religious sympathies and loyalties of individual 
engravers and painters, similar complexities arise. Some, but by no means all, art- 
ists worked exclusively within a particular confessional context. Other artists also 
converted during their careers. For example, Herman Han was one of the most 
successful painters in Royal Prussia. Han was born at Nysa (Neisse) in Silesia in 
1574 and was brought up as a Lutheran. He later converted to Catholicism at some 
point in the 1610s and started painting scenes of the crowning of the Virgin for 
parish churches and for the Cistercian monasteries of Pelplin and Oliwa (Oliva) in 


27 Sayeh Eftekharian [Sarah Laporte], “Le rayonnement international des gravures 
Flamandes aux xvie et xvile siècles: Les peintures murales des églises Sainte-Bethléem 
et Saint-Saveur à la Nouvelle-Djoulfa (Ispahan),” (Ph.D., Université Libre de Bruxelles, 
2005/6). Junhyoung Michael Shin, "The Reception of Evangelicae Historiae Imagines in 
Late Ming China: Visualizing Holy Topography in Jesuit Spirituality and Pure Land 
Buddhism,” Sixteenth Century Journal 40 (2009), 303-333. 
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FIGURE 16.8 Law and Grace, woodcut on the frontispiece of Biblia święta, tho iest, Księgi 
Starego y Nowego Zakonu... (Brzes¢: Bernard Wojewódka, 1563). 
© WROCEAW, OSSOLINEUM 
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FIGURE 16.9 Law and Grace, woodcut on the frontispiece of Biblia to jest ksiegi starego y 
nowego przymierza... (Nieswiez: Kaweczynski, 1572). 
© WROCEAW, OSSOLINEUM 


Prussia. Subsequently, his paintings became models for another Silesian-born 
Lutheran, Bartholomäus Strobel, who primarily worked for Catholic patrons, 
including Władysław Iv, but he was also employed by Lutheran patrons.?® 


28 Jacek Tylicki, Barttomiej Strobel: malarz epoki wojny trzydziestoletniej (Torun, 2000). Jacek 
Tylicki, “Protestanckie zlecenie oltarzowe Bartlomieja Strobla: Zmartwychwstanie w 
Kozlinach,” Barok 5 (1998), 373-379. 
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Images in Churches: Continuity- Appropriation- Renewal 


Few reformers in Central Europe were provided with the means or opportunity 
to build new churches. More often than not, congregations continued to use 
and adapted older buildings for their services. New church construction was 
often required of minority groups who were not able to retain control of for- 
merly Catholic churches. For example, the Unity of Brethren built their own 
churches at Brandys nad Labem (1541-2), Mladä Boleslav (1544-54), and at 
Lipník nad Becvou (1592). These churches were not easily identifiable from a 
confessional standpoint as the buildings in part reflected the ideas of their 
patrons and also the creative abilities and experience of their designers, who 
included the Italians Matteo Borgorelli and Baldassare Maggi.?? 

Where reformers gained control of older buildings, they found churches 
full of traditional images, decorative objects, and furnishings. The icono- 
phobic anxieties of some reformers inspired occasional acts of iconoclasm 
in Central Europe. However, it is difficult to be certain about the degree of 
popular enthusiasm to cleanse church buildings of idolatry or about the 
extent of destruction of material objects associated with Catholic ritual and 
worship. Iconoclastic riots were certainly less frequent and less violent than 
was often suggested by Catholics. Catholic accounts of iconoclasm tended to 
exaggerate the uncontrolled fury of heretics against holy images. Meanwhile 
reformers were understandably reluctant to spread reports of outbreaks of 
illegal popular violence. There is also some evidence of clerical uncertainty 
as to whether images and statues ought to be immediately removed from 
churches. At a meeting of Bohemian Brethren and Polish Calvinists in 1556 
two ministers admitted that in some places images were at least initially tol- 
erated. Statues and paintings were covered with sheets, or turned to face the 
walls of churches, thus gently breaking the relationship between images and 
congregations, and only then removed from churches but not necessarily 
destroyed.?? Assessment of written accounts of iconoclasm or of the removal 
of images and statues has to be considered against evidence that many images 
and objects within church buildings actually survived. For example in Gdansk 
(Danzig), written accounts would suggest that there was widespread icono- 
clasm within the city’s churches during the 16th century, but it is difficult to 
provide examples of images or other objects that were in fact destroyed. On 
the contrary, the churches of Gdansk seem to have preserved their medieval 


29 Michal Sronék, “Visual Culture and the Unity of Brethren,” pp. 344-347. 
30 Maria Sipayllo, ed., Akta synodów róznowierczych w Polsce 1 (1550-1559) (Warsaw, 1966), 
p. 13. Michalski, Reformation and the Visual Arts, p. 76. 
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furnishings despite the spread of first Lutheran and then Reformed ideas to 
the city.?! 

In Transylvania we find an equally complex confessional environment of 
shifting loyalties between Lutheran, Reformed, and Antitrinitarian churches. 
Despite the rapid spread of different ideas about reform, it seems clear that 
there was a relatively slow process of change to the character of church build- 
ings in the principality. Some images and objects were certainly removed from 
churches. In towns with a substantial Lutheran population such as Bragov 
(Kronstadt) and Sibiu (Hermannstadt), as well as in Lutheran villages, statues 
of the Virgin disappeared from public view, and some altarpieces were also 
dismantled, removed, or destroyed.?? It is difficult to be certain about the role 
of civic authorities, clergy, and communities in making such changes to local 
church buildings. However, in most cases changes to church buildings were 
made in an orderly fashion on the instructions of noble patrons and urban 
councils. As noted above, Catholic observers tended to emphasize the extent 
of popular violence against church buildings. One Catholic visitor traveling 
though Transylvania in 1565 claimed to have witnessed Calvinists destroying 
paintings and altars in Oradea (Nagyvárad). The same observer noted with hor- 
ror that in the church at Alba Iulia (Gyulafehérvár) only funeral monuments 
remained untouched by the destructive work of iconoclasts.?? 

Research on surviving church buildings in Transylvania has revealed a very 
mixed pattern of continuity and change as Catholic churches were adapted for 
use by Lutherans and Calvinists. In many Reformed churches wall-paintings 
were whitewashed and disappeared from public view, but the speed and char- 
acter of alterations made to churches to meet the needs of Calvinist congrega- 
tionsis difficultto estimate. Meanwhile Lutherans in Transylvania as elsewhere 
often preserved much of the traditional character of churches.?^ As we have 


31 Katarzyna Cieślak, Między Rzymem, Wittenbergq a Genewą. Sztuka Gdańska jako miasta 
podzielonego wyznaniowo (Wrocław 2000), pp. 56-61. 

32 Maria Crăciun, “Iconoclasm and Theology. Incarnation and redemption in the iconography 
of Transylvanian polyptychs. The case of Biertan,” Archiv für Reformationsgeschichte 95 
(2004), 63-69. Maria Crăciun, “Rural altarpieces and religious experiences in Transylvania’s 
Saxon communities,” in Religion and Cultural Exchange in Europe 1400-1750, ed. Heinz 
Schilling (Cambridge, 2006), pp. 206-209. 

33 Maria Cräciun, “Traditional Practices: Catholic Missionaries and Protestant Religious 
Practice in Transylvania,’ in Religion and Superstition in Reformation Europe, eds. Helen 
Parish and William Naphy (Manchester, 2003), pp. 82, 91. 

34 For discussion of this issue see Birgit Ulrike Münch, “The art of the liturgy: the Lutheran 
tradition,” in A Companion to the Eucharist in the Reformation, eds. Ian Christopher Levy, 
Gary Macy, and Kristen van Ausdall (Leiden, 2014), pp. 399-422. Bridget Heal, The Cult 
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noted, Lutherans were certainly concerned about certain images and objects 
within church buildings, and in particular sought to alter the traditional devo- 
tional focus on Mary. However, Lutherans seem to have concluded that changing 
public understanding of the role ascribed to Mary in the scheme of salvation 
required a degree of subtlety. Therefore, Lutherans often displayed images of 
Mary in new settings in churches and attempted to bestow Mary with a differ- 
ent role in worship and in the minds of the faithful. 

Analysis of Lutheran churches in Transylvania suggests that depictions of 
Mary’s exemplary life (even when not based on episodes taken from the Bible 
as was the case in the church of Biertan (Birthälm)) were often retained, while 
three-dimensional images tended to be more likely to be removed from sight. 
Representations of Mary in altarpieces were adapted in an attempt to create a 
suitable decorative environment for Lutheran worship and piety. Alongside this 
appropriation of traditional imagery, new images for Lutheran altarpieces were 
added during the late 16th and 17th centuries in Transylvania. These new images 
had a clear Christo-centric focus, with Mary only represented as a witness to 
Christ’s crucifixion. Mary was no longer presented as an autonomous focus of 
devotion but rather a model of piety. For example, in the church at Buia (Bell), 
Mary was depicted with her hands held together in the typical gesture of prayer. 
Praying before Jesus, she was presented as a model for the faithful who were also 
encouraged to direct their prayers to Christ alone. Inscriptions were added to 
some altarpieces that encouraged viewers to read images of Mary's life as stories 
from Christ’s childhood. Adding the text, “The word of the Lord endures forever” 
(Verbum Domini Manet in Aeternum), served not only to divert attention from 
Mary to Christ, but also to change the focus from the image to the word. Changes 
from traditional patterns of devotion and worship were also encouraged by break- 
ing connections between particular images and special occasions during the litur- 
gical calendar. Marian images were no longer exhibited on the Virgin's feast days, 
a further signal of the new role for Mary in Lutheran ritual, worship, and piety.?° 


of the Virgin Mary in Early Modern Germany. Protestant and Catholic Piety, 1500-1648 
(Cambridge, 2007). Lee Palmer Wandel, The Eucharist in the Reformation: Incarnation and 
Liturgy (Cambridge, 2006), pp. 121-138. J.M. Fritz ed., Die bewahrende Kraft des Luthertums. 
Mittelalterliche Kunstwerke in evangelichen Kirchen (Regensburg, 1997). Marcin Wistocki, 
"Saints in Protestant theology: devotion and art in Pomerania,’ Colloquia. Journal of Central 
European Studies 12 (2005), 41—65. 

35 Maria Cráciun, "Marian Imagery and its Function in the Lutheran Churches of Early 
Modern Transylvania," in Lutheran Churches in Early Modern Europe, ed. Andrew Spicer 
(Farnham, 2012), pp. 133-163. Maria Cräciun, “Eucharistic Devotion in the Iconography of 
Transylvanian Polyptych Altarpieces,” in Religious Ceremonials and Images: Power and 
Social Meaning (1400—1750), ed. José Paiva (Lisbon, 2002), pp. 191-230. 
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FIGURE 16.10 Altarpiece (early 16th c.) with a “Shrine Madonna’ (c. 1400), closed, and a 
predella (1681) from St. Mary’s church in Elblag (the altarpiece presently in 
Elblag, St. Nicholas’s church; the “Shrine Madonna’ in Vacha/Bad Hersfeld). 
PHOTO: BILDARCHIV FOTO MARBURG 


In Lutheran churches in Poland there are examples of retables that housed a 
figure of the Virgin representing the idea of Marian intercession, a belief that 
had been so vehemently rejected by Luther. An image of the “Shrine Madonna’, 
a figure of the Virgin with Child which opened to reveal Mary spreading her 
mantle to protect the congregation depicted on the wings, remained in place 
in the central part of an altarpiece in the town of Elblag (Elbing). The retable 
was also combined with a new predella with a depiction of the Last Supper, a 
typical Lutheran feature (figures 16.10 and 16.11).3° Sometimes written inscrip- 
tions were added in an attempt to distinguish between appropriate and inap- 
propriate attitudes toward images and those represented within them. The 
figure of the Virgin from a triptych in the church at Zittau (Zytawa) was pro- 
vided with a written admonition, “Maria veneranda non adoranda”, and framed 
by a new altarpiece (figure 16.12). It was also common for churches to adapt 
images of single figures or whole retables in new settings. New scenes were 


36 Grażyna Jurkowlaniec, "Preservation and Presentation. Medieval Images and their Early 
Modern Settings in the Churches of Prussia (1525-1772), in Ecclesiae Ornatae. Kirchenausstat- 
tungen des Mittelalters und der frühen Neuzeit zwischen Denkmalwert und Funktionalität, 
eds. Gerhard Eimer, Ernst Gierlich, and Matthias Müller (Bonn, 2009), pp. 291-310. 
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FIGURE 16.11 The “Shrine Madonna’ (c. 1400), opened, in the altarpiece (early 16th c.) from St. 
Mary’s church in Elblag (presently in Vacha/Bad Hersfeld). 
PHOTO: BILDARCHIV FOTO MARBURG 


also added, most often a predella depicting the Last Supper or, occasionally, a 
coronation with the crucifixion or resurrection. Adding a Christological scene 
to a triptych that contained the figure of the Virgin with child in its central part 
allowed Mary to be presented as the pious mother of Christ (figure 16.13).37 


37 Marcin Wistocki, "Protestanckie adaptacje ołtarzy średniowiecznych na Pomorzu w xvi i 
xvi wieku,” Materiaty Zachodniopomorskie 42 (1996), pp. 401-47; see also B. Kreitzer, 
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FIGURE 16.12 Altarpiece (1619) with a Gothic figure of Mary, Zittau, Marienkirche. 
PHOTO: SLUB DRESDEN/DEUTSCHE FOTOTHEK 
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FIGURE 16.13 Altarpiece (1613) containing a Gothic triptych with a figure of Mary and Child, 


Brzesko, parish church. 
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Remnants of the Catholic past were thus reinterpreted by Lutherans but motifs 
that were directly anti-Catholic were only rarely introduced into Lutheran 
churches. In the churches of Gdansk we can see that Lutheran uses of images 
were shaped as much by their Calvinist rivals as by Catholics. When Reformed 
preachers came to Gdansk during the late 16th century, they instructed the 
faithful that the use of imagery in worship was forbidden. During the winter of 
1589/90 it was argued that all side altarpieces should be removed from those 
churches in Gdansk that had been taken over by Calvinists. While a number of 
contemporary accounts suggested that radical changes were made to these 
buildings, a few of the retables from these churches in fact were preserved. In 
the church of St Peter and St Paul, Calvinists only covered the central part of 
the main altarpiece that housed a figure of Mary. In response, Lutherans por- 
trayed their Reformed opponents deforming churches instead of reforming 
them. At St Mary's church, Lutherans had usually kept closed a late Gothic 
triptych on the main altar that depicted the coronation of the Virgin. In reac- 
tion to the Calvinists, Lutheran clergy decided to open this triptych and illumi- 
nated it with candles on important feast days. Lutherans also commissioned a 
new main altarpiece for the church of St John the Baptist (figure 16.14). This 
altarpiece was dedicated to the church's patron and emphasized the centrality 
of the sacrament of baptism on which Lutherans and Calvinists sharply dis- 
agreed. This altarpiece also contained a polemical attack against Catholic 
clergy. In a scene of the execution of John the Baptist a man wearing a biretta 
appears just behind Salome's dish with the head of the martyred prophet 
(figure 16.15).38 

We know very little about the decoration and furnishings of many Lutheran 
churches in Poland that were later taken over by Catholics. In Transylvania, 
the continuity of Lutheran control of churches allows for an examination 
of the developing settings for Lutheran worship in the 16th and 17th centuries. 
As we have seen, Lutherans initially made only limited alterations to churches. 
Some new elements were introduced such as memorial epitaphs. Furnishings 
were also often rearranged to reflect the Lutheran character of worship. In 
rural Lutheran churches in particular, the visual focus was shared between the 
altar and the pulpit, which was brought to the crossing between nave and 


Reforming Mary: Changing Images of the Virgin Mary in Lutheran Sermons of the Sixteenth 
Century (Oxford, 2004), esp. pp. 90-92, 110-12, 134-38. Grazyna Jurkowlaniec, Epoka 
nowozytna wobec sredniowiecza: Pamigtki przesztosci, cudowne wizerunki, dzieta sztuki 
(Wroclaw, 2008), pp. 237-239. 

38 Cieślak, Między Rzymem, Wittenbergq a Genewą, pp. 162-165. 
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1612) in St. John’s church in Gdansk. 


FIGURE 16.14 Abraham van den Blocke, altarpiece ( 


PHOTO: RENATA SULEWSKA 
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FIGURE 16.15 Abraham van den Blocke, Beheading of St. John the Baptist, a panel in the 
altarpiece in St. John’s church in Gdansk. 
PHOTO: RENATA SULEWSKA 
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chancel. Fonts were also repositioned to allow the congregation to witness 
baptisms. While choir screens were removed at a late date, their central part 
was demolished in churches at Sibiu and at Sebeş (Mühlbach) turning them 
into galleries.?? New altarpieces, pulpits, and fonts were also commissioned for 
Lutheran churches during the 17th century. We can identify approximately 
twenty new altarpieces in Lutheran churches in Transylvania from this period 
along with at least six pulpits, four baptismal fonts, and forty-nine bells. The 
passion of Christ appeared on altarpieces that follow the old polyptych format. 
The decoration of new altarpieces normally included a depiction of the Last 
Supper in the predella, Christ's crucifixion in the central part, with an image of 
the resurrection above it. Some images depicting key moments in the Gospels 
that had rarely featured in pre-Reformation imagery were also employed 
during the 17th century, such as Christ washing the feet of the apostles, Judas 
betraying Christ, and Peter’s denial of Christ most notably on the 1650 altar- 
piece of the church at Agnita (Agnetheln).^9 

Whereas representations of episodes from the life of Christ as well as depic- 
tions of biblical characters including the apostles, John the Baptist, and Paul 
are easily explained, we should also note depictions of legendary saints in some 
Lutheran churches. A variety of visual themes in Lutheran churches remained 
rooted in older traditions. For example, St Christopher was represented as a 
“Christ bearer’, standing for every preacher of God's Word who also metaphori- 
cally became a "Christ bearer”. The figure of St Christopher was occasionally 
used as a pillar supporting the pulpit as was the case of the Lutheran church 
of Olesnica (Oels) in Silesia (figure 16.16).*! Admittedly, the figure of Moses 
was more commonly used for this purpose, and the Evangelists were often 
depicted on panels around pulpits and also on altarpieces. Meanwhile, por- 
traits of Luther or Melanchthon were certainly far less widespread than was 
the case in the German lands though there were exceptions such as the late 


39 Maria Crăciun, “The Construction of Sacred Space and the Confessional Identity of the 
Transylvanian Lutheran Community,” in Formierungen des konfessionellen Raumes in 
Ostmiteleuropa, ed. Evelin Wetter (Stuttgart, 2008), pp. 97-124. Mihaela Sanda Salontai, 
"Structuri medievale dispárute la biserici din mediul urban. Lettnerul bisericii evanghe- 
lice din Sibiu,” Ars Transsilvaniae 20 (2010), 53-59, here 56. 

40 Maria Crăciun, "Art, Religious Diversity and Confessional Identity in Early Modern 
Transylvania,’ in Living with Religious Diversity in Early Modern Europe, eds. C. Scott 
Dixon, Dagmar Freist, and Mark Greengrass (Aldershot, 2009), pp. 86-91. 

41 Jakub Pokora, Sztuka w stuzbie reformacji. Śląskie ambony 1550-1650 (Warsaw, 1982). Piotr 
Oszczanowski, "Figura $w. Krzysztofa w podporze ambony kosciola zamkowego w 
Oleśnicy — przyczynek do symboliki władzy doczesnej,’ in Marmur dziejowy. Studia z his- 
torii sztuki, ed. Ewa Chojecka (Poznań, 2002), pp. 135-145. 
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FIGURE 16.16 Gerhard Hendrik, pulpit in the castle church in Olesnica (1605). 
PHOTO: RENATA SULEWSKA 
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16th century fresco of Martin Luther in the church of St Anne in Krupka 
(Graupen) in Bohemia. 

Turning to examine later developments in Reformed attitudes towards 
images and decoration of churches, we look again to examples from Hungary 
and Transylvania where churches remained in continuous use by Calvinist con- 
gregations. In this region there was relatively little new building work under- 
taken except in instances where Reformed communities needed to restore 
churches that had been damaged. One structural change that was slowly intro- 
duced into some Reformed churches in Hungary and Transylvania was a lower 
wooden ceiling to improve acoustics helping the congregation hear their 
preacher more clearly. Altars were removed from Reformed churches, and 
pews were placed in the chancel surrounding pulpits as the new visual focus of 
the congregation’s attention. Seating also extended in some churches in galler- 
ies either at the west end or above the chancel. In Reformed churches across 
Hungary and Transylvania medieval wall paintings were covered with white- 
wash. However, the fact that medieval mural paintings survived intact under 
whitewash could indicate that only minimal and perhaps cautious alterations 
were initially made to these churches.*? 

Reformed church buildings were certainly substantially altered during the 
middle and latter decades of the 16th centuries. Many objects and images that 
were deemed idolatrous or capable of distracting congregations from listening 
to sermons were removed. Church visitations checked on whether changes 
required by synods had been made. However, Reformed churches in Hungary 
and Transylvania did not entirely lack forms of visual imagery. Some churches 
were decorated with written texts, the majority of which were vernacular Bible 
verses. For example, Bible passages were painted onto the walls and appeared 
on placards set in a newly-built church in the village of Bekecs in north-eastern 
Hungary in 1625. When this church was completed, local clergy wrote proudly 
of the pristine state of its white walls and of its clear windows as providing an 
appropriate environment for the pure worship of God. While clergy also 
approved of the presence of written texts on the church's walls, this was per- 
haps more a visual gesture reflecting Reformed claims to Biblio-centric erudi- 
tion rather than a practical teaching aid for many among the largely illiterate 
rural congregation.*? 


42 Andrew Spicer, Calvinist churches in early modern Europe (Manchester, 2007), pp. 16-39. 

43 Graeme Murdock, “Pure and white: Reformed space for worship in early seventeenth- 
century Hungary,’ in Defining the holy: Sacred Space in late medieval and early modern 
Europe, eds. Sarah Hamilton and Andrew Spicer (Aldershot, 2005), pp. 207-250. 
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The appearance of Reformed churches was also distinctive with the use of 
cockerels or stars on their spires in place of crosses. The clergy too embodied 
particular Reformed attitudes towards visual and material culture in worship 
as they conducted services not dressed in traditional vestments but in sober 
and dark attire. While Reformed churches retained their largely plain appear- 
ance, we should note evidence that during the 17th century many Hungarian 
Reformed church buildings came to display an increasing variety of different 
forms of decorative embellishment. A commonly-employed visual motif was 
the image of a pelican plucking its breast to feed its young, a popular medieval 
theme representing Christ’s life given freely for the church. Images were also 
added to the wooden ceilings of some Reformed churches. The wooden ceiling 
of the church at Tonciu (Toncs) from the 17th century includes biblical scenes, 
including images of Adam and Eve and of Noah, but also depictions of an 
angel, a mermaid, and a siren.** 

The interiors of church buildings that remained under Catholic control 
were largely unchanged at least before the conclusion of the Council of Trent. 
Catholic modifications of the interiors of church buildings across Central 
Europe mostly date from the 17th and 18th centuries. Quite often renovations 
were not directly related to confessional concerns. As can be inferred from visi- 
tation records, instructions were given that altarpieces and other images or 
objects that were considered old or old-fashioned should be replaced. The 
description by visitors of an image or object as unsuitable sometimes reflected 
not so much the age of the object as its old-fashioned style or poor state of 
preservation. Church visitations also described some altars and images as 
ruined or worm-eaten and commented that they required repairs, while other 
objects were assessed as in need of being removed altogether. Visitors also 
commonly described some objects as “still good” to distinguish them from 
“bad” or “poor” ones. In some cases the antiquity of an altarpiece was men- 
tioned but followed by the assertion that it would do for the time being.*5 


44 George Starr, “Art and architecture in the Hungarian Reformed church,” in Seeing Beyond 
the Word. Visual arts and the Calvinist tradition, ed. Paul Corby Finney (Grand Rapids, 
1999), pp. 301-340. Béla Takacs, Bibliai jelkepek a magyar reformatus egyhazmüveszetben 
(Budapest, 1986). 

45 Many examples are quoted in Wolfgang Schneider, Aspectus Populi. Kirchenräume der 
katholischen Reform und ihre Bildordnungen im Bistum Würzburg (Regensburg, 1999), nos. 
58, 63, 65, 80, 86, 101, 119, 151, 155, 179, 198, 202, 215, 224, 228, 235, 269, 270, 274, 290, 339, 354, 
380, 384, 390, 392 and 419. See also Grazyna Jurkowlaniec, “Between cult and antiquarian- 
ism. Evaluation of medieval images in the early modern era,’ in De l'objet cultuel à l'oeuvre 
dart en Europe. Reperes de lévolution, ed. Frank Muller (Geneva, 2013), pp. 318-336. 
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Some changes to Catholic churches were also slowly made in response to 
the recommendations issued by the Council of Trent. The council obliged bish- 
ops to approve every image that was to be displayed and to ensure that images 
were consistent with Catholic doctrine and that all objects on view were both 
decent and appropriate. These issues were elaborated upon by the authors of 
treatises dealing with sacred art as well as at local synods where further ideas 
about the reform of church furnishings were considered. Eliminating choir 
screens enabled the faithful to see not only the liturgy but also the altarpiece. 
Many new altarpieces contained a tabernacle, a visible sign of the presence of 
Christ in the Eucharist. Thus, ciboria, wall niches, or Sakramentshäuser, where 
the host had traditionally been kept, became redundant. While the majority of 
these furnishings were simply removed, some that remained acquired new 
functions. For instance, in 1612 a new altarpiece containing a tabernacle was 
erected in the parish church at Olkusz in Poland. Consequently, the old cibo- 
rium was removed and a late medieval altarpiece from c. 1485 was relocated to 
the chapel of St Anne, to be looked after by the Brotherhood of the Immaculate 
Conception of the Virgin. Meanwhile, the original iconographic programme of 
the retable was expanded with the addition of a predella with an image of the 
Virgin and Child with St Anne, as well as inscriptions with prayers relating to 
the cult of the Immaculate Conception.*s 

Relatively few images were introduced into Catholic churches that overtly 
attacked the errors of Lutherans or Calvinists. However, Catholic visual imag- 
ery certainly did focus on doctrine upheld by Trent that had been contested by 
reformers such as the Immaculate Conception and Assumption of the Virgin. 
Hoping to use images to promote the Catholic cause in Ottoman Hungary, mis- 
sionaries bought altarpieces from Vienna to adorn churches they helped build 
or restore. Luca Diodati for example requested that pictures of high quality 
made by Italian painters be sent with specific themes. For his mission church 
for instance, Diodati asked for a painting of the Assumption of the Virgin, eight 
meters wide and fifteen meters high. Giovanni Desmanich, on the other hand, 
wanted his congregation to contemplate an image of the Last Judgement.^? 

There was initially only limited stylistic novelty in the images commissioned 
for Catholic churches in Poland. One example of the complex ways in which 
new images began to spread is provided by an allegorical representation of the 
Catholic church (Typus Ecclesiae Catholicae), first testified in a triptych dated 
to 1557 thatis now preserved in the parish church of Skolity in northern Poland 


46 Bolesław Przybyszewski, “Powstanie i autorstwo poliptyku olkuskiego,” Folia Historiae 
Artium 2 (1965), 83-95. 
47 Tóth, “Missionaries as cultural intermediaries in religious borderlands,” p. 94. 
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FIGURE 16.17 Typus Ecclesiae Catholicae, central panel of a triptych (1557), Skolity, parish 
church. 
PHOTO: GRAZYNA JURKOWLANIEC 


(figure 16.17). The central panel of this triptych shares several motifs with the 
woodcuts from Helding's catechism discussed earlier. This composition of 
Typus Ecclesiae Catholicae subsequently appeared with only minor alterations 
in engravings dedicated to Hosius and designed by his secretary, Tomasz Treter 
(figure 1618). Hosius then sent engravings of Typus Ecclesiae Catholicae to several 
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FIGURE 16.18 Giovanni Battista de’ Cavalieri, Typus Ecclesiae Catholicae, 1573 (2nd state, 1595). 
© WROCEAW, OSSOLINEUM 
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church hierarchs and subsequently this composition became a model for 
panel paintings, among them a 1630 panel in the parish church at Grodköw 
(Grottkau) in Silesia (figure 16.19).*8 

Some distinctive and novel elements in the patterns of decoration used in 
Catholic churches thus slowly emerged. However, there were also ongoing simi- 
larities between many Lutheran and Catholic churches that reflected shared 
local artistic traditions and the work of the same painters and sculptors for 
patrons of different confessions. Visible changes were certainly made to 
churches recovered by Catholics from Lutheran or Reformed clergy. For exam- 
ple, Catholics introduced and probably decorated altars in churches that they 
regained control over in Transylvania. A visitation of February 1582 suggested 
that images should also be introduced in such churches.*? The effort to reinstall 
images is highlighted in a report concerning the devastating effects of the 
plague that had affected the Jesuit college at Cluj (Kolozsvar) in 1586. One of 
the victims was Urban Schiffer, a young man of Prussian origins. The writer 
stressed that despite his young age Schiffer had been very accomplished, able to 
work with wood and metal and to paint with colours and with gold. The report 
also noted that Schiffer had made an altarpiece which must have been part of 
the programme to redecorate a church in Cluj regained by the Catholics.5° 

While Lutherans had added Christological scenes to altarpieces, Catholics 
usually promoted Marian images, particularly the Glory of the Virgin. When 
considering the adaptation of Lutheran church buildings for Catholic worship 
more generally, evidence suggests a complex pattern of change, adaptation, 
and continuity. Some objects were removed by Catholics such as Lutheran 
memorial epitaphs from the church of St Mary’s in Torun (Thorn). These mon- 
uments were transferred to the town hall. However, funeral monuments com- 
memorating non-Catholic patrons of churches were usually retained not least 
because they were difficult to remove. The commemoration of patrons, regard- 
less of their confessional loyalty, was also an important element of the history 
and prestige of a local church.*! At times epitaphs could also convey ambiguous 


48 Tadeusz Chrzanowski, "Typus Ecclesiae- Hozjanska alegoria Kościoła,” in Sztuka pobrzeza 
Battyku. Materiaty sesji Stowarzyszenia Historyków Sztuki (Warsaw, 1978), pp. 275-303. 
Jurkowlaniec, “The Crucified Christ,” pp. 193-198. 

49 The 1580 correspondence of Ludovico Odescalchi and Andrea Caligari is in Endre 
Veress, ed., Epistolae et Acta Jesuitarum Transylvaniae Temporibus Principum Báthory 
(1571-1613), vol. 1 (Budapest, 1911), pp. 99-100. Ladislaus Lukács, ed., Monumenta Antiquae 
Hungariae, vols. 1-4 (Rome, 1969-86), vol. 2, p. 249. 

50 Letter of Andreas Busau to Piotr Skarga of 21 August 1586; Veress, ed., Epistolae et Acta, 
vol.2, p. 178. 

51 See also Aleksandra Lipińska, “Novo stylo sepultus? Grabdenkmäler des großpol- 
nischen Adels und hohes Klerus im Spannungsfeld von ständischer Repräsentation 
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FIGURE 16.19 Typus Ecclesiae Catholicae, Epitaph of Georg Hiltprand (1630), Grodköw, parish 
church. 
PHOTO: GRAZYNA JURKOWLANIEC 


theological messages. Epitaphs from Brno provide interesting examples in this 
respect because the confessional affiliation of the patrons can only be determined 
with difficulty from the compositions. The artist who executed the epitaph of 


und konfessionellem Ethos,” in Bild und Konfession im östlichen Mitteleuropa, eds. Maria 
Deiters and Evelin Wetter (Ostfildern, 2013), pp. 105-188. 
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the Lutheran Wolf Prunlehner depicted the Last Judgement with the Virgin 
shown interceding for souls. By contrast, Simon Krybler von Altenforf, who had 
converted to Catholicism three years before his death in 1603, chose St Peter’s 
vision at Joppa and the conversion of the centurion Cornelius. The choice of 
theme may well have been an allusion to Krybler's own conversion.?? 

A greater degree of stylistic innovation in Catholic churches can be seen in 
later Mannerist and then Baroque altarpieces of the 17th and 18th centuries. 
The iconography of these objects was often directly related to the patrons of 
churches. Works were often dedicated to the Virgin and to saints with enduring 
popularity such as Barbara and Catherine, as well as to holy patrons of differ- 
ent territories. Marian motifs, particularly the Glory of the Virgin, also domi- 
nated the iconography of many altarpieces, along with other hagiographical 
motifs and the theme of the seven sacraments as noted above. Certain images 
for altarpieces were patterned after famous Italian works. Special importance 
was ascribed to copies of images venerated in Rome, above all Our Lady of the 
Snows from the basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore. Copies of this image became 
widespread in Central Europe, thanks in large part to the Jesuits. The 1621 
synod at Cracow, cited above, offered advice that painters should follow two 
particular models when creating this image, either the Virgin of Czestochowa 
or the Virgin of Santa Maria Maggiore (figure 16.20). 

Over time new hagiographical motifs slowly spread across the region. One 
new focus of Catholic piety was on national saints. In Bohemia, for example, 
there was significant support from the Habsburg court and Catholic hierarchy 
for the cult of John of Nepomuk. Nepomuk, the 14th-century confessor to 
Queen Sophie, the wife of Wenceslas Iv, was allegedly drowned in the Vltava 
(Moldau) for his refusal to reveal the secrets of the confessional to her husband. 
Figures of Nepomuk were displayed not only in churches but also in public 
spaces in towns and villages across Bohemia by the early decades of the 18th 
century. Many of these statues followed the representation of Nepomuk by Jan 
Brokoff that was erected on the Charles Bridge in Prague in 1683 (figure 16.21). 
According to Brokoff, his experience of working on the model of that statue 
prompted his conversion from Lutheranism to Catholicism.5? At approxi- 
mately the same time in Poland new emphasis was placed on St Stanislas and 
St Adalbert. In Greater Poland, for example, craftsmen refitted a medieval altarpiece 


52 Tomáš Maly, “Confessional Identity in Moravian Royal towns in the 16th and 17th 
Centuries,’ in Public Communication in European Reformation, pp. 323-334, here p. 328. 

53 Howard Louthan, “Breaking images and building bridges: the making of sacred space in 
early modern Bohemia,” in Sacred Space in Early Modern Europe, eds. Will Coster and 
Andrew Spicer (Cambridge, 2005), pp. 282-301. Howard Louthan, Converting Bohemia: 
Force and Persuasion in the Catholic Reformation (Cambridge, 2009). 
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FIGURE 16.20 Our Lady of the Snow (late 16th c.), Cracow, cathedral, Maciejowski chapel. 
PHOTO: GRAZYNA JURKOWLANIEC 


at the parish church in Kozmin by developing the theme of the Glory of the 
Virgin and prominently displaying figures of the kingdom’s patron saints on 
the structure (figure 16.22). Such developments reflected the emerging concep- 
tion of Poland as a purely Catholic state.54 


54  Jurkowlaniec, Epoka nowożytna wobec średniowiecza, pp. 223-227. 
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FIGURE 16.21 Matthias Rauchmüller (clay model, 1681), Jan Brokoff (wood model, 1682), and 
Wolfgang Jeroným Heroldt (cast, 1683), St John of Nepomuk, Prague, Charles 
Bridge. 
PHOTO: GRAZYNA JURKOWLANIEC 
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FIGURE 16.22 Altarpiece (c. 1635) containing a Gothic relief of the Death ofthe Virgin (c. 1520) 
flanked by the figures of St. Adalbert and St. Stanislas, Kozmin, parish church. 
PHOTO: GRAZYNA JURKOWLANIEC 


As discussed here in a variety of settings and contexts, examination of the 
place of visual imagery within texts, and of images and material objects within 
church buildings, offers a nuanced and complex account of the pace and char- 
acter of religious change in communities across Central Europe. Analysis of 
surviving printed images and forms of decoration in churches highlights the 
complex ways in which doctrine was represented visually and the degree of 
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negotiation that took place between the clergy and laity over worship environ- 
ments. Textual sources tend to over-emphasize the ideological concerns of the 
clergy and to underplay practical and mundane considerations in the decora- 
tion and furnishings of church buildings. Meanwhile it is very difficult to pro- 
vide clear evidence about what congregations thought of the changes made 
to churches and how these changes shaped, or responded to, expressions of 
popular piety. It is clear that ongoing research into church buildings across this 
region is needed to deepen our understanding of the varied and inter-related 
styles of decoration and uses of images by Catholics, Lutherans, Calvinists, and 
other religious communities in Central Europe. 
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CHAPTER 17 
Tolerance and Intolerance 
Laura Lisy-Wagner and Graeme Murdock 


Many societies across Central Europe had long experience before the Reforma- 
tion of religious divisions between Latin Christians, Orthodox Christians, Jews, 
Muslims, and pagans. During the late medieval and early modern periods 
Utraquist, Bohemian Brethren, Lutheran, Anabaptist, Calvinist, Antitrinitarian, 
and Greek Catholic communities added to the diverse character of religious 
life. Some in Central Europe have celebrated traditions of religious tolerance in 
the region. The ıgth-century anthem of Transylvania’s Saxons spoke of their 
“dear fatherland” as a “land of tolerance, a safe haven for every faith"! Some 
Polish historians have proudly observed that the Commonwealth was a “state 
without stakes” during the Reformation period, and emphasized how tolerant 
Poland was by comparison with Western European states.? While acknowl- 
edging the religious diversity of many societies across Central Europe, it is 
important to recognize that religious tolerance was not commonly regarded as 
a moral virtue during the early modern period. Indeed many commentators 
expressed deep anxiety about the spiritual, political, and social consequences 
likely to follow from permitting religious diversity to flourish. Writing towards 
the end of the 15th century the diplomat Jan Hasistejnsky of Lobkovic profoundly 
regretted the plurality of religions in his homeland. Lobkovic compared the 
religious syncretism he claimed to have witnessed in Albania with “the Czech 
lands, [where] unfortunately the custom is to believe, whoever wants to, as 
they want ..." For Lobkovic, as for many in early modern Central Europe, toler- 
ance was bearing or enduring difference rather than embracing it.? 

This chapter analyses how Central European states, churches, and com- 
munities responded to the challenge posed by religious diversity following 
the Reformation. Some churches gained formal rights of public worship, some 
religious groups were only granted liberty of conscience, while other dissidents 


1 The Prussian-born Leopold Max Moltke wrote the words of the 1846 “Siebenbürgenlied”- 
“Siebenbürgen, Land der Duldung, jedes Glaubens sichrer Hort, mögst du bis zu fernen 
Tagen, als ein Hort der Freiheit ragen, und als Wehr dem freien Wort!” 

2 Janusz Tazbir, A State without Stakes. Polish Religious Toleration in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries (New York, 1973). 

3 Ferdinand Strejéek, ed., Jana Hasistejnskeho z Lobkovic Putovani k Svatému Hrobu (Prague, 
1902), P. 27. 
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remained outside the law. However limited in scope, any accommodation of 
religious diversity was normally the result of hard-fought political compro- 
mises and of rather uneasy social acceptance of the presence of heretics when 
it proved impossible to eradicate them. Peaceful co-existence between reli- 
gious communities in Central Europe was in most cases not the result of gen- 
eral backing for any abstract ideas of religious liberty. Rather, strategies to 
accommodate or to repress dissidents and heretics were hesitantly developed 
within the context of widespread support for religious unity both for spiritual 
reasons and because uniformity of belief was assumed to be a cornerstone of 
political and social stability. 

Tolerance of religious diversity proved to be both fragile and reversible in 
Central Europe as across the Continent as a whole. It is now broadly accepted 
that there was no rise of toleration as a feature of European modernization. 
Writing about the history of religious tolerance has also shifted away from 
an earlier focus on the texts written by some advocates of religious liberty. 
Historians have instead paid greater attention to political processes of accom- 
modating rival religious groups, to the precise legal rights extended to religious 
minorities, and to the everyday social experience of living with neighbours 
who were also heretics. Tolerance and intolerance in Central Europe is consid- 
ered here through an examination of the strategies and policies adopted by 
state authorities and local communities to deal with the problem of religious 
diversity in a fluid and changing social and political environment.* 


The Politics of Tolerance and Intolerance 


The political and social structures of Central Europe's empires and monarchies 
were crucial in shaping responses to changing patterns of religious loyalties. 


4 For a range of views of the history of tolerance and intolerance across Europe see Joseph 
Lecler, Toleration and the Reformation (London, 1960). Henry Kamen, The Rise of Toleration 
(London, 1967). Herbert Butterfield, "Toleration in Early Modern Times,’ Journal of the History 
of Ideas 38 (1977), 573-584. Ole Peter Grell, Robert Scribner, eds., Tolerance and Intolerance 
in the European Reformation (Cambridge, 1996). John Laursen, Cary Nederman, Beyond the 
Persecuting Society: Religious Toleration Before the Enlightenment (Philadelphia, 1998). Perez 
Zagorin, How the Idea of Religious Toleration Came to the West (Princeton, 2003). Benjamin 
Kaplan, Divided by Faith. Religious Conflict and the Practice of Toleration in Early Modern 
Europe (Cambridge, MA, 2007). Stuart Schwartz, All can be saved: religious tolerance and sal- 
vation in the Iberian Atlantic world (New Haven, 2008). C. Scott Dixon, Dagmar Freist, and 
Mark Greengrass, eds., Living with Religious Diversity in Early Modern Europe (Farnham, 2009). 
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Relations between courts and nobles were particularly significant. Many mag- 
nates and gentry across the region abandoned the Catholic church of their 
monarchs during the ı6th century. Noble Protestantism reflected the personal 
spiritual commitments of individuals and families but also marked an asser- 
tion of aristocratic rights in the sphere of religion. The attempts of Catholic 
monarchs and the Catholic church to suppress heresy were frustrated by 
nobles who protected reform-minded preachers on their lands. However, state 
authorities were able to limit and slow the spread of support for reform. In 
Poland Sigismund 1 ordered that the death penalty be imposed against anyone 
found to be spreading heretical ideas in the face of growing support for Lutheran 
preachers in the towns of Royal Prussia. In 1525 the city authorities in Gdansk 
(Danzig) came under popular pressure to abolish celebrations of Mass. Sigismund 
responded quickly to this challenge to royal authority with an armed interven- 
tion to restore Catholic worship. Some of Gdansk’s leading Lutherans were 
executed and support for Lutheranism in Royal Prussia was driven under- 
ground for a generation. In neighbouring Ducal Prussia, Sigismund’s political 
calculations led to a very different outcome. Sigismund recognized Albrecht of 
Hohenzollern as duke of Prussia through the terms of the 1525 treaty of Cracow. 
On Albrecht’s return to Königsberg (now Kaliningrad) he publicly declared his 
conversion to the Lutheran cause, the lands of the Teutonic Order were secula- 
rised, and priests were ordered to implement Lutheran reforms.® 

The ability of the Habsburgs to enforce anti-heresy measures in the Austrian 
provinces or in Hungary was restricted by the court’s need for noble support in 
order to defend their territory against attacks by Ottoman forces.® Nevertheless, 
Austrian noble appeals for legal recognition of a Lutheran church were rejected 
by the Habsburg court. In 1554 Ferdinand 1 specifically prohibited the laity 
from receiving the chalice at Mass. In Bohemia, monarchs had promised since 
1485 to maintain the freedoms of both the Catholic and Utraquist churches, 
while the Bohemian Brethren were denied any legal protection. After the advent 
of Luther’s reform movement and the rise of Anabaptism, some Bohemian and 
Moravian nobles asserted their sense of autonomy over religious life on their 
lands by offering protection to Lutheran, Anabaptist, and Brethren preachers. 
When Ferdinand tried to revive the Catholic cause in Bohemia, he provoked a 


5 Michael Müller, “Late Reformation and Protestant confessionalization in the major towns of 
Royal Prussia,” in The Reformation in Eastern and Central Europe, ed. Karin Maag (Aldershot, 
1997), pp. 192-210. Janusz Tazbir, “Poland, in The Reformation in National Context, eds. Robert 
Scribner, Roy Porter, and Mikuláš Teich (Cambridge, 1994), pp. 168-180. 

6 For analysis of Habsburg policies towards the Reformation see RJ.W. Evans, The Making of 
the Habsburg Monarchy, 1550-1700 (Oxford, 1979). 
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noble rebellion in 1547.7 In 1555 the Augsburg settlement of religious rights 
aimed to restore peace and political stability in the Empire. This settlement 
conceded that territorial princes had the right to reform religion (“ius refor- 
mandi") within the boundaries of their states. Rulers could choose whether to 
impose the Roman church or the Lutheran church on their subjects. The 1555 
settlement also required the two churches to share space in imperial cities 
where both Catholicism and Lutheranism had been present before 1555. The 
Augsburg settlement implied that the Habsburgs had the right to decide the 
practice of religion within their own territories. However, nobles in Bohemia 
and Moravia continued to exercise the right to reform religion on their estates 
and appointed favoured preachers to local churches. In 1556 Lutheran nobles 
in Austria submitted a formal appeal for their right to reform religion on their 
lands under the terms of the Augsburg settlement, but this was rejected by 
Ferdinand. 

In Transylvania, the Catholic rulers of the fledgling principality proved inca- 
pable of preventing growing numbers of nobles and urban magistrates from 
embracing different strands of religious reform. From the 1540s the court and 
diet managed a process of extending legal rights to a number of churches in 
an effort to preserve domestic political stability. By 1557 the diet had endorsed 
the autonomy of a Lutheran church in Transylvania’s German-speaking towns 
and permitted freedom of worship for Lutherans. In 1558 the diet issued an 
order strictly prohibiting the practice of Reformed religion. However, by 1564 a 
Reformed church for Hungarian-speakers was also given legal rights in order, 
as the diet put it, to promote “the peace of the realm"? In 1566 the diet issued a 


7 František Kavka, “Bohemia,” in The Reformation in National Context, pp. 131-154. Frederick 
Heymann, “The Hussite-Utraquist Church in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries,” Archiv fiir 
Reformationsgeschichte 52 (1961), 1-26. Winfried Eberhard, “Bohemia, Moravia and Austria,’ 
in The Early Reformation in Europe, ed. Andrew Pettegree (Cambridge, 1992), pp. 23-48. 

8 For proceedings of the Transylvanian diet see Sándor Szilagyi, ed., Monumenta Comitialia 
Regni Transylvaniae. Erdélyi Országgyülési Emlékek. Magyar Törtenelmi Emlékek Harmadik 
Osztály, 21 vols. (Budapest, 1875-98), vol. 2 (1877), pp. 78, 93, 231-232. Ludwig Binder, Grundlagen 
und Formen der Toleranz in Siebenbürgen bis zur Mitte des 17. Jahrhunderts (Cologne-Vienna, 
1976). Márta Fata, Ungarn, das Reich, der Stephanskrone, im Zeitalter der Reformation und 
Konfessionalisierung. Multiethnizität, Land und Konfession 1500 bis 1700. (Katholisches Leben 
und Kirchenreform im Zeitalter der Glaubensspaltung 60) (Münster, 2000). Graeme Murdock, 
"Transylvanian tolerance? Religious accommodation on the frontier of Christian Europe, in 
Religious conflict and accommodation in the early modern world, eds. William Phillips and 
Marguerite Ragnow (Minneapolis, 2011), pp. 101-126. Mihály Balázs, "Tolerant country- mis- 
understood laws. Interpreting sixteenth-century Transylvanian legislation concerning reli- 
gion,’ Hungarian Historical Review 2 (2013), 85-108. 
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ban against idolatrous forms of worship and ordered that Catholic priests should 
be expelled from the country. Meeting at Turda (Torda) in January 1568, the 
diet then decided that “ministers should everywhere preach and proclaim the 
Gospel according to their understanding of it, and if their community is will- 
ing to accept this, good, if not however, no one should be compelled by force if 
their spirit is not at peace, but a minister retained whose teaching is pleasing 
to the community.” The language of this resolution might give the impression 
that the diet backed a broad religious tolerance in Transylvania. However, the 
intended effect of this law was to give legal rights to Antitrinitarian preachers, 
while Catholic clergy who were not deemed to “preach and proclaim the Gospel” 
continued to be excluded.? In 1572 prince Istvan Bathory encouraged the diet 
to prohibit any further doctrinal innovation among the principality’s churches. 
This order responded to emerging divisions among Antitrinitarian clergy about 
whether Christ should be adored as God. The diet warned about “new heresies” 
and support for non-adorantist Antitrinitarianism was prohibited? In 1595 
the Catholic church was granted the formal rights of a “received religion” 
alongside the Lutheran, Reformed, and Antitrinitarian (or Unitarian) churches. 
However, attempts to bring Jesuits into the principality or to re-establish a 
Catholic bishop in Transylvania were opposed by the diet.” 

Reform also spread to southern counties of Hungary under Ottoman con- 
trol. Different Christian communities received permission from the Ottoman 
authorities to hold public services. At the same time, Christians were subjected 
to restrictions including a ban on making any repairs to church buildings. 
Accommodation of religious diversity across the Ottoman Empire seems to fit 
with Michael Walzer’s suggestion that “settled imperial rule is often tolerant- 
tolerant precisely because it is everywhere autocratic (not bound by the inter- 
ests or prejudices of any of the conquered groups, equally distant from all of 
them)”. Ottoman imperial rule had long enforced Islam as the state religion 
but permitted religious diversity among subject communities. The millet sys- 
tem offered a degree of legal autonomy to religious minorities and rights 
of worship to Greek Orthodox, Armenian, and Jewish communities. These 
minorities gained collective rights in exchange for special taxes. Non-Muslims 


9 Erdélyi Országgyűlési Emlékek, vol. 2 (1877), pp. 302-303, 343. 

10 Erdélyi Országgyűlési Emlékek, vol. 2 (1877), pp. 374, 528 and vol.3 (1877), pp. 122, 125, 142. 
Róbert Dán and Antal Pirnát, eds., Antitrinitarianism in the second half of the sixteenth 
century (Budapest, 1982). Mihály Balázs and Gizella Keserü, eds., György Enyedi and Central 
European Unitarianism in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (Budapest, 2000). 

ii Erdélyi Országgyűlési Emlékek, vol.3 (1877), p. 472. 

12 Michael Walzer, On Toleration (New Haven, 1997), p. 15. 
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were subjected to formal constraints that confirmed their second class status 
within the state. People were not allowed to marry outside their religious com- 
munity, and the law demanded the death penalty for any converts from Islam.!? 

During the second half of the 16th century supporters of reform gained in 
numbers and in confidence in Bohemia, Austria, Poland, and Hungary. Protestant 
aristocrats in Bohemia unsuccessfully pressed Maximilian 11 to concede for- 
mal freedoms of worship according to a common Confessio Bohemica negoti- 
ated between Lutheran, Utraquist, and Bohemian Brethren clergy in 1575.14 In 
Poland, Protestant nobles had appealed to Sigismund August in 1555 to call a 
national synod and to consider introducing church reforms. Lutheranism 
revived in Royal Prussia during the 1550s, and the region’s towns gained a royal 
privilege in 1557 to have communion distributed to the laity in both kinds. 
When nobles met in 1573 to elect a new king for the Polish-Lithuanian 
Commonwealth, Protestants insisted that candidates must agree to the terms 
of the Warsaw Confederation. According to that agreement, nobles had prom- 
ised each other that; “we, who differ with regard to religion (“dissidentes de 
religione"), promise each other to maintain peace among ourselves despite dif- 
ferences in faith [and] churches, and [we promise] not to spill blood, nor 
employ punishment, such as confiscation of property, imprisonment or exile, 
and [we promise] not to aid any power or office to do so”. This statement 
implied that noble religious liberty would not be hindered either by other 
nobles or by the crown. This charter was subsequently incorporated into the 
conditions of election of the new king, leaving nobles to impose their personal 
religious preferences on their towns and peasantry.!5 

By the 1570s a majority of noble families in Austria supported the Lutheran 
cause. Lutheran nobles in both Upper Austria and Lower Austria extracted 
promises from Maximilian about their religious rights. In return for supporting 
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the imposition of new taxes, in 1568 nobles in Upper and Lower Austria were 
granted a “Religious Concession” (Religionskonzession) permitting them to hold 
Lutheran church services “in all their castles, houses, and possessions (except 
the princely towns and markets) for themselves, their families and their depen- 
dants; in the country however also in their churches for their subjects"!6 In 
1572 Inner Austrian nobles gained similar rights of freedom of conscience for 
themselves and the right to reform religion on their lands by the terms of 
the Pacification of Graz (Religionspacifikation). During the latter decades 
of the century the Habsburg court took only limited action to try to undermine 
the rights conceded to nobles. However, determined measures were soon taken 
against Lutheran churches and clergy in towns, and Archduke Ferdinand for 
example ordered the expulsion of Lutheran ministers and teachers from Graz 
and Ljubljana (Laibach).!” 

By the beginning of the 17th century the political power of the nobility 
remained vital to maintaining the legal rights of Protestant churches across the 
Habsburg monarchy. The conflict between Rudolf and his brother Matthias was 
used by Protestant nobles to try to secure further concessions. Matthias granted 
formal rights to the Reformed and Lutheran churches in Habsburg Hungary 
through the terms of the 1606 Vienna peace. The liberty of conscience granted 
to Hungarian nobles, towns, and military garrisons, was confirmed at the 1608 
diet. Nobles in Austria also negotiated with Matthias for confirmation of their 
religious rights, while in July 1609 the Bohemian Estates extracted a “Letter of 
Majesty” from Rudolf in return for their support. Rudolf permitted the Estates 
the right to worship according to the 1575 Confessio Bohemica, and in 1611 Matthias 
confirmed this agreement in return for his election as Bohemia’s king.!? 

These arrangements were soon overturned following the involvement 
of nobles from Bohemia, Moravia, and Upper Austria in a revolt against 
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Ferdinand 11. This revolt was sparked by a dispute over the legitimacy of two 
Protestant sites for worship in Bohemia. In 1619 the Bohemian Estates moved 
to depose Ferdinand and in his place elected the Calvinist prince Frederick v 
of the Palatinate. After the collapse of Frederick's regime in Bohemia and 
defeat of the rebellion across the Habsburg monarchy, Ferdinand moved 
swiftly to crush noble Protestantism. From the perspective of the court, 
Protestant aristocrats had forfeited their religious rights by taking part in a 
revolt against their lawful monarch. The lands of nobles involved in the rebel- 
lion were confiscated and churches quickly transferred to Catholic control. In 
1621 receiving communion in both kinds was prohibited in Bohemia. In 1624 
the Catholic church was declared the only legal Christian religion in Bohemia 
and all non-Catholic clergy were expelled from the country. Bohemia’s 1627 
“Renewed Constitution” ordered all non-Catholics to convert or go into exile 
within six months. In 1628 the same constitution was applied to Moravia. In 
1628 all Lutheran nobles in Inner Austria were given six months to convert or to 
leave the country. Lutheran nobles in Lower Austria who had come to terms 
with Ferdinand in 1620 retained their lands. However, all Lutheran preachers 
were expelled from Lower Austria in 1627 leaving no ordained clergy to conduct 
services even in noble chapels. A ban on reading non-Catholic books was also 
issued by the authorities in an effort to curtail access to heretical ideas.!? 
During the 1620s Ferdinand 11 took advantage of Habsburg military superi- 
ority to undermine the position of non-Catholics elsewhere in the Empire. 
In 1628 the emperor formally transferred control of the Upper Palatinate to 
the Bavarian Wittelsbachs. Maximilian immediately invoked his right under the 
Augsburg settlement to reform the religion of his new Calvinist subjects. 
The entire population was ordered to convert to Catholicism within six months 
or leave the territory. In 1629 Ferdinand 11 issued the Edict of Restitution to 
recover Catholic ecclesiastical lands that had been occupied by Protestants 
after 1552.20 Ferdinand 111 was forced to make some concessions to Protestants 
across the Empire through the terms of the 1648 peace treaties. The peace of 
Osnabriick recognized the rights of Catholic, Lutheran, and also Reformed rulers 
in the Empire to decide the practice of religion in their territories. However, 
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after 1648 if territorial princes in the Empire converted, they could not subse- 
quently impose a change of religion upon their subjects. Churches were 
granted perpetual rights to control all buildings that they had held in January 
1624. The treaty also allowed Lutheran or Calvinist subjects of a Catholic prince 
to maintain either private or public exercise of their religion if they could 
prove that they had conducted similar devotions or services in 1624. 

The Peace of Westphalia did not alter the exclusive legal rights of the Catholic 
church in the lands of the Bohemian crown or in the Austrian provinces. The 
Habsburg court continued to collaborate with Catholic clergy and officials to 
improve the provision of clergy and established new academies and schools to 
instil Catholic doctrine and piety among the population. Commissions were 
established in Austria to investigate those suspected of crypto-Protestantism. 
Commissioners demanded that people subscribe to oaths of allegiance to the 
Catholic church, and troops were quartered on those who refused to cooper- 
ate. These commissions pushed some of those determined to stick to their 
faith into exile in Hungary or in Lutheran states of the Empire. While others 
remained in their homes and offered varying degrees of public compliance 
with the demands of the Catholic authorities, more isolated rural communi- 
ties were able to maintain their religion through underground meetings and 
also sustained a vibrant culture of reading Lutheran books. “Reformation com- 
missions” were also established in Bohemia to monitor how well regulations 
against Protestants were being implemented. Those who offered resistance to 
the Catholic authorities were encouraged to convert by the threat of having 
troops quartered in their homes.?! In 1651 a Catholic commission suggested 
with apparent confidence that the last heretic had disappeared from Bohemia. 
However, justifiable concern about residual support for Protestantism remained, 
and new anti-heresy edicts were issued by Charles v1 during the 1720s. The 
extent of the transformation of Bohemia's religious culture was broadly con- 
firmed after Joseph 11's 1781 edict of toleration when fewer than one in thirty of 
the population took the opportunity to join either the Reformed or Lutheran 
churches.?? 

In Poland many magnates and nobles were won back to the Catholic cause 
from the late ı6th century by the spiritual appeal of mission efforts as well as 
by the considerable attraction of conformity with the religion of rulers who 
increasingly excluded Protestants from preferment and offices. Protestant 
churches were reliant for survival on the support of the dwindling numbers of 
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sympathetic nobles, while Jewish and Eastern Orthodox communities were 
dependent on informal local arrangements. The terms of the 1573 Warsaw 
Confederation had offered few specific legal guarantees to any minority groups. 
Nobles who differed over religion (“dissidentes de religione”) had simply prom- 
ised to maintain peace with one another. These terms were altered during 
the 1630s and 1640s to state that Catholics guaranteed peace to “dissidents in 
Christian religion’, provided that the rights of the Catholic church were not 
thereby violated. This change in wording to protect “dissidents in Christian 
religion” was aimed at Antitrinitarians, whose status as Christians was ques- 
tioned. In 1655 the results of devastating invasions of Poland were seen by John 11 
Casimir as divine punishment for tolerating Antitrinitarians. In 1658 the diet 
ordered the expulsion of Antitrinitarians from Poland, while Lutheran worship 
in Royal Prussia was safeguarded by the terms of the 1660 treaty of Oliwa 
(Oliva). Catholic dominance of political life in Poland was confirmed in 1668 
when conversion from Catholicism was declared a crime punishable by ban- 
ishment, and in 1673 when all non-Catholics were excluded from the ranks of 
the gentry. Further laws passed in the 1710s and 1730s restricted any renovation 
of non-Catholic churches and excluded religious dissidents from state offices.? 

Hungary’s Lutheran and Reformed churches had gained formal legal recog- 
nition in 1608. However, Protestant rights of access to a site for public worship 
were disputed and noble converts transferred churches to the control of 
Catholic priests. The Lutheran and Reformed churches successfully appealed 
to the 1647 diet to recover around go buildings. This decision did not prevent 
Catholic landowners from thereafter expelling more Protestant clergy from 
churches on their estates.?^ Protestant ministers and teachers were also tar- 
geted by the Catholic authorities. In 1674 a special tribunal charged 735 Lutheran 
and Reformed clergy and teachers with treason. Many ministers fled to avoid 
the tribunal, and those who appeared before the court were sentenced to 
death. Some clergy accepted the chance to evade punishment by converting to 
the Catholic church, going into exile, or renouncing their ministry. Others were 
tortured, and one group was sent on a forced march to serve in the galleys of 
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the Spanish fleet at Naples.?? Leopold 1 introduced restrictive laws curtailing 
Protestant rights during the 1680s, and these laws were confirmed by Charles v1 
in March 1731. Protestants were only allowed the public practice of their reli- 
gion in two churches in each county, while Protestants were otherwise only 
granted the right of private profession of their faith in their homes. Protestant 
families could pray and sing and read religious books, so long as it was not in 
the presence of their neighbours or of any foreigners. Conversion to any of the 
Protestant churches was forbidden, Protestants had to observe Catholic holi- 
days, and office-holders had to take oaths of loyalty to the Catholic church.?® 

In Transylvania all princes elected during the 17th century promised to uphold 
the rights of the principality’s four “received religions”. The rights of these four 
churches and also the privileges granted by princes to the Orthodox church 
were confirmed in a 1653 codification of Transylvanian law. Transylvania's frag- 
mented religious demography and vulnerable international position help to 
explain why a political consensus persisted about the importance of maintain- 
ing the existing settlement of religious rights. It was also significant that, unlike 
elsewhere in Central Europe, religious rights in Transylvania were not so much 
extracted from monarchs but were rather the product of bargaining between 
the nobles and urban magistrates of the principality. However, the election of 
a series of Calvinist princes during the 17th century fostered a dominant Reformed 
culture in the principality. Reformed superintendents and chaplains were 
prominent at court and the Reformed church received princely support to 
develop centres of education. Princes also aided the Reformed church in dis- 
putes over access to church buildings and backed mission efforts to promote 
reform among Romanian-speakers. After Transylvania was brought under 
Habsburg control in 1691 the rights of the four “received religions” remained 
in place, but Catholic interests were thereafter steadily promoted by the 
Habsburg court.?7 
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How did state and local authorities deal with the practical consequences of the 
political compromises on religious rights that have been outlined above? The 
texts of edicts granting rights to rival churches reflected widespread social con- 
cern about the potential for disruption and violence in communities divided 
by religion. Laws that permitted some religious diversity anxiously stressed the 
need for clergy and religious communities to maintain peaceful relations with 
one another. In Transylvania the diet ordered ministers not to insult each other 
and threatened punishment against anyone who disrupted lawful church ser- 
vices. In Bohemia the 1609 Letter of Majesty forbade any attempts at “convert- 
ing people, either by force or persuasion, to a religion other than the one they 
profess”, and demanded that the different religious communities should “not 
worry one another, but keep good friends with one another, nor shall one party 
vituperate the other”.28 

One key challenge to social peace in regimes that permitted religious diver- 
sity was management of rights of public worship and resolving competing 
claims for control over church buildings. In 1564 the Transylvanian diet sug- 
gested that rival communities could worship on alternate Sundays or that one 
group wait in the church-yard for their turn to use the church while their 
neighbours held their service. Some such arrangements proved more stable 
than might be expected, and in one town Calvinists and Catholics shared use 
of a church until the 1610s.29 However, in 1581 the Transylvanian diet recog- 
nized the right of local majorities (“maior pars") within communities normally 
to gain exclusive rights to hold services in the parish church. Local minorities 
retained rights of conscience and, if the religious demography of a parish 
changed, churches could be transferred for use by a new majority community.30 
By stressing the significance of majority opinion in deciding rights of public 
worship, the diet did not intend to undermine the social authority of nobles 
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as church patrons. Rather, Protestants in the diet hoped to protect non-Catholic 
congregations from losing rights of public worship should the local noble fam- 
ily convert to Catholicism. In 1581 the diet allowed Catholic priests to return to 
Transylvania but only to move to parishes where they enjoyed the support of 
the majority of the local community. When some churches were transferred to 
the control of Catholic priests, the diet assumed that local people must have 
been forced to convert to create Catholic majorities. In such circumstances 
bi-confessional commissions were set up to find out which church really held 
the support of local people.?! 

In many parts of Central Europe religious dissidents and minorities were 
granted rights of conscience but not rights of public worship. Indeed state and 
local authorities often employed a range of strategies to render heretics as 
invisible and inaudible as possible. In 1578 Rudolf prohibited the very substan- 
tial numbers of Lutheran residents in Vienna from holding any public services 
in the city. Lutherans could continue to live in Vienna but those who wished to 
attend church services had to travel on Sundays into the surrounding country- 
side to worship at Inzersdorf and Hernals on the lands of sympathetic nobles.3? 
The Jewish community in Prague retained rights of residence and worship 
after the 1627 "Renewed Constitution" had excluded all other non-Catholics 
from Bohemia. However, Jewish families had to live and practise their religion 
inside the Prague ghetto and were not allowed to leave the ghetto on Sundays 
or on Catholic feast days. Even so, relations between Catholics and Jews in 
Prague were marked by spasms of anti-Jewish violence. Anti-Jewish hostility 
increased in Prague after the segregation of the two communities broke down 
following a 1689 fire when Jews were forced to seek temporary homes in 
Catholic neighbourhoods.?? In 1781 Joseph 11's “patent of toleration” granted 
Lutheran, Calvinist, and Orthodox communities limited rights of public wor- 
ship in the Habsburg monarchy. Permission was granted for a site of public 
worship only where there were at least one hundred dissident families in 
an area. However, any new church buildings had to remain as unobtrusive as 
possible. The law required that dissident churches were not allowed to have 
entrances directly onto public streets, nor any church-towers, nor to sound any 
bells to call the faithful to worship. A further edict relaxed the requirement for 
Jews in Vienna to stay off the streets on Sunday mornings but permission was 
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only given for a synagogue to be built in the city’s hinterland rather than in 
Vienna itself.3* 

Catholic rulers, supported by co-religionist nobles, clergy hierarchies, and 
religious orders, frequently pursued strategies not only to silence but also to 
expel heretics from their lands. From the point of view of monarchs, granting 
heretical subjects the legal right to emigrate was in itself a tolerant concession. 
The 1555 Augsburg settlement had offered those who did not wish to conform 
to the religion of their prince the right to emigrate (“ius emigrandi’). Maximilian 
of Bavaria applied this law after gaining control of the Upper Palatinate, offer- 
ing the population six months to convert to Catholicism or the opportunity to 
emigrate. Around half of all nobles and many people from Amberg and other 
towns chose to go into exile.?5 After the imposition of the 1627 “Renewed Con- 
stitution” around a quarter of the nobility and urban population of Bohemia 
left the country rather than convert to Catholicism. Austria’s re-Catholicization 
pushed perhaps as many as 100,000 Protestants to leave their homes across the 
17th century.36 Some religious communities were ordered to emigrate follow- 
ing political shocks, invasions, or other specific events. In 1548 the Bohemian 
Brethren were expelled following an anti-Habsburg rising, many finding refuge 
on the lands of sympathetic nobles in Poland. Following the Swedish invasion 
of Poland, in July 1658 the diet gave Poland’s Antitrinitarians two years to con- 
vert to Catholicism or to go into exile. Leopold blamed his wife’s miscarriage 
and a fire in the imperial palace on the 3,000 to 4,000 strong Jewish community 
of Vienna. In 1669 and 1670 Jews were ordered to leave Vienna, and in April 1671 
Leopold ordered all Jews to leave Lower Austria.?” 

Similar strategies of forced migration were pursued by governments against 
dissidents during the 18th century. Small communities of Bohemian Brethren 
had survived underground in eastern Moravia. One group went into exile in 
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1722 to be able to worship freely at Herrnhut in Lusatia. This Moravian church 
later inspired a remarkable missionary movement in North America, the 
Caribbean, and Africa.3® During the 1730s anxiety about underground Protestant 
communities in Austria led to investigations of heretics and around 800 people 
were expelled to Transylvania. Between the 1750s and 1770s “Houses of Correction" 
in Styria and Upper Austria imprisoned suspected Lutherans at their own 
expense while they were instructed in Catholic doctrine. Over 3,000 people 
who refused to convert or whose promises of conversion were not believed 
were subsequently deported to southern Hungary and Transylvania. Protestant 
children under sixteen were kept in orphanages or as servants in Catholic 
households until they came of age when they could convert to Catholicism or 
choose to follow their parents into eastern exile.?? In 1731 Lutheran farmers in 
Salzburg appealed to their prince-archbishop to be allowed either to have their 
own ministers or to emigrate. In response Leopold Anton von Firmian had an 
order read in all churches of his decision to "extirpate and uproot these unruly, 
seditious, and rebellious folk utterly”. By declaring his subjects to be rebels, the 
prince-archbishop denied Salzburg’s Lutherans the right granted to religious 
dissidents according to the terms of the Peace of Westphalia to have three 
years to sell their property at reasonable prices before going into exile. Around 
20,000 Lutherans were given days to leave the archbishopric, some heading for 
Hungary while the majority moved to Ducal Prussia.^? In late 1744 the Jewish 
community of Prague was the target of a communal riot in the aftermath of 
the Prussian army’s occupation of the city. Maria Theresa blamed the Jewish 
community for alleged collaboration with the Prussians and ordered that “no 
more will Jews be tolerated”. Jews were given a month to leave Prague and six 
months to leave Habsburg territory. 

On occasion Catholic rulers had to consider the potential diplomatic costs 
of their efforts to promote domestic religious uniformity. Central Europe’s 
Protestants advertised their suffering and sought external intervention to pro- 
tect them from further persecution. When Hungarian Protestant ministers and 
teachers were sent on a forced march to Naples in 1676 it upset relations 
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between the Habsburgs and their Dutch allies. Calvinist opinion in the Dutch 
Republic was roused to demand action to save the Hungarian ministers and a 
Dutch fleet intervened to rescue the ministers from the Spanish galleys.*? 
Western Protestant powers also spread stories about their persecuted brethren 
in Central Europe for diplomatic advantage, as happened following the execu- 
tion of Lutheran magistrates of Torun (Thorn) in 1724, and again in the 1740s 
when Frederick 11 posed as a liberator of Silesia’s Protestants.43 However, 
Protestant monarchs who loudly complained about Catholic intolerance or 
who assisted refugees were not themselves advocates of religious liberty. When 
Frederick William, elector of Brandenburg, issued the edict of Potsdam in 
October 1685 permitting French Calvinists to find refuge in his lands, the edict 
also made clear that French Catholics were not welcome to join them.** 
Economic considerations also played some role in influencing decisions to 
permit religious diversity. Moravia had been devastated in the late 15th century 
by wars between Bohemia and Hungary. During the 16th century Moravian 
landowners opened their estates to settlement not only to Lutherans and 
Bohemian Brethren but also to Anabaptists. Many of these Anabaptists were 
skilled artisans and professionals, employed in a variety of trades from 
ceramics and knife-making to architecture and medicine. Representatives of 
the Moravian Estates at a 1563 diet in Olomouc advocated tolerance of the 
Anabaptists on economic grounds, affirming them as able craftsmen who 
would fill a void in the Moravian economy and greatly improve their new 
homeland.* From 1570 the Moravian diet began levying regular taxes on 
Anabaptist communities, making a remarkable concession to Anabaptist paci- 
fism that the taxes collected from them would only be used for peaceful pur- 
poses and not to fund campaigns against the Ottomans. Economic motives 
continued to influence the willingness of monarchs to offer migrant religious 
communities the right to settle in their territories. Such thinking is apparent in 
Gabor Bethlen’s support for Anabaptist and Jewish communities to settle in 
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Transylvania during the 1620s, and in Frederick William 1’s 1732 invitation to 
exiled Lutherans from Salzburg to repopulate lands in Prussia devastated by 
a plague. 

Towards the end of the 18th century some rulers concluded that state inter- 
ests were better served by regulating the position of religious minorities rather 
than by continuing to pursue strategies of social marginalization and expul- 
sion. Although policies of persecution had been relatively successful in curb- 
ing the numbers of dissidents, they had also proven counter-productive in 
bolstering the identity of the most committed of the remaining heretics. A 1788 
edict issued by Frederick William 11 of Prussia affirmed the rights of Lutheran, 
Calvinist, and Catholic churches in his lands. Other “tolerated” sects were 
offered state recognition including Jews, Mennonites, and Bohemian Brethren, 
as long as they agreed not to attempt to convert people to their faith.^9 A series 
of edicts between 1781 and 1783 offered some rights to the resident Jewish pop- 
ulation across the Habsburg monarchy in the hope that they would become 
“more useful” to the state. When in 1781 Joseph 11 issued the “patent of tolera- 
tion” in his Austrian, Bohemian, and Hungarian lands, the edict proclaimed 
that the emperor was convinced of “the great benefit accruing to religion and 
to the state from a true Christian tolerance”. Lutheran, Calvinist, and Orthodox 
believers were offered freedom of conscience and rights of private religious 
practice, although as we have seen restrictions remained in place about the 
numbers and character of sites of dissident public worship. Joseph also 
expressed the hope that this new religious policy would create conditions in 
which Catholic clergy would be more effective at converting heretics. Rules 
about the religious instruction of children of mixed marriages allowed 
Protestant fathers to bring up boys in their own faith while girls had to retain 
the Catholic faith of their mothers. However, all children with Catholic fathers 
were to remain Catholic as a “prerogative of the ruling religion”. The terms of 
Joseph’s “patent of toleration” thus confirm that at the end of our period a 
political and legal culture favouring a dominant religion and offering only lim- 
ited rights to dissenters remained very much intact.* 
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Tolerant and Intolerant Societies 


Religious pluralism in Central European societies was not built upon support 
for principles of religious tolerance. However, a few voices were raised in favour 
of ideals of religious liberty. Calls for greater tolerance often came from those 
who were persecuted on account of their faith. Perhaps the most notable advo- 
cate of ideals of tolerance was John Comenius (Jan Amos Komensky), the super- 
intendent of the Brethren in Moravia who lived in exile from the 1620s. In 1623 
Comenius completed The Labyrinth of the World and the Paradise of the Heart 
to encourage his persecuted community with a vision of true Christianity as he 
saw it. Comenius wrote of Christianity as a great church building in which 
quarrelling sects occupied different chapels. Comenius depicted true Chris- 
tians as those who avoided all strife and “walked silently, as if in deep thought, 
looking often to heaven and conducted themselves kindly toward all” even 
though “the others laughed at them, jeered and whistled at them, ... and cursed 
them”. Comenius looked forward to the imminent triumph of this true 
Christianity and argued firmly against all forms of religious coercion. Comenius 
wondered; “why has it come about that we cannot suffer people of a different 
religion from our own? God himself is either appeased or offended by our 
choice of religion. He silently uplifts those who appease him and treats them 
kindly, and he patiently tolerates those who offend him. In other words, although 
he has a stock of thunderbolts he does not launch them (if he considers that a 
good way to prove his glory) whereas we who have none never stop thundering”.*8 

Far more influential than the appeals of exiles and persecuted minorities in 
favour of religious liberty were the siren warnings issued by clergy about the 
profound dangers of permitting heresy to flourish. Churches across the region 
advised their adherents to protect themselves by limiting contact with heretics 
and certainly by avoiding heretical church services. The 1562 Confessio Catholica 
of the Hungarian Reformed church demanded that the faithful should not 
“pray and sing in the same assembly and church as Mass-manufacturing scoff- 
ers” since “the light and righteousness of God’s church has nothing in common 
with Belial, darkness, and idols.” The Confessio Catholica advised that just “as 
the asp tucks in its ears so as not to hear the voice of enchantment, so the elect 
must not listen to the blasphemy of the Mass-manufacturers.’49 Reformed and 
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other clergy taught their congregations through preaching and catechizing to 
recognize differences between true and false beliefs and to resist social integra- 
tion, including inter-marriage, with those outside the community of faith.5° 

A similar approach in favour of strict social separation shaped attitudes 
towards non-Christians. The Utraquist pastor, Bartoloméj Dvorsky, linked the 
dangers posed by Islam, Arianism, and Lutheranism, and during the 1540s 
looked forward to the impending demise of all three heresies.?! In his 1614 
Antialkorán, Václav Budovec of Budov depicted Muhammad as a wolf in 
sheep's clothing because of similarities between the Qur'an and the Bible. 
Budovec's volume was devoted to clarifying the differences between Islam 
and Christianity so that his readers would not be confused.5* However, the 
stridency of anti-Islamic polemic was not always matched by individual expe- 
riences of Muslim culture. Ogier Ghislein de Busbecq, a mid-ı6th century 
Habsburg ambassador to the Ottomans, was impressed by the organization 
and conduct of the Ottoman army, the efficiency of Ottoman administration, 
and the general cleanliness and sobriety of the people of Istanbul. Budovec 
also commented that anyone who observed Ottoman customs, including "their 
almsgiving, their dedication of hospitals, their fasting, [and] their modera- 
tion ... would say that they are angels and not humans"? Even Leopold's court 
preacher, Abraham a Sancta Clara, who called the Ottomans “a replica of the 
Antichrist”, and “a tyrannical monster”, created a plaque for his cloister in 
Vienna that depicted two soldiers, one Christian and one Muslim, drinking 
coffee together.5^ 

Churches across the region stressed that it was a key responsibility of civil 
magistrates to take action against heretics of all kinds. The 1562 Confessio 
Catholica demanded that if heretics; “will not cease from infecting the Church 
with the contagion and poison of their heresy, let the assistance of the civil 
authority be invoked against them and let them be killed with the sword of the 
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magistrate"55 However, on occasion ordinary people, with students and young 
men often prominent, took matters into their own hands. As Reformed religion 
spread to Transylvania there were outbreaks of popular iconoclasm and vio- 
lent attacks against Catholic priests. Protestant church buildings also provided 
a target for Catholic anger about the dangers of heresy. The Reformed church 
in Cracow was attacked by Catholic students in 1574, and the Lutheran and 
Antitrinitarian churches in Cracow were demolished during riots in 1591. 
Religious services and processions that claimed temporary control of public 
space could provide the sparks for popular conflicts in divided communities. 
At Cracow in 1578 a Calvinist funeral procession was attacked by students, with 
the corpse dragged through the streets. Clergy provided another focus for pop- 
ular religious violence. In 1623 Josaphat Kuntsevich, the Greek Catholic arch- 
bishop of Polatsk was murdered by an Orthodox crowd in Vitebsk who dragged 
the archbishop’s corpse through the streets before depositing the body in the 
Daugava river. Hundreds of Greek Catholic clergy were later killed during the 
1648 Cossack uprising.5® Material objects associated with one religious group 
could also provoke violence. In 1638 two Antitrinitarian school boys attacked a 
Catholic wayside cross near the town of Raköw. This incident was used as a 
pretext to suppress the Raköw Antitrinitarian community and to close their 
church and school.?” In 1724 students at the Jesuit college in Torun in Royal 
Prussia accused Lutheran students of showing disrespect to a statue of Mary 
during a Catholic procession. A confrontation between the two sides escalated 
when Lutherans attacked and damaged the Jesuit college. The royal authorities 
blamed Lutheran magistrates for failing to prevent the violence. Torun’s mayor 
and leading Lutheran magistrates were executed, and the town’s last Lutheran 
church was subsequently closed.58 

Clerical polemic against rival churches and social anxiety about the dangers 
of heresy ensured that there was an ongoing potential for outbreaks of com- 
munal violence. However, in some parts of Central Europe relatively stable social 
relations emerged and persisted in multi-confessional communities. Among 
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the nobility, a mindset that Josef Välka has described as “supra-confessional 
Christianity” responded to the need to cope with religious divisions within 
families. It proved possible for divided communities to find peaceful ways of 
coping with the practical challenges posed by religious diversity. The history of 
everyday relations between ordinary people of different faiths across Central 
Europe is difficult to recover. Comments by travellers provide some glimpses 
into the local customs of divided societies. Fynes Moryson offers us with an 
English perspective on the “great confusion of religion” in Bohemia during the 
1590s. Moryson noted that religious diversity extended into “most of the private 
families, among those who lived at one table, and rested in one bed together. For 
I have often seen servants wait upon their masters to the church door, and there 
leave them to go to another church”5? While our understanding of popular reli- 
gious pluralism remains incomplete, it is clear that in some areas there was 
nothing remarkable or noteworthy about neighbours passing each other on 
Sunday mornings on their way to different churches without any obvious signs 
of mutual hostility. 

Insome contexts the relative stability of Central Europe's multi-confessional 
societies proved easierto maintain because religious divisions reinforced exist- 
ing differences between ethno-linguistic communities. However, linguistic 
communities did not always dictate religious loyalties. For example, Hungarian- 
speakers in Transylvania attended Catholic, Lutheran, Calvinist, and Unitarian 
churches. Among the Catholic imperial officials defenestrated in Prague were 
members of prominent Czech-speaking families while there were German- 
speakers among the Protestant leadership of the Estates. It should also be 
noted that in parts of Central Europe that straddled the fuzzy border between 
Latin and Orthodox Christianity attempts to cope with religious diversity 
presented far from novel challenges.9? Prior experience of dealing with the 
practical issues that arose from living alongside those of a different religion in 
these areas may have assisted communities to face new challenges following 
the Reformation. Even so, religious tolerance both as a legal regime and also 
as a social practice proved fragile, and apparently stable relations between 
religious communities could quickly be disrupted by episodes of violence. 

The town of Vilnius (Wilno) in Lithuania highlights a mixture of tolerant and 
intolerant features that characterized many Central European societies. During 
the 14th century the population of Vilnius included pagan Lithuanians, Orthodox 
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Ruthenians, and Catholic Germans. After the formal Christianization of Lithuania 
during the 1380s, Latin Catholics came to dominate religious life in Vilnius. By 
the mid-17th century the town had twenty-three Catholic churches and a Jesuit 
academy that opened in 1579. From 1555 there was also a Lutheran church used 
by both German- and Polish-speakers. In 1577 a Calvinist church was built for a 
largely Polish-speaking and noble congregation. Following the Union of Brest 
(Brześć) in 1596, Greek Catholic priests took control of nine formerly Orthodox 
churches, and the Orthodox community established a separate church for its 
services in 1598. In 1593 the rights of residence and public worship of the Jewish 
community of Vilnius were confirmed by royal privilege. There was no strict 
segregation of housing along religious lines in the town. However, Muslim Tatars 
were only permitted to live and worship beyond the town's walls. Adding to the 
region's religious diversity, there was a long-established community of Karaites 
at nearby Trakai. David Frick has revealed how relatively peaceful relations 
between the religious communities of Vilnius could break down and everyday 
disputes between neighbours could acquire a confessional edge. There were 
also episodic outbursts of organized violence such as in 1581 when the Catholic 
bishop organized a raid on stores of Protestant books and ordered a public 
burning of offending material. This book-burning and subsequent disorder 
in the town was condemned by a royal edict in which István Báthory (Stefan 
Batory) reminded the authorities in Vilnius that he had promised on his elec- 
tion as Poland's king to uphold the terms of the Warsaw Confederation. After a 
further period of stability, Calvinists in Vilnius were the victims of a 1639 com- 
munal riot. The Reformed community was forced to close their church and there- 
after worshipped in a building beyond the town's walls. Regulations insisted 
that Reformed funeral processions should make their way out of Vilnius 
towards the Reformed church in silence, and only once Calvinists had passed 
the city gates could those assembled break into their hymns and Psalms.9! 


Conclusion 


Analysis of the history of tolerance and intolerance in Central Europe requires 
consideration of the political contexts in which legal rights were extended to, 
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and withdrawn from, different religious groups. Laws that conceded a range of 
rights to different faiths mostly resulted from compromises between courts 
and nobles. Offering legal protection to dissident churches aimed to prevent 
political instability but at the same time was widely thought to endanger social 
harmony. While violence did feature in interactions between some rival reli- 
gious groups, relatively peaceful relations were maintained in many divided 
communities. Many communities demonstrated a capacity to cope with the 
challenges of everyday contact with heretics without resorting to violence. 
In daily interactions between people of different faiths at work, in the streets, 
and in marketplaces, gaps emerged between the representation of heretics 
promoted by clerical polemic and the reality of good (though heretical) neigh- 
bours. Nevertheless, political change, invasions, and a range of external shocks 
and local disputes could quickly lead to violence and the repression of minor- 
ity groups. While some communities faced persistent persecution by state 
authorities or hostility in the streets, other dissidents only encountered spo- 
radic harassment or restrictions. Whenever possible, authorities generally 
acted to marginalize, silence, and expel religious dissidents. A political and 
social culture favouring a dominant religion remained in place throughout 
the early modern period in Central Europe. State officials and certainly clergy 
often appear to have found it more difficult to cope with the challenges of reli- 
gious diversity than did many ordinary people. However, by the end of our 
period state authorities had come to accept that heretics could be loyal and 
productive subjects. State and popular recognition that religious dissidents 
could make good neighbours and useful subjects did not however render them 
immune from once more becoming targets of both state persecution and pop- 
ular anger. 
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